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he Emotional Problems 
Of Young Deaf Children 


By Dr. Epna S. Levine 
Reprinted from the Illinois Advance 


Dr. Levine, Director of Psychological Services at 
School for the Deaf, New York City, 
Workshop for Parents of Pre-School 
it is felt those who were not 


the Lexington 
presented this paper during a 
Deaf Children on September 1, 
able to hear Dr. Levine would 


‘appreciate the opportunity to read her splendid talk. 


“Does my child know that 


thinking; 


When, for example, 
ically normal very-young-child res- 
ponds to @ sensory stimulus, in all 
probability he “does so in a “total” 
fashion; he reacts as a unit. He is 
not aware that he possesses cer- 
tain sensory organs which carry on 
particular sensory functions; 
ears are for hearing, eyes for see- 
ing, a nose for smelling, and so on. 
He learns these things in due time. 
Consequently, even when a physical- 
ly normal two year old suffers sud- 
den and profound hearing loss, it 
{s doubtful if he knows that he ts 
deaf. He does, indeed, know that 
something is wrong. One ‘four year 
old to whom this happened wanted 
to now why everyone talked to her 
without making any sounds. It 
took quite awhile to convince this 
brilliant child that people were not 
teasing her, but that she had lost 
her ablitiy to hear, that she was 
deaf. That being the reaction of a 
child who had had a substantial 
amount of auditory experience, it 
is highly unlikely that the very 
Young congenitally deaf child with 
no suet. background of experience 
“knows that he is deaf." His emo- 
tlonal problems cannot be directly 
ascribed to this cause and the an- 
Swer to the opening questions would 
have to be: “In all probability your 
child does not know that he cannot 
hear and his emotional difficulties 
do not stem from this single cause. 
although {t 1s certainly a itribut- 
ing factor. The question of¥causes 
'S as complex for the deaf child as 
for the hearing, for the emotional 


1s seldom consciously aware 
of what his problems are, but he is 
Aware of an inner stress and ten- 
lon that causes great discomfort 
and from which he seeks relief. He 
driven to all sorts of behavioral 
Manifestations to find it and thus 
fre the so-called “behavior prob- 
lems" born. They are merely the 


‘of his behavior problems?” These are two of the questions of 
great concern to parents of small deaf children. They are 
aiked time and again and imply a quite common trend of 
namely, that deafness in and of itself is responsible 
for emotional disturbances. However, this is not the case. 


the phys #——_____ 


he is deaf? Is that the cause 


outer sign of an inner disturbance, 
Just a3 for example a rash is one of 
the outer signs of measles. In our 
work with children, psychologists 
aim at the inner cause rather than 
the outer symptom, When this is 
tracked down and psychological first 
aid applied, the symptoms will take 
care of themselves. This general 
concept of emotional problems holds 
for all children, deaf as well as 
hearing. 


This means that from the psych- 
ological point of view. deaf children 
present no unique points of psy- 
chological differences from the nor- 
mally hearing. The differences that 
do exist Me rather in the various 
differing problems of every-day liv- 
ing that confront each group. The 
child with defective hearing res- 
ponds to his particular problems no 
differently than would the child 
with normal hearing. if he were fa- 
ced with the same ones; for the 
hearing impaired child is after all 
just a nomal child who happens to 
be faced with the extra burdens and 
the special stresses of defective au- 
dition. 


One of the heaviest of these burd- 
ens lies in the ignorance of the gen- 
eral public concerning his condition. 
As we know, there are only some 
twenty odd thousand children atte- 
nding schools for the deaf through- 
out the whole of the United States. 
Theirs is a very small group indeed. 
The large majority of the general 
public has never seen or known a 
deaf child. Many parents find that 
their first contact with deaf is made 
through the circumstances of their 
having such a child. The child born 
deaf comes into a world — and fre- 
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any really meaningful sound to sti- 
mulate feeling or give added meaning 
to what is seen. 

As the baby grows into early chil- 
dhood, he gazes with questioning 
ey€s upon the motion-picture-like 
world that Is silently unfolding ab- 
out him. More and more things and 
events are coming into his field of 
vision and into his range of curios- 
ity. “Why.” he would to ask, 
; where?” But*he cannot 
Not ask, for he has no words. Never 
having heard any, he does not even 
know there are such things as words. 

He does, indeed. see what trans- 
Pires about him. He even attempts 
to participate in the flow of activi- 
ties through his own system of gest- 
ures and pantomime. But these aff- 
ord only cursory satisfaction to him 
in an environment not attuned to 
his particular problems and means 
of communication, He soon realizes 
that his gestures do not bring him 
the understanding he seeks. They do 
not make clear to others the feelngs 
that surge up within him; they pro- 
vide little satisfaction for his curi- 
osity: they cannot relieve him of his 
burden of fear, anxiety and frustra- 
tion. And so at the very threshold 
of his life, the small deaf child is 
faced with his greatest problem of 
all—the inability to effect meaning- 
ful and free flowing contact and 
coamunication with the world about. 
When this burden becomes too hea- 
vy to bear, its contents spill over into 
the child's behavior, It is through 
this language—the :anguage of dis- 
turbed behavior—thut he eventually 
succeeds in telling us that something 
is very wrong. 
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And now let us turn for a moment 
to the other side of the story, the 
parents’ side, and see what they are 
about while all this is taking pjace. 
If from the child's point of view 
they have been something of an en- 
igma to him, then from the parents’ 
point of view. the child is frequently 
even more of an enigma to them. 
For in many cases, although aware 
that something {s surely wrong, are 
far from suspecting what that some- 
thing really is. This is because the 
condition of deafness in the very 
young child is often extremely diffi- 
cult to ecognizes, even for a physi- 
cian. For one thing. deafness gives 
no physically visible clues as to its 
presence. For another, its signs can 
readily be mistaken for any one of 
a number of other conditions that 
have nothing to do with impaired 
hearing. Parents are often told to 
wait and see what develops: or Ahe 


quently into a family—that is full 
of misconceptions about his disabi- 
lity. This is his first great burden. 


It is a world of stillness, too. The 
babe born deaf hears nothing of the 
warmth of mothersounds that spell 
love and comfort and tell him that 
he is not alone. He ts deaf to them 
all. The sounds of fun and frolic are 
stilled, too; the laughter. the clapp- 
ing hands, the squeaky toys and ra- 
ttles. All is still and quiet. In many 
cases, the infant cannot even hear 
the sounds his own voice makes. 


This is as strange and cold a baby 
world as one could imagine, without 


whole thing is pooh-poohed and 
they are told that the child will out- 
grow whatever it is that’s bother- 
ing him. Although kindly meant, 
such advice only delays the moment 
of adjustment; maintains the state 
of tension; and unduly prolongs the 
time when adequate educational pro- 
vision should have been made for 
the child. 

Thus, to the basic problems of 
the child are added the anxieties, 
the confusion and the despair of 
his bewildered parents. What ef- 
fects do you suppose this has upon 
a very young child's needs for emo- 


'tional security and harmory? I am 
constantly amazed at the numbers 
of small deaf children who do 
manage to survive these utterly ab- 
normal experiences of their first 
few formative years. The period 
of trying to find out what is 
wrong—sometimes stretching into 
years—and filled as it is with 
strange and threatening white- 
coated figures, terrifying instru- 
ments, and much fearsome Poking 
and prying is enough to dismay any 
normally hearing child, let alone 
@ small deaf child who can neither 
be forewarned nor prepared for 
these experiences. 

So we see that even before the 
condition of deafness has been 
diagnosed, many, many very young 
deaf children are already faced 
with’ life problems of staggering 
dimension. The effects of such 
Problems upon their behavior will, 
of course, depend upon the individ- 
ual child and upon the particular 
circumstances involved. Fortunately, 
not all young deaf children are 
obliged to go through the same 
gruelling experiences. A number 
escape. In these cases, it 1s usually 
because the diagnosis is quickly 
established and sensibly accepted 
by the parents. Both parents and 
child are thus spared the prolong- 
ed interim period of tension, and 
the child’s special needs are satis- 
factorily provided for without waste 
of time. 


But in the cases of the less fort- 

unate children, the emotional dist- 
urbances generated by their un- 
happy experiences eventually make 
themseelves manifest as the s0- 
called behavior problems. These 
take the same form as in emotion- 
ally disturbed hearing children and 
may present themselves as any 
combination of the following symp- 
toms: eating problems; problems 
in elimination; sleeping disturb- 
ances; many fears; a pattern of 
negativism; stubboruness, and tant- 
Tums; marked difficulties in relat- 
ing to adults and/or children; 
moodiness; excessive demand; ex- 
cessively hostile and destructive 
acts; excessive quietness and with- 
drawal; etc. Of course, any of these 
symptoms may occur from time to 
time in emotionally healthy child- 
ren. It is when thelr ce be- 
comes excessive—becomes a pattern 
of behavior—that we must pause 
and take stock. 
To the parents who have to do the 
coping, I have a word of comfort. 
Even though your child may some- 
times seem more like a little demon 
than a’ human child, it is neverthe- 
less a more healthy sign than not 
when a child rebels openly against 
overwhelming odds. He is signaling 
for help; and once we understand 
the cause of his particular difficu- 
Ities we are in a position to provide 
it. I worry about tne child who is 
placid and passive in the face of his 
Problems far more than about the 
child who puts up a good fight. 
Many of our small deaf children 
have thus fought their way to an 
earlier diagnosis than might other- 
wise have been the case. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Graduating Class 


Members of the Graduation Class are shown following presentation 
of certificates at the closing exercises on June 21st. 


Front row, 
Brown. 


left to right: Isabel Nugent, Mary O'Neill, Doreen 


Second row: Jeannette Masci, Joanne Brontmier. 


BROWNIES, GUIDES, 
CUBS, AND SCOUTS 
ORGANIZED AT 0.S.D. 


An important step in providing a 
more complete extra-curricular pro- 
gramme for our pupils has been 
taken. Preliminary organization 
plans have been made for the for- 
mation of a Brownie Pack, a Girl 
Guide Company,\a Wolf Cub Pack, 
and a Boy Scout Troop at the 
O.8.D. Members /of our teaching 
staff have volunteerd to provide 
the necessary leadership and the 
formation of these four groups is 
proceeding. On September 28 in the 
Superintendent's office the organi- 
zational meeting for the boys’ group 
was held. Those ,present were local 
scout officials, the new group com- 
mittee who will sponsor the group, 
and the cub and scout leaders. Mr. 
Archie Lewis, District Commissioner 
for this region, accompanied by Mr. 
P. Allcorn, Assistant District Com- 
missioner for Cubs. and Mr. Don 
Allen, Assistant District Commis- 
sionerrfor Scouts were on hand to 
explain the steps in forming a group 
to the Group Committee which will 
consist of J. G. Demeza, Superin- 
tendent, J. F. Wilson, Bursar, F. 
Harris, Housefather; A. J. Clare 
Gufdance Teacher, and J. W. Hodg- 
son, Vocational Teacher. The fol- 
lowing leaders were also present: for 
Cubs, Misses J, Harper and G. Le- 
geult and Mrs. M. M. Graham; for 
Scouts, Mr. R. 8. Taylor. 


A similar meeting for the organi- 
zation of the girls’ groups was held 
on October 6. Local officials present 
were: Mrs. G. A. Bradford, President 
of the Girl Guides Local Association, 
Mrs. K. E. Moult, Brownie Leader, 
and Mrs. J. Samuels, Guide Leader. 
Leaders from the school staff pre- 
sent were: for Brownies, Misses B. 
Chapelle, J. Fox, J. Shannon: for 


‘ row: Vivian Curtis, William Hemphill, Margaret Kirkness._ = 


Following the meetings reported 
above, the new leaders have begun 
a series of visits to established local 
groups to become better acquainted 
with their programmes. After pupil 
membership has been selected it is 
planned to have the new groups visit 
local groups also before launching 
our own programme at the school. 


Since we have more pupils of the 
ages eligible for membership in the 
groups than we can enrol at first, it 
will be necessary to select a limited 
number to begin the organization. 
We have been advised in the begin- 
ning to select from among the 
younger pupils eligible for each 
group, those pupils who are most 
ready for the programme of their 
group. Application forms will be 
sent out to the parents concerned 50 
that their consent and support may 
be obtained. This is the usual pro- 
cedure in enrolling girls or boys in 
any of the groups concerned. 


Before long we hope to have four 
very active youth groups meeting in 
the school and sharing in com- 
munity wide activities and projects 
with the other similar groups in 
Belleville. 


BIRTHDAY DINNER 

Last Wednesday, October 12th, 
4B girls prepared a dinner of me- 
lons, baked stuffed tomatoes, baked 
squash, celery, green pepper and 
lettuce salad, caramel custard and 
péstum. I had made a plain cake 
for the dinner Sheilagh iced it. 

I welcomed the guests. They were 
Carol Palmer, Patricia Smith, Frank 
Stagg. Douglas McConachie, Bruce 
Eynon, Betty Rowan, Tommy Walch 
and Mary Ann Oare. I was the hos- 
tess and Colleen and Nora were 
serving. 


—Diane Moon, Graduating Class. 


Guides, Misses W. Huffman and A. 
Rush, and Mrs. M. L, Letesky. 


Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to the Canadian? 


THE CANADIAN 
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September 14th was & 
around the OSD. f 
new faces were 

group of boys. who wished to 

for the team because many 

boys on last year's team did 

turn to school this term. 


Conditioning for these new ‘boys 
started with calisthenics and body 
building games. The boys trying out 
for backfield positions . began im- 
mediately “brushing up” on some 
old plays and experimenting with 
some new ones. 


began. 
practise each day af- 


C.OS.S.A. schedule. 


‘The team line-up was as follows: 
Captain and centre—Kelth Dors- 
chner. 


Quarterback—Glen Skinkle. 
Right Halfback—Harold Bradley, 
Bryan Meany. 


Left Halfback—John Fossum, Rob- 
ert Hillman. 


Fullback—Alan Oguwa. 
Flying Wingback—andre Bourget. 
Left End—Gerald Griffore. 

Left Inside—Kenneth Searson. 
Left Middle—Donaia Sattler. . 
Right Middle—David Legue. 
Right Inside—Gordon Henshaw. 
Right End—Brian Murphy. 
Substitutions were Norman Roggle, 
Kenneth Yates, Eugene LeBlanc, 
Austin Barron, Robert Ebersole, 


Glen Hagedorn, Cyril Cassell and 
Cecil Martin. 


Has Your Subscription 
Expired? 


Check your address label for ex- 


TO PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN 


St. Michael's at 0.S.D. 

On Monday, Sept. 26, the O.S.D. 
team invited St. Mike's up for a 
pre-season scrimmaxe since neither 
team had enough players for an 
inter-squad game. 


During the first two quarters the 
O.8.D. boys were completely over- 
whelmed and at half time the score 
was 21 to 0 for St. Michael's, How- 
ever, in the second half the tables 
were turned and O8.D. shut Bt. 
Mike's out 10—0. John Possum ran 
around the left end for O8.D.'s 
first touchdown. In the final quarter 
the second TD was scored on a for- 
ward pass from Skinkle to Meany. 
Neither of the O.8.D. touchdowns 
were converted bringing the final 
score to St, Michael's 21, OSD. 10. 


the yearly subscription is four 
dollars. The January issue 
(Directory number) sells for 
two dollars. 


The issues for 1955 comprise 
the one hundredth volume of 
this journal. The Annals ‘s 
among the pldest of all educat- 
tonal journals in the United 
States. 


American Annals of the 
Deaf 


Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 


C.0.S.S.A. GIRLS’ 


VOLLEYBALL 


J—A—M—B—O—R—E—E 
O.S.D. Gymnasium 


Belleville - Ontario 


Wednesday, Nov. 2, 1955 
Games 3.00—9.30 p.m. 


Participating Schools: 
Trenton, Brighton, Albert College, 


Napanee, Marmora, Madoc, Quinte, 
Tweed, Wellington, Picton, B.C.1., 0.S.D.. 
Campbellford. Deseronto. 


Muss C. Maloney 


sey to go to Manitoulin Island. Mr. 
Warlow thought of going to see 


shivering so I sat in the sunshine 
while eating. Diane and I strolled 
around the dock for awhile. 

‘Then we rode in the car looking 
for housekeeping cottages. The 
“Grand View" cottages where we 
slept for overnight had a beautiful 
view. Some horses grazed on an 


direction. 
We went downtown and bought 
some souvenirs for our friends. Mr. 
Warlow heard a toot, so we hurried 
to see a blg ship coming to the dock. 
Its name was “Normaga” and it 
came from the United States. 
After supper, we strolled around 
until we arrived at the bay. There 
were many sea gulls. The time pass- 
ed quickly until two women and a 
man came to the dock by boat. That 


up. We retired after ten o'clock. 
Wo enjoyed the day in Little Current 
very much. There were new signs 


teresting things on our motor trip. 
—Donna Roult, 3A. 


A Trip to 8t. Cloud, Minnesota 

In the early morning of August 
fifteenth, we left the Hamilton's 
house for a trip west. Grandpa went 
with us but my grandma stayed at 
home with her dog and my dog. 
Bhe was not feeling well. 

We travelled for a long time. We 
slept in motels for two nights. Each 
day we wanted to find a pack, foe 


They have a daughter, Audrey 
Hamilton aged fourteen. She is big- 
eer than I am. After supper, we 
went swimming for a while. I talk- 
ed with Audrey about the school. 
My brother and I played cards 
with Audrey. 

One day Grandpa fell in the bath 
tub and he broke his collar bone. 
His brother, Matthew phoned the 
doctor at the hospital. So my moth- 
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exception.’ Your 
to hear from you often. Short letters, 


Cad 
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In cases of illness or other spe- 
cial needs, letters are written by the 
Superintendent. If you do not re- 


it 
7 


ate 


Changes at the 0.8.D. 
There are changes at the OSD. 

every fall when we come to 
Some of the teachers went to other 


schools to teach deaf or hearing |the Superintendent. 


4. Parcels for your child: Child- 


a new classroom. 

Now, in the residence there are 
four new ironing boards that have 
shelves. We place our clothes under 
the froning boards and put them 
on the shelves. We put them there 
one by one as we iron them. The 
boards look new and different from 
the old ones, —Nancy Moon. 3A Sr. 


which will keep. 

Soft fruits such as pears, plums, 
grapes, peaches, etc, should never be 
sent. They invariably arrive in 
dripping condition. 

‘Breakables, such as bottles of co- 
logne, perfume, etc, should never be 
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Information For Parents 


The following information is given to answer some of the questions 
most frequently asked by parents: 


sent in parcels with clothing. The 
bottles often break and the clothing 
is damaged. 


5. Mail on week-ends: All letters 
and parcels for children in the 
Junior School are delivered to the 
child’s classroom for opening 


language 
cause ‘of this it is desirable that 
, especially parcels, be sent 50 
as to arrive at school on a school 
day, Monday to day, inclusive. 
Mail which arrives jat the school for 
our Juniors on Saturdays is held in 
the school Post Office for delivery on 
Monday mornings. 


‘There is mail and parcel distri- 
bution on Saturday mornings, how- 
ever, for pupils of the Intermediate 
and Senior Schools, since {their 
mail regularly goes to the residence 
for distribution, and not to. the 
classrooms as in the Junior School. 

‘There is no mail or express de- 
livery on school holidays, such as 
‘Thanksgiving, Remembrance Day, 
Easter, etc. 


WEEK-ENDS WITH PARENTS 

If you wish to take your child out 
on a week-end, please write to the 
Superintendent in advance stating 
the approximate time of your ar- 
rival and whether you wish to keep 
your child out over-night. This 
makes the work of the housemother 
easier and avolds delay for you on 
arrival here. ' 


WEEK-END VISITING 

Occasionally we have requests for * 
children to visit at the homes of 
other students for the week-end or 
for » Sunday. We can permit this 
only if we have a written invitation 
from the parents of thé child whose 
home is to be visited, and the writ- 
ten permission of the parents of the 
child who is to be the visitor. In 
writing to the Superintendent to give 
such permission, you, should state 
whether the permissfén is for one 
particular occasion only or whether 
it applies whenever an invitation is 
received from the home concerned. 
To avoid disappointment such cor- 
respondence should reach the Su- 
perintendent well in advance of the 
date of the visit. It is not sufficient 
to write to the children: concerned. 


My Holiday in C 

On Saturday after 
twentieth of August at 3.30 o'clock 
my family and Uncle 
down to the Union Station. 
got the flyer train, and left for 
Ottawa at 4.30 o'clock. 

After about eight hours we got 
to the Hull station near Ottawa, 
at 10 o'clock, but the city had day- 
saving time so the train got 
ugh the Hull station at Bp- 
proximately 11.05 o'clock. 

‘Then .we got off the train and 
Ruth and Uncle 


My Two Weeks Holidays 

father’s two weeks holidays 
2th of August. All 
ed for a week at 


started on the 1) 
of my family stay 
our cottage at Hay Bay. 

Father put new wires around the 
cottage and now we have the power 
for it. We will not use oil lamps 
re. Often, some of our friends 
own to swim and also for 


‘A week later my family left Hay 
Bay and went 


Owen, my littl 


at 6.30 o'clock and we had break- 
fast. Uncle Emile, Lucille, my moth- 
er, Linda and I went to Ottawa by 
Uncle Emile’s car.\When we got to 
Ottawa, we stayed in Uncle Emile’s 
house for a little while. After dinner 
my mother, Linda and I went down- 
town and took pictures of the Par- 
llament Buildings, and other inter- 
esting places. We went shopping and 
then went. back home at 4.30 
o'clock. Uncle Emile was at work. 
He is the Superintendent of Saint 
Patrick's College. 


At 5 o'clock Uncle Emile drove us 
down to the cottage at Constance 
Bay. We had supper. Uncle Emile, 
Emile, Ray, my father and I played 
horseshoes and had other amuse- 
ments. 


Sunday afternoon September the 


Sunday morning at 9 o'clock my 
father woke me up. We had break- 
to church at 9.30 
to keep him happy. 

One Saturday night 


ton near the 
plenty of fun. 
so I rested for a little while. My 
Aunt Ruth, Linda, my father and 
I played “Canasta.” My Aunt Ruth 
and I won the gami 

Monday morning 


we returned to 


ie. 
Lawrence, 3A. I woke up early 


sixth, my family intended to go 
home by the train but my mother 
had a cold so, we didn’t leave 
until September seventh. 


Monday afternoon, at 2.30, my 
family, Aunt Ruth and Uncle Emile 
drove down to the Hull station 
and we got on the train. At 10.30 
we got through the tunnel of Union 
Station, Toronto and called a taxi. 
It drove us home to Gilbert Avenue. 
I felt so exhausted, that I went to 
bed early. My family and I had a 
grand time in Constance Bay near 
Ottawa. I would like to go there 
for my holidays again next year. 

—A. F. Ogawa, 3A. 
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EXPECTED ENRO 


HIGHEST IN HISTORY 

School re-opened on Wednesday, 
September 14th, with the largest 
number of pupils in the history of 
the school registered for attendance. 
‘When the enrolment is complete it 
is expected to total 385 children, 
five more than ever before. 

To provide for the increase and 
to make possible some reorganiza- 
tion of classes made necessary by 
the larger number of children in 
the Junior School, # room in the 
south-west basement 1s belng con- 
verted into a classroom. As a tem- 
porary measure another room in 


the south basement is now being 
used. 


NEW PUPILS 

‘The following 40 new pupils had 
registered by October Ist (included 
are beginning pupils and some who 
have transferred from other 
schools) : 

5 % years of age: Henry Foun- 
tain, Linda Graham, Brian Hoage, 
Mary Jacques, Margo Miles, Philip 
Osburn, Faye Ryder, Albert White. 

6 years of age: Jimmie Dochuk, 
Robert Garniss, Patrick Hyland, 
John Laperle, Gordon Litster, Dor- 
othy McLaughlin, Erwin Sinn, Kath- 
leen Thomas, Arthur Wilson, Paul- 
ine Wreggitt. 

7 years of age: Aleksander Brill, 
Margaret Lafleche, Caroline Lazar- 
off, Michel Lavigne, Heather Mc 
Leary, Lucienne Thibeault. 


9 years of age: Roger Bondy, 


Rusty Clarke, Angela Hagen, Konrad 
Robert Kent 


Kapsa, Mainland, 
Painter, Aubrey Roach. 

10 years and over: Mary Dick, 
Sandra Drebit, Lorna Gilders, Wil- 
fred Grieve, 


Ruth Shepherd, Prank Stage. 


NEW TEACHERS 


Five new teachers were welcomed 


to the OSD. staff at school open- 
ing this September. 
Boyce, 


ali done 
by the pupil-apprentices under the 


Jeannette McDonald, 
Howard McDonald, Judy Roszel, 


Misses Shirley 
Gaele Meyers, and Gwen 


MANY TEACHERS TAKE 
SUMMER COURSES 


A particularly large number of 
our teachers used their vacation 
this summer taking educational 
courses in various centres to im- 
prove their academic and profes- 
sional qualifications. Several took 
courses in the field of teaching 
exceptional children. Mrs. Bernice 
Ryan and Mrs. Margaret Donoghue 
attended the School of Special Ed- 
ucation at Syracuse University 
where they took courses in the 
theory and practice of teaching 
children with impaired hearing. 

Others took advantage of the 
courses offered by the Department 
of Education of Ontario in special 
education as folllows: 

Remedial Teaching—Miss Juanita 
Fox, Miss Jean Harper, Miss Mary 
MacDonald, Miss Marianne Ruther- 
ford, and Mr. Ronald Taylor 
(intermediate Course). 

Speech Correction and lip Read- 
ing—Miss Holly Spiers. 

Miss Beth Wilbur and Mr. Wil- 
liams took courses in Physical Ed- 
ucation at McMaster University in 
Hamilton. Mr. A. J. Clare com- 
pleted his third summer course in 
Guidance leading to the Special- 
list's Certificate in Guidance. Mr. 
John Boyd continued his studies at 
the University of Toronto in Arts, 
and Mr. E. J. Chard took the High 
School Assistant's course at the 
Ontario College of Education. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
NOW ON FRIDAYS 


For many years the teachers of 
our school have been on hand at 
9.00 o'clock on Sunday mornings to 


her retirement in June. 


Mrs. Higgins, 
Vivian Curtis. 


J. G. 


Pictured above is the presentation of a ‘beautiful coffee table by 
the girls of her residence to Mrs. Edith Higgins on the occasion of 


Left to right: Joan Cullen, Shirley Girdler, Margaret Gansky, 
Demeza, Margaret Kirkness, Mary O'Neill, 


PRESENTATION TO 
MRS. HIGGINS 


Last June our supervisor, Mrs. 
Higgins retired from her work in 
the girls’ residence. She had been 
here for nine years. Now she lives 
in Brantford with her aunt. When 
the girls heard that Mrs. Higgins 
was going to retire, they began to 
think about a farewell gift for her. 
From some of Mrs. Higgins’ friends 
at O.S.D., they found out what she 
might like. It was a round coffee 


jtable, With the heip of one of the 


teachers, the senior girls collected 
money from all the girls in the re- 
sidence. Then the coffee table was 
ordered. When it arrived at the 


teach Sunday School to our pupils. 
Two complete programmes of re- 
ligious education have been provid- 
ed in this way, one for Protestant 
children and one for Roman 
Catholic pupils. For the school 
year 1955-56 the Sunday morning 
classes have been replaced by clas- 
ses in religious education from 1.00 
to 2.00 every Friday afternoon 
which ‘will provide similarly for the 
two complete programmes as before. 
The new plan offers several advant- 
ages to the pupils over the former 
plan. Some of them are as follows: 
() A total of more periods is now 
Possible, because Sunday Classes 
were not held on such holiday 
week-ends as Thanksgiving; (2) 
With the increase of week-end 
home-going in recent years, many 
of our pupils frequently missed 
periods of necessary instruction on 
Sundays. This was especially signi- 
ficant for First Communion, Con- 
firmation, and Church Membership 
Classes. (3) With the periods now 
coming just before Sunday, teach- 
ing can be used to advantage as a 
preparation for the special Sundays 
in the various church calendars. 
Under the new plan, at 1.00 p.m. 
every Friday, the pupils gather in 
special class groups for religious 
education so that our Roman Cath- 
olic teachers can teach our Roman 
Catholic pupils and our Protestant 
teachers can teach our Protestant 


school, the girls of the Graduating 
and Full Time Vocational classes 
decorated it with pink and blue 
crepe paper. They covered it com- 
pletely in order to surprise Mrs. Hig- 
gins. She would have to remove all 
the wrappings before she could be 
sure what ‘it was. 

During supper hour, on Monday, 
June the twentieth, the day before 
Graduation, Mr. Demeza_ wrote a 
note on the blackboard in the dining 
room. Everyone read his message, 
to meet in the auditorium. The 
housemothers didn’t know what the 
meeting was for. 

In the auditorlum Mr. Demeza 
asked the girls of the Graduating 
and Full Time Vocational Classes to 
come to the plattorm. Then, he 
asked Mrs. Higgins to come too. Vi- 
vian Curtis followed her. When Mrs. 
Higgins was seated in the centre of 
the semicircle of girls. Vivian read 
an address to her to express the 
girls’appreciation for all she had 
done for them. The gift was pre- 
sented by Joan Cullen and Mary 
O'Neill. Mrs. Higgins was indeed 
surprised. Margaret Kirkness then 
handed her a copy of the address, 
Shirley Girdler presented her with 
a bouquet of flowers, and the other 
girls helped her to uncover the table. 
Mrs. Higgins was still more sur- 
prised on seeing the round-topped 
walnut coffee table wth a spiral pe- 


said that she had enjoyed her work 
with them very much. Then pic- 
tures were taken of her and the girls 
standing by the gift. The pupils 
walked in line to see the coffee table 
and everyone thought it was very 
pretty. 

Following is the address read by 
Vivian Curtis: 


Dear Mrs. Higgins, 


It was with great surprise and 
regret that we heard you would be 
leaving the school and the residence 
where you have been a good mother 
to us for nine years. 

Many of us have grown up under 
your care and we want you to know 
that we appreciate your kindness 
and guidance during these years. 

We do not forget the many things 
you did to make us comfortable and 
happy. You took us downtown with 
you and shopped tor the things we 
needed. You helped and advised us 
whenever we went to you with our 
little troubles, and you always saw 
that we were properly dress 
school days and on Sundays, 
holiday time you helped us to pack 
our things and get ready for home 

During Christmas and Easter 
holidays, you gave special attention 
to those who couldn't go home. We 
will always remember the decorated 
Christmas trees, the gifts and cand- 
fes, the treats and afternoon (eas 
that made those holidays so pleas: 
ant. We realize that you were al- 
ways thinking of our happiness, and 
you did make life in the residence 
as much like home us possible. 

If, sometimes, we worried you by 
our disobedience or in other ways. 
we wish to tell you now, how sorry 
we are and we want you to know 
that we do appreciate the interest 
you took in all our activities. 

To show our gratitude, we now 
present to you this gift, which we 
hope you will find useful in your 
home. 

Much happiness and quiet rest, 's 
the wish of— 


McCarthy studied at Peterborough pupils. At 2.00 p.m. classes are destal, to match her antique furni- Your family of girls, at OSD. 


Teachers’ College last year. 
Mora MacNeil completed her teach- 
er 
College. Miss Holly Spiers joined 
our staff after four years of suc- 


Miss 
training at Ottawa Teachers’ 


changed and pupils return to their 
regular classrooms and teachers. 
In order to take away a minimum 
of class time from other subjects, 
all classes in the school continue 


ture. She thanked the girls and 
~ 


(Written by Beth Williams 3A Sr." 


LOCAL PAPER 


otype here at The Leader Office 


and has been a great help to us du- 
ring a busy season, Besides the 
foregoing, he has taken a prom: 
inent part in athletics at the Belle 
ville school and we would say that 
despite his handicap he will, om 
completion of his course next year. 
be well equipped for a secure future. 
His achievements thus far speak 
well, not only for his own ambitions 
and efforts, but for his instructors 
and teachers of the school that he 
attends. | —The Eganville Leader. 


until fouf o'clock on Friday after-| COMMENDS 
noons. Normally the Junior and’ O.S.D. STUDENT 


Intermediate classes are dismissed 

at 3.20. Mr. Kenneth Searson, of Hynd- 
pat eonnue to attend church|ford, returns to his studies at the 

on Sunday mornings as before un-|Ontario School for the Deaf at 

Ger the supervision of designated|petteville next week. Besides his 


teachers. On Sunday afternoon 
senior students continue to alse academic course he Is also taking 


bs short religious programme. with|the printing course and is now pro- 
rotestant and Roman Catholicjficient in the operation of presses 
jg meeting on alternate Sun-|and linotypes and for the past sev- 

5. jen weeks has operated the No. 2 lin- 


cessful teaching in regular primary 
grades. Following graduation from 
Toronto Teachers’ College she com- 
pleted two courses in Primary Met- 
hods and this summer took the 
special Speech and Lipreading Course 
in Auxiliary Education given in 
Toronto by the Department of Edu- 
cation. Misses Boyce, Meyers, and 
McCarthy will be assisting teachers 
in the Junior School this year while 
taking special training in teaching 
deaf children. Miss Meyers and 


a: 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


N-. 


4. 


8. 


Closing Exercises, 
Tuesday afternoon, June 21, 1955 


PROCESSIONAL 
O CANADA 


AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 


Donated by the Superintendent to students of the Grad- 
uating Class. Academic, vocational and out-of-school achieve- 
ments during the student's complete school life at the O. 8. D. 


are considered in making these awards. 
‘Vivian CoRTIs WILtiam HEMPHILL 


THE H. B. FETTERLY AWARD 


Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. 


Donated annually by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, 
.Mrs. Muriel Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, in memory of 
“the late H. B. Fetterly, M.A, \Superintendent of the Ontario 


School for the Deaf 1930-1934, 
Doreen Brown Donatp Denne 


INTERMEDIATE AWARD 


Presented for Progress and Proficilercy in Speech and 


Speech Reading in the Intermediate School, 
Geratoing O'DELL Steven Reeve 


THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 


Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 
School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 


Speech Reading and have achieved satisfactory progress. 
Donna Mosuer JAMES LEARMONTH 


(a) GRADUATION CERTIFICATES 


Awarded to students who, after completing the curriculum 


for Grade Eight, have continued in school for two years. 


JOANNE BRONTMIER MarcareT KIRKNESS 
Doreen Brown JEANNETTE MASsC1 
Vivian CurTIS IsaBeEL NUGENT 
Procy DELAFRANIER Mary O'NEILL 


WiLuiaM HEMPHILL 


(b) CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


Awarded to students who have completed a course of study 


emphasizing vocational work. 


Leste Brown Jean Hopkins 

Joan CULLEN RussELt KosHowsk1 
ALLAN DALE Georce MrtTicwas 
Donato DENNIE WittiaM WILKS 


SuirLey GIRDLER 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES, ACADEMIC 


A. Awarded to students in the Senior School for general 
proficiency in academic subjects. 


Joy SAUNDERSON Keitu Dorscuntr 

B. Awarded to students in the Senlor School for proficiency in 
Arithmetic Donna Bell 
Language and Composition Peggy DeLaFranier 
Reading and Literature Joy Saunderson 
Social Studies (Dorschner) Norman Ruttan * 


C. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for general 
proficiency in academic subjects. 


EveLyn CALDWELL Norman Rocciz 


D. Awarded to students in the Intermediate School for 
proficiency in 


Arithmetic Eugene LeBlanc 
Art and Natural Science Lynn Jarvis 
Geography Diane Lew 
History Curtis Merryless 
Language and Composition Byron Parliament 
Reading and Literature Patsy Bishop 


PROFICIENCY PRIZES, VOCATIONAL 
A. Awarded to students for proficiency in their Vocational 


Work. 

Beauty Culture Shirley Girdler 

Home Economics Margaret Kirkness 

Laundry Maryanne Kwandibens 

Sewing x Isabel Nugent 

Typing and Business Vivian Curtis 

Agriculture and Mechanics Robert Stewart 

Carpentry Billy Wilks 

Printing Keith Dorschner 

Woodworking William Hemphill 

Intermediate Sewing Sharon Kilbreath 

Industrial Arts and Crafts Bruce Williams 
B. Presentation of Commercial Certificates. 

JOANNE BRONTMIER MARGARET KIRKNESS 

Doreen Brown JEANNETTE Masct 

Vivian CurTIS IsaBeL NUGENT 

Peccy D&LAFRANIER Mary O'NEILL 


Marcaret GANSKY Joyce RaTH 
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C. Presentation of the barat Dressmaking Book to the 


girls of the Pull Time Vocational Class and the Gradua- 
ting Class who took & Sewing. 
Joanne BRONTMIER Jzan HoPKINs 
Dorrsn Brown \GARET KIRKNESS 
_ Joax Cuter’ ‘MARYANNE KWANDIBENS 
Vivian Curtis JEANNETTE Mascr 
Procy DrLAFRaNiEr IsasEL NucENT 
Sumiey GImvLer Mary O'Nen. 


NOTE— ° Prize awarded by reversion, since first-ranking student 
named in brackets won a prize in another subject. 


10. ATHLETIC AWARDS—GIRLS 

Sr. Girls’ Champion ... = Doreen Brown 

DeLaFranier 

Marlene Caldwell 
Gwall 


Int. Girls’ Runner-up a aoe Mary 
Jr. Girls’ Champion .... asaesaeian .. Patsy Bish« 
Jr. Girls’ Runner-up : “Beth Wright 


The following Senior Girls have been awarded pins: 


Colleen ‘iliams, Sarah Brant, Peggy DeLaFranier. 
Doreen Brown, Christina Bennett, Sheilagh Kerr. 


The following Intermediate Girls have been awarded pins: 
Marlene Caldwell, Lila Garnett, Barbara Beaumont, Mary 
Gwalter, Donna Roult, Marilyn Bishop, Betty Williams. 


11. ATHLETIC AWARDS—BOYS 


Sr. Boys’ Champion William Hemphill 
Sr. Boys’ Runner-up Donald Dennie 
Int. Boys’ Champion Robert Hillman 
Int. Boys’ Runner-up Bryan Meany 
Jr. Boys’ Champion Norman Roggie 
Jr. Boys’ Runner-up James Labadie 
Juv. Boys’ Champion John Wright 
Juv. Boys’ Runner-up Donald Earle 


The following Senior Boys have been awarded pins: 


William Hemphill, Donald Sattler, Donald Dennie, William 
Wilks, Glen Skinkle, Grant Drury. 


The following Intermediate Boys have been awarded pins: 


Robert Hillman, Bryan Meany, Andre Bourget, John 
Fossum. 


12. INTRAMURAL SPORTS—GIRLS 
Individua! Crests have been awarded to the following: 


Sr. Volleyball . Captain—Shellagh Kerr 
Int. Volleyball Captain—Betty Williams 
Jr. Volleyball Captain—Beth Wright 
Sr. Basketball Captain—Marlene Caldwell 
Int. Basketball . Captain—Patsy Bishop 
Sr. Softball Captain—Mary O'Neill 
Jr. Softball Captain—Geraldine O'Dell 
Jr. Soccer Captain—Margaret Munsie 
Jr. Relay Captain—Geraldine O'Dell 


Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 
Sr. Badminton Champions Diane Moon & Sarah Brant 
Sr. Badminton Runners-up Jeannette Masc! 


Evelyn Caldwell 

Int. Badminton Runners-up Barbara Beaumont 
jancy Moon 

Sr. Table-Tennis Champions Mary O'Neill, 
Pegsy DeLaFranier 

Sr. Table-Tennis Runners-up Diane Moon 
Sarah Brant 

Int. Table-Tennis Champions Donna Roult 
Evelyn Caldwell 

Int. Table-Tennis Runners-up Marilyn Bishop 


Betty Williams 


13. INTRAMURAL SPORTS—BOYS 


Sr. Basketball ‘Captain—Harold Bradley—~ 
Int. Basketball Captain—Andrew Dubé 
Sr. Volleyball Captain—William Hemphill~ 
Int. Volleyball Captain—Herbert Alton 
Int. Hockey Captain—Amold Enman 
Sr. Hockey Captain—Kenneth Searson 


. Floor Hockey Captain—Normal Thompson 
Softball Captain—Donald Dennie 
Softball Captain—Eugene Fowler 
er Captain—Alan Dale 
Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 
Sr. Badminton Champions (doubles) William Hemphill 


Glen Skinkle 

Sr. Badminton Runners-up (doubles) Donald Sattler 
Grant Drury 

Sr. Badminton’ Champion (singles) . William Hemphill 
Sr. Badminton Runner-up (singles) Glen Skinkle 
Sr. Table-Tennis Champion William Hemphill 

Sr. Table-Tennis Runner-up Kenneth Searson 
Int. Table-Tennis Champion Lynn Jarvis 
Int. Table-Tennis Runner-up James Hawkins 

14. C.O.SS.A. BAY of QUINTE BADMINTON BOYS’ JUNIOR 

CHAMPIONS 


» Bryan Meany and Alan Ogawa 
C.O.S.S.A. BAY of QUINTE VOLLEYBALL BOYS’ CHAMPIONS 


William Hemphill (Captain), Robert Hillman, Keith Dors- 
chner, Andre Bourget, Alan Ogawa, William Wilks, Jarvis 
Carey, Donald Sattler, Glen Skinkle, Bryan Meany. 


RED CROSS SENIOR SWIMMING BADGES (Girls): 


Diane Moon, Donna Bell, Marlene Caldwell, Vivian Curtis, 
Marlene Coulson, Barbara Beaumont, Marilyn Bishop. 


15. VALEDICTORY . Jeannette Masci 
16. SONG TO THE GRADUATES 

17. GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

18. RECESSIONAL 
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Int. Badminton Champions Donna Roult @ 
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Full Time Vocational Class 


Members of the Pull Time Voca‘ 


intendent on the front steps of 


entation of certificates on June 


tional Class pose with the Super- 
6 ane school following the pres- 
st. 


Front row, left to right: Shirley Girdler, Jean Hopkins, J. G. 


Demeza, Joan Cullen. 


Back row: Donald Dennie, William Wilks, George Metigwab, Allan 
Dale, Leslie Brown, Russell Koshowski.* 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The first fall business meeting of 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors was called to order by 
the president, Mr. Boyd on Septem- 
ber, 16. The minutes of the two 
previous meetings were read and 
approved. 


‘The treasurer’s report was read 
by Mr. Ron Taylor. Mr. Stratton 
gave the suditor’s report. 

Mr. Boyd then thanked the As- 
sociation Members for their help 
during the past year. He especially 
thanked Mr. Demeza, the executive 
and committee chairmen for their 
excellent cooperation. 


Miss Burnside then read the fol- i 


lowing report of the 


committee, 
President Miss Anna Rush 
Secretary Miss Barbara 
Chapelle. 


Treasurer Mr. Ron Taylor 

The report was approved and the 
officers were duly elected as nomi- 
nated. 

Miss, Rush, the new president, 
thanked, all for the confidence 
placed in her and graciously wel- 
comed her new executive as well as 
the five new members of the staff. 
She then read, “The Purpose of the 
Association of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors.” 

Mr, Demeza expressed his thanks 
to the outgoing executive and wel- 
comed ‘the new one. 

After the singing of God Save the 
Queen, the meeting was adjourned. 


INITIATION PARTY 
Members of the Association, their 
wives, husbands and children en- 
joyed a weiner roast on Wednesday, 


Mr. Boyd then congratulated Dr. 
and Mrs. Letersky, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham on heir recent marriages and 
extended the best wishes of the As- 
sociation. Each couple was presen- 
ted with a gift from the Association. 
Mr. Demeza expressed his thanks 
to the committees for providing 


party such @ success. 


OCTOBER MEETING 


‘The regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Instructors 
was held in the school auditorium 


adopted. 
‘A possible date for the Associa- 
tion Card Party was discussed. 

The following committee was ap- 
pointed to study the constitution 
and make suggestions: Mr. Clare, 
Mr. Chard, Miss Rush, Mr. Boyd 
and Miss Huffman. 

‘The Association members thor- 
oughly enjoyed the very interesting 
accounts which Mrs. Donoghue and 
Mrs. Ryan ‘gave of their summer 
courses taken last summer at Syra- 
cuse University. Mrs. Donoghue gave 
us a very good over-all picture of 
the six weeks, while Mrs. Ryan gave 
us some details of the work covered 
in the course. Miss Nicholl very 
graciously thanked Mrs. Donoghue 
and Mrs. Ryan. 

The meeting was adjourned with 
the singing of God Save the Queen. 


CANADIAN EDUCATORS 


ATTEND CONVENTION 
Schools for the deaf in Canada 


October 5, The party was held in were well represented at the 37th 


the school auditorium Because of 
unfavourable weather. 


Biennial Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf held in West 
Hartford, Connecticut, from June 


Mrs. Ryan and her programme|26 to July 1. From the staff of the 
committee prepared a lively pro-|Ontario School for the Deaf the 
gramme of charades and compe-|following members were present: 


titive games. 


Miss W. Huffman, Miss A. Rush, 


‘A delicious lunch of hot dogs and| Miss R. VanAllen, Mr. A. J. Clare, 


coffee prepared by Miss Rutherford|9nd Mr. R. S. Taylor. 


Miss M. 


and her committee with the assis- Beale. ee C. Maloney. Mr. and 


tance of Mrs. Quinn was 
‘The highlight of the evening pro- 


ved to be the annual initiation of 


aby of the staff of 
School, Toronto, attended as well as 


the new teachers—Miss McCarthy,| mr. L. Parker. Chief Placement 
LL. E t Of- 
Miss Meyers, Miss Spiers, Miss|ficer for the National Society of the 


MacNeal and Miss Boyce. Chief 


Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, and 


tormentor, Mr. Taylor, and his able| Mrs. Parker. Among those who at- 


assistants, Miss Legault, Miss Par- 


tended from other Canadian schools 


rell, Miss Shannon and Mr. Williams|for the deaf were Mr. and Mrs. K. 
presented a very entertaining pro-|VanAllen Halifax School; Mr. and 
gramme which was certainly enjoyed | Mrs. M. Blanchard, Mackay School. 
by the audience as well as the vic-| Montreal, and Mr. A. Laird, Sas- 


tims. 


katchewan School. 


and|~a ‘Team Approach to the Needs of 


Tentative Calendar of 
Events—1955-56 
September 13—Pupils returned. 


What Constitutes a School 
Not ancient halls and ivy-mantled 
where dull traditions rule with 
e re 

September 14—First school day.| “heavy hand youth's lightly 
September 19 and 20—New Be- springing powers; 
ginners arrived. | Not spaci 
October 10—Thanksgiving Day-| where genotess of Pere: mistake a 
—Hallowe’en Parties. pastime for 's. highests aim; 
October 31—Hel aeek Volleybali | Not fashion, nor renown of wealthy 

November 2—(ir olley! patronage and rich estate; 
Jamboree.| vo, none of these can crown a 
November 16—Senior Party. shoot ae light and make tt 
Pecenber hristmas Pageant. But faitey. aoe and wise, who 
December 14—Last school day teach because they love the 

before Christmas. teacher’s task, 
January 4—Pupils arrive back. And find their richest prize in eyes 
January —School re-opens- that open and in minds that 
8.30 a.m. 
January 18—Hoe Down. 

February 3—Winter Sports. 

February 8—Skating Party. 
March 7—Boys’ Volleyball Jam- 
boree. 


ask; 

And boys with hearts aglow to try 
their youthful vigor on their 
work, 

Eager to learn and grow, and quick 
to hate a coward or a shirk 

These constitute a school, a vital 
forge of weapons keen and 
bright, 

Where living sword and tool are 
tempered for true toil or noble 
fight! 


March 14—Senior Party. 


March 30-April 2—Easter Week- 4 
end. 


April 3—School re-opens-8.30| But let not wisdom scorn the hours 
a.m. of pleasure in the playing 

S flelds, ~ 
April ?—Badminton TOoUurna-| prose aiso strength is born, and 


ment. 
April 13, 14 and 16—School Play. 
May 2—Senior Party. 

May 23—Field Day. 

June 6—Visiting Day. 

June 13—Picnic. 

June 19—Graduation Exercises 
and last school day. LJ 


life; 

With him the joy of youth remains 
in later lessons and in larger 
strife! 


every manly game a virtue 
vields, 

Fairness and self-control, good 
humor, pluck and patience in 
the race 

Will make a bad heart whole to win 
with honor, lose without dis- 


grace. 
Ah! well for him who gains in such 
school apprenticeship for 


The beautiful campus of ~ the 
Amercian School for the Deaf, the 
oldest school for the deaf on this 
continent, provided a sons for se 
convention that was matched only 
by the hospitality of the staff of the| disposal of these batteries, as they 
school and the genial hosts, Su-| should never be exposed to fire, 
perintendent and Mrs. E. B. Boat-land should not be tampered with, 
pas causing cxposure to the mercury 
Theme for the Convention was| inside. 


Henry van DYKE 


the Individual Deaf Child”. Fol- The advice given in a recent 
lowing the Keynote Address by Dr. article in the Journal of the Amer- 
§. Richard Silverman, Director.| ican Medical Association concerning 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St.|tnese batteries should be followed 
Louis, Missouri, interesting Papers.) Fin care: 
panels, and discussions dealing with : 
the many aspects of the theme were| “These particular batteries are 
enjoyed by the delegates. known as mercury cells, and they 
Such topics as the following re-| contain mercury as one of the 
gape renerey elements in the chemical action of 
Language—An Experimental AD-)the cell. This type of battery was 


proach to the Teaching of Language 
Pretivating and Developing Berin-| developed for military use during 


hing Language, An Integrated Lan-|the recent world war because of 
ruse Liha in the Middle] the excessively short shelf life of 
and Upper Schools, Suggestions for|the more usual carbonzinc cell 
Causes and Cures for Failure in) under the weather conditions found 


Written Lan; je. 
8: ch. Shiic the T A in the Pacific. It has an advan- 
Lange ig the Team AP-| tage in the larger amount of elec: 
proach to Stimulate Young Deaf 
Children to Use Speech for Com- trical cnergy that can be furnished 
munication, The Team Approach to| from a battery of a given volume: 
the pees Needs of the Older Deaf| also, the voltage does not decrease 


greatly throughout tye useful life 
Guidance—In and Out of School.| of the battery, 50 ‘a hearing 


Vocational Training—The Voca-| gid will give fairly uniform service 


Honal Approach to tne Individual! yp to the point where the battery 
Auditory Training as a, General ts completely exhausted. These bat- 
Education Method; and many others. | teries are provided with vents that 
Included in the programme were|#llow the release of gasses that 
demonstrations given by teachers|are formed by chemical action 
and Buplls, of ie toner ing schools: | during normal use. The accelerated 
The American School, The Rhode] action due to the sudden heat 
Dee Ledston: Glarke School. when thrown into an incinerator 
5 ‘lor bonfire can cause an undue 


DANGER IN DEAD HEAR. | 270%, 2,t02 50" Pressure mains 


them to explode. 
ING AID BATTERIES “Tt may be pointed out that the 


Reprinted from The Oregon Outlook | batteries for all hearing ald manu- 
Many of our wearers of the new|facturers are made by relatively 
individual hearing aids have dis- | few battery concerns which specialize 
covered that these alds are being|in batteries. To the best of ow 
operated with a new type battery.| Knowledge, all the hearing aid 
A mercury battery is now used| companies have used these mercury 
rather than old type carbonzinc cells. | batteries, 50 that the situation & 
Extreme care must be used in the|common to all.” —The Kansas 5tat 
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SUMMER WEDDINGS OF 
STAFF MEMBERS 
GRAHAM-DOUGLAS 
On Saturday, August 18th stan- 
dards of white gladioll decorated the 
altar of Trinity United Church, Na- 
, for the wedding of Mary 


and Mrs. Reginald Douglas of Na- 
panee and Mre Kenneth Robert. 
Graham, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Graham of Pakenham. 

‘The bride, given in marriage by 
her father wore a full length ori- 
ginal gown of ivory peau de sole 
designed on princess lines. The en- 
semble was styled with fitted bodice, 
chapel train, boat neckline and lily- 
point sleeves. A fingertip veil of 
tulle illusion was held in place by a 
coronet decorated with iridescent 
sequins and pearls. She carried a 
cascade of mauve orhids and 
stephanotis, 

Miss Nannette Smith of Whitby 
acted as bridesmaid and Mr. James 
Douglas was best mati, 

During the ceremony /Miss Loretta 
MacDougall sang accompanied by 
Mr. Alec Gordon, both of Belleville. 

After a reception at the Lennox 
House, Napanee, the couple left for 
a trip to Quebec and the Eastern 
United States. 

For travelling the bride chose o 
champagne and brown dress with 
matching duster and a corsage of 
rust orchids. 


HUTCHINSON-GAEDINEB 

Baskets of pink and white gladioll 
formed the setting in Yonge Mills 
United Church, Yonge Mills, Ont., 
for the marriage on Saturday July 
23, of Edith Verna Gardiner daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Crawford 
Gardiner and Willis George Hut- 
chinson of Belleville, son of Mrs. 
Hutchinson and the late Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson, Rev. C. K. Mathewson 
officiated. 

Given in marriage by her father, 
the bride chose a graceful gown of 


white nylon organdy over taffeta.) 
eckline 


fashioned with a cameo ni 

and bouffant skirt. Her fingertip 
vell of tulle illusion was held by a 
tiny hat of pleated organdy and or- 
ange blossoms. She carried ® cas- 
cade bouquet of pink roses, ivy and 
stephanotis. 

Her only attendant, Mrs. W. Rus- 
scl Lynton of Ottawa, wore pale 
blue nylon organdy over taffeta 
styled on lines similar to the bride’s 
gown. Accessories in matching 
tones and a crescent bouquet of 
blue shasta ‘mums and pink car- 
nations completed her ensemble. 

Walter Hutchinson, of Toronto, 
was groomsman for his brother and 
the ushers were George Wonnacott 
and William Gilbert, of Belleville. 

Following the ceremony 8 recep- 
tion was held at the home of the 
bride's parents. 

For travelling to Pennsylvania, 
the bride donned a dress of white 
and blue emboldered polished sate- 
en, matching duster coat, white ac- 
cessories and & corsage of deep pink 
carnations. 


LETERSKY-TOBIN 

The church of St. Mark the Evan- 
gellst, Prescott was the scene of a 
charming wedding on Saturday, 
August 6, when Mary Louise Tobin, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Tobin became the bride of Dr. John 
Francis Letersky, son of Francis 
Letersky of Arnprior and the late 
Mrs. Letersky. Very Rev. M. E. 
James, parish priest, officiated. 

Given in marriage by her father, 
the bride was lovely in a floor 
length gown of white antique taf- 
feta, designed with bouffant skirt 
and fitted bodice. Imported Alen- 
con lace banded the neckline. She 
wore long gauntlets of matching 
taffeta and her finger-tip vell of 
tulle ilusion was attached to a 
sweetheart cap of white taffeta, 
trimmed with seed pearl scallops. 
The bride's bouquet was of white 
Bladioi]i florets and stephanotls. 
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Miss Barbara Dubrule of Prescott, 
cousin of the bride was maid of 
honour. Miss Theresa Letersky of 
Kingston, sister of the groom, and 
Miss—Anna Rush of Stoco were 
bridesmaids. 

The groomsman was Dr. Thomas 
McNally of Marmora and the ushers 


.| were James and John Tobin, brot- 


hers of the bride, Thomas Charbon- 
neau and Donald McCartney. Ric- 
hard Tobin of Prescott, brother of 
the bride's was soloist. 

Following the ceremony a reception 
was held at the home of the bride's 
parents. 


Dr. and Mrs. Letersky later left 
on a wedding trip to the Pocono 
Mountains, Pennsylvania, the bride 
choosing for travelling a pink sult 
with brown accessories and orchid 
corsage. : 

The groom ts a nephew of Mr. F. 
P. Cunningham, former\ teacher at 
the Ontario Saidyol for the Deaf. 


MOHER-FITZGERALD 

At St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
church in Douro on Saturday mor- 
ning August 13, the Rev. J, J. Mc 
Carthy rector, said the nuptial 
mass and performed the marriage 
of Zita Ann, daughter of Mr and 
Mrs, Albert J. Moher of Lakefield, 
to Mr. Francis Patrick Fitzgerald 
son of Mrs. Thomas Fitzgerald of 
of Peterborough, and the late’ Mr, 
Pitzgerald. 

Baskets of multi colored gladioli 
banked the altar. 

The music was played by Miss 
Theresa McCall and Mr. Bernard 
O'Toole was soloist. During the 
signing of the register he sang, 
“How Pure, How Frail and White”. 

The bride was beautiful in her 
gown of white nylon tricot ‘over 
nylon taffeta. The shirred bodice 
was finished with a portrait neck- 
line and small puffed sleeves and 
the elongated waistline carried & 
large bow on the left biplane. It 
had a voluminous waltz length skirt. 

Her fingertip vell was of fine 
nylon tulle and was circular caught 
to a heart shaped lace headdress 
etched with seed pearls. She wore 
short white gloves, and was carrying 


ia ought of pink Delight roses. 


Given in marriage by her father 
she was attended by Miss Bernadine 
Moher ss maid of honor, and Miss 
Joannie Murray, a niece of the 
groom, as bridesmaid, 

‘The groom was attended by his 
brother, Mr. Raymond Fitzgerald 
and the ushers were John Moher 
and John Lynch. , 

Following the reception at the 
Kawartha Room of the Empress 
Hotel, the couple left on & wedding 
trip to Quebec. 

Going away the bride wore a pea- 
cock blue tunic dress with pink 
feather hat and gloves, and black 
suede shoes and purse, 

Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald have 
taken up residence at 676 Bellaire 
St. Peterborough Oitarlo. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
VISITS O.S.D. 


Approximately 120 teachers from 
Grenville County, accompanied by 
Mr. C. A. Holmes, Inspector of Pub- 
lic Schools and former Assistant to 
the Principal of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf, spent the afternoon of 
Friday, October 14. visiting this 
school. Before tHe visit they had 
Street United 


Mr, Demeza outlined the work of the 
school in preparation for the class- 
room visits in the afternoon. The 
teachers visited typical classes at dif- 
ferent levels as well as the school 
shops. Mr. Gordon demonstrated 
the rhythm work and Mr. Boyd 
showed the procedures for auditory 
testing and training. A letter of ap- 
preciation has been received from 
Miss Higgins, secretary ‘of the Insti- 


tute. 


Officers and Teachers of the School 


OFFICERS 


J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. Paed. 
8. A. Gordon, R.M.T. 
Miss M. I. Hegle g 
Mrs. A. Wannamaker . 


Superintendent and Principal 
Supervising Teacher 

Supervising Teacher—Junior School 
Supervising Teacher—Inter. School 
. Supervising Teacher—Senior School 


Miss M. G. Maloney, L.C.C! 
J. FL Wilson 3... 

Miss E. Rose 

Miss A. Latchford 

Mrs, M. L. Quinn ? 
R. W. Tennent, M.D. . 
J. Chant, MD. teak 
M, J. Clarke, D.D.S. 
Miss F. A. Fitzgerald, R.N. 


Miss J. Harper 
Miss W. Huffman 
Miss M. C. Maloney, .LC.C.M. 


K. R. Graham 


Miss R. Van Allen 
Mrs. A. Wannamaker © 


Chard, B.A., B.Ed. 
K. B. Daly, B.A. 
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rs. E, V, Jackman 

|. E. Ketcheson 
rs. G. L. Lewis 

E. Morrison 

C. Stratton 

H. Vaughan 
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Miss Beth Wilbur 
W. Williams 


Mrs. T. Graham 
W. F. Harris 
Miss E. Thomas 


SENIOR SCHOOL } 


« 


.English Language and Composition 
Mathematics 

... Social Studies and Guidance 
.Social Studies and Language 

.Reading and Literature 

English Language and Speech 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
History and Rhythm 


Miss M. MacNeil History 

Mrs. B. Ryan Reading and Literature 
Mrs. G. Simpson Geography 

R. S. Taylor Arithmetic and Language \ 
E, Vader Arithmetic and Language 


Art and Natural Science 
English Language and Composition 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Mrs, M. L. Letersky 
Miss M. C, MacDonald 
Miss G, McCarthy 


Mrs. M, H. Donoghue Miss G. Meyers. 

Mrs. M. Eagle Miss M. E. Nichol 

Miss M. Farrell Miss A, M. Rush 

. Mrs. M, M. Graham Miss M. Rutherford 

Mrs, E. V. Hutchinson Miss J. A. Shannon 

Miss H. M. Keeler Miss H. Spiers 

Miss M. G. Legault . 
VOCATIONAL 


Typing and Business Machines 
Home Economics 

Hall Carpentry 

Agriculture and Metal Work 
Intermediate Sewing 

Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 
Beauty Culture 

Printing and. Linotyping 
Industrial Arts and Qgafts 
Woodworking 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Girls’ Physical Education 
Boys’ Physical Education 


HEAD SUPERVISORS 
‘ 


Head Supervisor of Girls 
Head Supervisor of Boys 
Head Supervisor of Jr. Residence 


NEW LIGHTS AND NEW 
PAINT 


The Department of Public Works 
is presently engaged in relighting 
our entire school building so that 
all the classrooms will be equipped 
with the latest type of fluorescent 
fixtures. Some classrooms have ‘al- 
ready been completed and the con- 
trast with the old lighting of other 
rooms is almost unbelievable. Tea- 
chers report that blackboards and 
other fadlities on the darker sides 
of their rooms which were formerly 
unusable are now completely func- 
tional, 


Realizing this need for efficient 
lighting for children who must learn 
visually, both the Department of 
Education and the Department of 
Public Works have endeavoured to 
provide the very best type of fix- 


tures available for the conditions to 


be found in our rooms. The results 
so far are most satisfactory. 


Since efficient lighting depends on 
correspondingly suitable decorating 
schemes, several of our classrooms 
are being repainted also. More will 
be done next year, we hope. The 
dormitories, halls, kitchen and din- 
ing room in the Junior Residence 
have also been repainted recently. 


New drapes are soon to be added to 


the dormitories to provide a pleas- 
ing and harmonious decorative se- 
heme for these areas. 


Has Your Subscription 
Expired? 

The subscription rate for the Can- 
‘adian is. 50 cents per year. The 
expiry date of your subscription’ 
according to our records shows on 
the address label of your paper 
each month. Please look a this label 
and send in the amount needed to 
bring your subscription up to date. 


The Emotional Problems 
of Young Deaf Children 


(Continued from page 8) 


all until the disturbing pangs wear 
off. Wait until common sense and 
calm judgement become dominant 
once more—as they will if given a 
chance—use them ‘and do not hes!- 
tate to seek help from the experts 
in the field when you need it. They 
stand by your side at all times.They 
know your child; they know your 
problems. They stand ready to help 
not only the parents but all profes- 
sional disciplines into whose sphere 
of operations there comes a deaf 


chiid. 


The Emotional Problems 
of Young Deaf Children 
(Continued from Page 1) 

And when the correct diagnosis is 
eventually - established, then what? 
Does this mean the end of the pro- 

lem ‘stage? I am sorry to say that 

‘does not; but at least we now know 
where we stand and the point from 
which we must now proceed to pro- 
yide for the child’s most pressing 
needs. These are first and foremost 
for a pair of sensible parents who 
like and respect as well as love their 
child, simply because he is he—deaf 
or no; and second for appropriate 
provision for his education. When 
any child is emotionally disturbed, 
these needs are crucial. In the cases 
of deaf children, whether emotion- 
ally disturbed or not, they spell sal- 
vation. 


‘This is so because the deaf child 
has a desperate urge and need to 
know what goes on about him and 
why; he needs to be able to ex- 
change ideas and thoughts with 
his environment, to become a know- 
ledgable member of the world into 
which he was born. For this pur- 
pose, he requires all the mental 
nourishment and stimulation from 
which he is cut off by reason of 
his inability to hear. He needs to 
learn the words and thought that 
foster mental activity; the con- 
cepts that stir the emotions; the 
methods of communication that 
facilitate participation in the social 
give-and-take of the environment. 
In short he must be provided with 
a functional, and fluent two-way 
system of mental, emotional, and 
social contact and communication 
with the world about. 


When he enters school, the con- 
struction of these lines of commu- 
nication is begun. The feats of hu- 
man skill and patience that go into 
the task are little short of miracu- 
lous—on the part of the pupil as 
well as of the teacher. You who have 
seen the Lexington School motion 
picture know something of the high- 
lights of what is involved, but not 
of course the whole story: not the 
years‘and years of painstaking work 
and planning by both school and 
parents that bring about the happy 
ending; not the myriad everyday in- 
structional and human problems in- 
volved in this giant task. These are 
not only too numerous to include in 
@ motion picture, but far too numer- 
ous to.include in this discussion—too 
numerous, too complex and too in- 
dividualized. We, too, are only touch- 
ing highlight problems of small child- 
ren and their causes. 


pass 


‘We come now to those most apt 
to appear at the time the diagnosis 
has been definitely established, the 
time when the planning is begun. 
There now arises a new kind of an- 
xiety in the hearts of many parents— 
an over eagerness to make up for lost 
time, an overwhelming impatience to 
get started on the job, of getting the 
child to talk, to learn words to “say 
something.” The underlying drive 
stems from the feeling that once the 
child talks, his handicaps will thereby 
be eliminated. Haste is of the es- 
sence. If the child happens to be 
young for even nursery school ad- 
mission, then unsupervised home 
tutoring is carried on. I have known 
of babies as young as 18 months of 
age who were subjected to such per- 
secution, much to the despair of the 
parents when the children proved 
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completely uncooperative. If the 
child {s of nursery school age, then 
the school is expected to achieve the 
communications miracle almost im- 
mediately. 


In the pressure of such anxiety, 
the fact is completely disregarded 
that nursery-age children are as a 
rule far too young to be psycholog- 
ically ready for formal instruction. 
They are of an age when even 
hearing children are still at the 
baby-talk stage; and yet somehow 
deaf children are expected by their’ 
parents to be practically letter 
perfect in producing sounds and 
words that their hearing peers have 
not yet able to master. 


And what is the result of such 
pressure upon the small child—and 
especially upon an already dis- 
turbed child? Quite the opposite 
from the intcnded one, I assure 
you. Not only will the child not 
show positive learning achievement, 
but very likely a resistance to learn- 
ing situations will develop that is 
apt to endure long after the child 
is chronologically ready for formal 
learning. ‘This unfortunate cir- 
cumstance is seen time and again 
with such “pressed” children. They 
fight back in their own way, 
through resistance and blocking. 
They become behavior problems. A 
pattern of negativism and stub- 
borness develops that often encom- 
passes not only learning situations 
but many other life situations .as 
well. These are the children who 
have been forced to give satisfact- 
fon before they have been given 
their full chilhoods share. Many 
such children—even those of excep- 
tional mental endowment—event- 
ually become slow-learners. They 
are the living proof that learning 
cannot be—dare not be—force-fed 
to young children. 


What then is to be gained from 
the early nursery-school start that 
is so highly recommended for deaf 
children? A great deal, as we shall 
sce—for the parent as well as for 
the child. Here in a nursery—full 
of other deaf children, the individ- 
ual child finds himself for perhaps 
the first time is his life treated as a 
child first,, and as a deaf child only 
incidentally. He is not the odd child; 
he is not an object of curiosity and 
speculation; he does not get away 
with things because he is deaf. but 
neither is the impossible expected of 
him. He is treated in all psycholosi- 
cally basic respects like a hearing 
child; he is spoken to, given explan- 
ations, reasoned with, restrained 
when necessary, encouraged when 
his spirits are low, and given every 
opportunity to enjoy the inner sat- 
isfactions that come with normal 
childhood experiences. The nursery 
school also offers the small deaf child 
his first introduction to the comp- 
anionship of other small children as 
well as to adults who understand him 
completely, who inspire no dread but 
who are calmly and unobtrusively 
helpful. Nursery school is the place 
where the deaf chila sheds many of 
his fears, anxieties and frustrations; 
where he establishes—again for per- 
haps the first time in his life harm- 
onious and comfortable relationships 
with the adult world, and by so doing 
clears the way for successful teacher 
relationships in the more formal 
learning procedures to follow. 


‘The nursery period is also the 
time when parents begin their 
understanding of a deaf child's 
Positive qualities, his abilities and 


problems. They begin 
a child rather than 
ears that do not hear 
that does not speak. They begin to 
see his problems in their true per- 
spective and through such recog- 
nition are able to relax with him 
and enjoy him for the child he is. 
They begin to foresee the “happy 
ending.” 


r 

‘The deaf child has a tremend- 
‘ous job of learning in store for him. 
He will start sooner and learn fast- 
er only when he is unencumbered 
by the emotional problems and 
disturbances of himself as well as 
of his parents. It is in the nursery- 
school that this preliminary iron- 
ing out of difficulties takes place. 
It is this that is the foremost gift 
of the nursery school to the small 
deaf child's future—this and not 
vocabulary. Language will come in 
good time; and all the more effect- 
ively for having had the right start. 


Stil) another highly important 
role of the nursery school {s that 1 
provides a weaning away opport- 
unity from the excessively depend- 
ent relationship that is so frequently 
found to exist between mothers and 
their small deaf children, Both 
parties need freedom from the 
emotional strangulation of the one 
by the other. Execessive depend- 
ency is a devitalizing relat- 
fonship against which both act- 
ually rebel inwardly but about 
which little can be done if it 1s al- 
lowed to continue unabated. No 
child can develop into a properly 
mature adult under such condit- 
ions; and unfortunatly, it 1s in 
the cases of our physically and 
sensorially disabled children who 
most require self-confidence for 
successful adulthood that maternal 
overprotection takes the greatest 
toll. I have known numbers of cases 
in which mothers of young deaf 
adults inisisted upon being present 
at job placement interviews, and in 
some instances had to be severely 
discouraged from accompanying 
their children on the job. I consider 
this kind of relationship a far 
greater impediment than the cond- 
ition of deafness itself. 


In all discussions of emotional 
problems, we find as a rule that 
the roots of the problem extend 
deep into childhood experiences, to 
the time when parent influences 
were almost dominant in the child's 
development. So if I appear to be 
bellaboring parents it is only be- 
cause we must dig down to roots 
and causes if we are ever to see the 
true relationship between cause and 
effect. We know that there is a de- 
finite relationship between the emo- 
tional disturbances of parents and 
and the emotional problems of their 
children. This Is no less so for child- 
ren who are deaf. 


The parents of such children are 
indeed subjected to more than a 
fair share of parental stresses and 
tensions. In countless inztances, 
they find themselves with only a 
vague idea of what it means to be 
deaf and also suddenly responsible 
for the life developmnt of a deaf 
child; championing the cause of 
that child to an uninformed com- 
munity; obliged to rend off the mor- 
bid curiosity of the casual observer, 
the unsolicited and contradictory 
advice of family and friends, the 
pity and sympathy of wcll-meaning 
neighbors. It takes tremendous 
strength and courage to keep one's 
sight clearly focused upon the child 


when there are so many wildly w: 
ing distractions about. It is not to 
be wondered that parents rebel a- 
gainst the condition that caused this 
upheaval in the first place. But this 
rebellion must be brought under 
control for the child’s sake and the 
sooner the better. 

In some caes, however, rebellion 
never ceases. It makes itself mani- 
fest in a variety of different forms. 
It sometimes encompasses the child 
as well as'the condition. There are, 
for example, parents who never use 
the word “deaf” even though their 
child is unequivocally so. Instead. 
all kinds of awkward phrases are 
used to avoid hitting the nail on the 
head. Others never cease their end- 
less search for cures. ‘They keep 
both themselves and their children 
in a constant state of hope and des- 
pair while on the road from cure to 
cure. Then there are those who re- 
fuse to acknowledge the child's need 
for special education, until it 1s too 
late to make up for lost time. They 
persist in the feeling that rubbing 
shoulders with heoring pupils will 
make the deaf child “normal” too. 
And finally, there are the parents 
who will not permit thelr children 
to enjoy the companionship of deaf 
friends even though the children 
themselves may be attending special 
schools for the deaf. 

And what of the effects of such 
attiudes upon the children involved? 
Apart from the loss of precious edu- 
cational time, the childreen perceive 
their parents’ rebellion against their 
disability no matter how disguised. 
no matter whether the parents re- 
cognize the true origins of their at- 
titudes or not. The children know. 
And how do you suppose they must 
fecl with this knowledge? Their 
thoughts probably run something 
like this: “My parents hate deaf- 
ness and they hate the deaf, But 
I am deaf. I am not what they 
want. They must hate me too!” 


jAnd from this point on: “Why did 


T ever have to be deaf! I hate my- 
self..." ; or: “It is not my fault 
that I am deaf. If they hate me, I'll 
hate them back. I'll get even.” | or 
“They must hate me and T am lost, 
for whom els have I but them 

and so on. And then we wonder 
where psychological problems come 
from. * 

Such feelings and attitudes make 
a very poor foundation for solving 
the every day problems of the grow- 
ing deaf child; the problems of his 
relationship to the neighborhood 
children of his community; the 
problems of adolescence and the 
manangement of the various ¢mo- 
tional turmoils of ‘his stage; the 
problems of vocation® planning, of 
higher education, and" later still of 
marital relationships. As each new 
batch of problems arise, even adjus- 
ted parents often find themselves in 
a state of renewed rebellion against 
deafness. Again the question: “Why 
did it have to be?” 

Such feelings at times when im- 
portant decisions must be made lead 
very often to unwise planning and © 
impulsive acts and more prob- 
lems. This is why we keep urging 
parents to “accept” the inevitable. 
I know this is easier sald than done. 
But I also know that it is essentis! 
both for your peace of mind and 
for your child’s welfare. And all we 
mean by “accepting” the situation 
is to guard against permitting your 
feelings to get the better of your 
Judgement. If you cannot for the 
moment, then make no decisions. at 
(Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 
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Non-Organically Deaf Children 


in 


Diagnostic Facility for Communication Disorders—California 
School for the Deaf 


STEVEN B,~GeT2, PhD., 


It may be expected that in every 
group of children receiving the 
special education designed for the 
organically deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, 8 small but definite number 
will have a communication distur- 
bance which cannot be attributed to 
a circumscribed sensory impair- 
ment. This is so for two reasons. 
The first is the lack of specialized 
diagnosis which sometimes results 
in a child who {s aphasic, emotion- 
ally disturbed or intellectually _re- 
tarded being considered as suffer- 
ing primarily from a sensory hear- 
ing impairment. The second reason 
derives, in part, from the first. 
Since many of these children have 
not been educationlly and diagnos- 
tically separated from the deaf and 
hard of hearing, the realization that 
there are children requiring even 
more specialized services than is o- 
yailable for the organic hearing im- 
paired has not been made known 
with sufficient frequency to impress 
on educators and parents the need 
for these separate facilities. Thus 
by “absorbing” these children into 
programs for the deaf and hard of 
hearing we are not meeting their 
special needs. 


Because of this lack of o#cangte 
diagnosis and lack of special factl- 
tles, educators at facilities for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing have 
been faced with the placement pro- 
blems of these children. Conse- 
quently these facilities have accep- 
ted these children because there ap- 
peared to be no other place for 
them. In all of these cases the 
child appears to be educationally 
deaf; that is, he is not making use 
of essentially normal sensory equip- 
ment and it appears that the special 
procedures for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, the visual ap- 
proach, is adequate for his problem 
With what result? 


The overwhelming question {s. 
“Are these children with commun- 
tration disturbances resulting from 
1) mental retardation; (2) emotion- 
a) problems; (3) aphasia or aph- 
esia-like disorders helped or injur- 
ed by their educational and social 
experiences with deaf or hard of 
hearing children. 


Following is a discussion of the 
effects of this ‘“misplacement” on 
the children in the various groups. 


‘1 The Mentally Retarded Child 
with a Communication Disturbance 
Reflecting the Retardation. (There 
may be a slight organic impairment 
Present, but it is not in itself suf- 
ficient to explain the seriousness of 
their communication problem.) 


These children are, on the whole, | 


Well adjusted to school. They manage 
‘educationally and socially because 
of some ability to make use of their 
hearing Their intellectual limita- 
tion usually makes itself known by 
the second or third year of school 
4nd they are placed in the class- 
¢s with retarded deaf children since 
their presence in classes with normal 
deat children would interfere with 
the progress of the class as a whole. 
Because of the patience of the 
teachers and the focusing on in- 
dividual needs made possible by the 
Small classes and special training of 
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the teachers, these children are giv- 
en a good opportunity for expressing 
their potential. 


These childreg».may carried 
along until the ‘sual school-leaving 
age of the deaf child. 18, unless in 
the meantime they have become be- 
havior problems due to the some- 
times unavoidable academic and 
'social frustrations resulting from 
their mental retardation. Fewer of 
these children will be found in faci- 
| ities for the Iintellsctually normal 
deaf and hard of hearing child as 
diagnostic services become better re- 
\fined at these agencies, 


|. There is the need for establish- 
ing of separate facilities for the 
“high grade” or borderline defective 
with a communication disorder. 
|These children will usually not re- 
ceive thelr maximal educational op- 
portunity if placed in a class with 
retarded children who do not have 
a communication problem, nor will 
they receive their best opportunity 
for an education and therapy ot a 
facility for the deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. 


(2) The Child Whose Communi- 
cation Disorder Results from An 
Emotionel vroblem~ Generul and 
Specific Types. 


‘The child suffering from the Gen- 
eral type of communication disorder 
Is the child who has difficulty in 
relating to the environment in gen- 
eral, while the Specific type is the 
child who in most aspects of re- 
Jating to the environment is essen- 
tially normal, but who for one spec- 
ifle reason or another has relin- 
quished the use of hearing. 


In the General type the distur- 
bance may be so severe that the di- 
agnosis Is that of Autism (severe 
withdrawal state! and the services 
of a residental psychiatric facility 
are needed. However there are less- 
er degrees of this same basic dis- 
turbance and if the child has been| 
wrongly diagnosed as a deaf child 
he may be found at a school or class 
for the deaf. In a previous paper (1) 
the writer discussed the case of | 
child who but for fortunate psych- | 
ological diagnostic testing would be 
following such a course. He was 
withdrawn, always compliant, never | 
a problem in the classroom or dor 
mitory behavior-wise, and managed ; 
‘to be mistaken for a deaf child for 
five years. The initial psychological | 
‘problem was to bring him into.a 
more responsive relationship to his 
‘environment. Following this he was 
‘referred for a modified psycholo- | 
analytic therapy. These children’ 
are not directly injured by their ex- , 
periences at facilities for the deaf. 
"Tt is the delay in beginning appro” 
plate therapy that fis se riously 
harmful. ‘ 


The child suffering from the 
Specific type of emotional commun- 
ication disorder is less seriously 
affected. With most of these cases | 
the child, as well as parents and 
educators, is unaware that he is 
other than an organically deaf child. 
He may follow a course of education; 
al development as a deaf child. Hey 
may do well educationally and be 


public school, 
failure 


gree of her 
an aphasic-like 
much was the resuit 
educational experiences. Since, 
the time she was 
was no educational facility 
asic children she was 
to a school for the deaf. She 
ars, happier socially since be- 
ed, but vecause of her 
experience 


apes 
ing admit 
special needs may still 
educational failure. 


considered as a bright deaf child. 
by parents, educators and by him- 
self, and may*continue life as a well- 
adjusted’ “deaf” person. The inj 


here that by the use of ‘appropriate 
diagnosis and therapy this child 


would not be handicapped at all. 


{3+ The Aphasic or Aphasic-like 


Child. 


There is, it appears, the neces- 
sity for the use of the concept “Aph- 
asia-like” to describe certain types 
of children who have a qualitative 
disturbance in thelr auditory pre- 
ception, but not so great as to inter- 
fere with the acquisition of some 
They are not as 
handicapped as the Aphasic child- 
ren, in that they do not have any 
“ab- 
Like 
the deaf child they readily respond 


auditory symbols. 


difficulty with symbolic or 
stract” language as a whole. 


to gesture language, which is not 


characteristic of the Aphasic child. 
They ere similar to the 
deaf child in that the deaf child 
too, has a qualitative distortion in 
understanding of speech, but 
where as the deaf child suffers from 
both a quantitative and qualitative 
impairment of hearing which pre- 
vaits the understanding of speech 
the aphasic-like| 


(2, 3. 4) 


the 


the problem of 
child is a qualitative one, and it 


possibie to utilize his hearing pro- 
gram psychologicaly oriented, visually 
based with carefully designed audi- 
tory stimulation. The cause of this 
aphasia-like disorder may be of an 
unidentifiable neurological or psy- 
but the there- 


chological nature, 
apeutic approach 1s similiar. 
‘These children differ from 


chat amphfcation only serves 


amplify their confusion, but does 
not help in the understanding of 
speech. These children if diagnosed 
as hard of hearing with the assum- 
ntion that a hearing aid will com- 
msate for the.r auditory problem 
are open to an educational life of 
continuous frustration because of 
the probability that they will come 
to be considered as mentally slow 
hard of hearing children, and their 


true problem never recognized. 


Following is an illustration’ of the 
educational and diagnostic problem 
which results because of lack of in- 
{tial adequate diagnosis and educat- 
ional planning. 


This girl under discussion started 
her school work at the age of six at 
‘a residental school for the deaf. At 
the age of seven she was withdrawn 
and placed in a day class for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, where 
she remained for two months. At 


the age of eight she was placed in 


class in a public day school where 
she remained a year. Following that 
she was placed in a class of hard of 
hearing children in a public school 
where she remained for three years. 
‘as seen here at the DI- 
AGNOSIC. FACILITY FOR cOM 
MUNICATION DISORDERS on .re- 
ferral from the psychologist at this 
it was reported that 
experienced educational 
time it 
determine what de- 
problem resulted from 
condition and how 
of inadequate 
at 
seen here, there 
for aph- 
admitted again 
ds, it 


When she 


had 
there too. By this 


she 


was difficult to 


Following are €xcerpts from the 
‘report sent to the referring psych- 
jury ‘ologist. 


the 
severely hard of hearing child in 


Basic to —’s unhappy condition 
is the confusion in educational ap- 
‘proach. She is able to perceive aud- 
itorlly and repeat clearly a limited 
number of words. However she may 
be considered as “deaf” for unfam- 
iliar words and for sanguage, 


As in lip reading one must have 
a rcferrant forthe word read, so 
with sound preception unless the 
complex of sounds have a meaning, 
it is not fully perceived. It appears 
that she is Aphasic-like on the basis 
of her language difficulty. She has 
been classified wrongly and. taught 
as a hard of hearing child egpected 
to develop language solely through 
the ear and by means of lip reading. 
This 1s what she cannot do and an- 
other approach, such as the special 
methods for teaching language to 
the deaf should have been attempt- 
ed. It would appear cnat her lang- 
uage deficiency can be as easily ex- 
plained in terms of the wrong edu- 
cational approach as in terms of 
weakness on the child's part. 


She is so retarded educationally 
that were she to be taught now, as 
a deaf child, she could not be e: 
pected to “bridge the gap." How- 
ever, she should be given the opport- 
unity of being taught in a way that 
may ‘be possible for her, not as has 
been done previously, to teach her in 
a way not possible for her, ie. aud- 
itorily and through lip reading: 
‘These latter methods should serve 
as a adjunct to the more definite 
(for her) written approach to lan- 
guage. As her language background 
idevelops then she may be able to 
interpret. more  auditorily and 
through lip reading. In either case 
whether she be deaf on the hasis of 
Aphasia or a sensory impairment 
the approach to language must be 
through the writtenjform. 


Her inability to learn as a hard 
of hearing child should be real- 
ized and she should receive instruct- 
ion by means of the special methods 
for the deaf child. Her sound per- 
ception shoud be utilized as com- 
pletely as possible, but as an aux- 
iliary method. . 


a 


is) 


to 


Here as in the case of the em- 
otionally deaf child the injury is 
not direct but results from the fall- 
ure to provide, at~the earliest pos- 
sible moment the[correct educational 
procedures. Summary: Because of 
the lack of expert differential diag- 
nosis and the lack of specialized 
educational facilities children with 
communication problems resulting 
from mental retardation, emotional 
disorder, or aphasia and aphasia- 
like disorders are -found at educa- 
tional facilities for the deaf and ~ 
hard of hearing. In none of these 
cases are the children directly in- 
jured educationally by such place- 
ment. The harm results from not 
providing them early enough with 
the type of specialized education 
and ‘or therapy they require. 


a 


As long as there are not more 
specialized facilities for these various 
groups of communication disturbed 
individuals, many will brought to 
the attention of educators and par- 
ents and so will be “absorbed” in- 
to the facilities for the deaf ‘and 
hard of hearing arid their special 
needs wil not be met. What is need- 
ed? First a recognition that these 
disorders are confused with organ- 
ic sensory impairment. Second, the 
identification of such children. Third 
and most important. the establish- 
ment of facilities for their edu- 
cation and therapy. 

Reprinted from the California News. 
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kinds of work which is very valuable 


Agriculture & Mechanics 
‘SI 


hop 
Mr. J. W. Hopcson 


Horticulture at 0.8.D. 

Because of the ‘realization that 
perhaps half of our readers never 
have seen our\school campus, We 
would like to \briefly discuss the 
horticultural angle as it concerns 
our educational programme. 

ts of course are 
the trees. ity of these 
are silver map! 
maples on the 
about our ten 
can find basswood, 4 
white cedar, white ash, hickory and 
poplar, as well as the beautiful old 
‘Austrian pine in the centre lawn. 
. During the past few years a variety 
of additional specimen trees have 
been added near the Girls’ and 
Junior residences, Butternut, moun-\ 
tain ash, flowering crabs and new 
colourful maples have been planted. 

We now have three kinds of 
hedges—a Norway spruce, Amur 
privet and caragana. The latter 
two were planted this Fall. 

Our shrubs are concentrated in 
foundation plantings around the 
various residences and the hospital. 
This programme ts continuing each 
October. In all there are over 
thirty different varieties of flower- 
ing shrubs making up total of 
over three hundred specimens. 


The Print Shop 


_ Mr. L. E. ‘Morrison 

When a boy selects printing as his 
iife's trade he should select it be- 
cause he likes this trade. He must, 
have a good working knowledge of 
English, grammar, spelling, capital: 
ization, punctuation, and a clear 
thinking mind of his own. He must 
be mentaliy alert and have good 
personal qualifications as; good vi- 
‘sion, normal hands and arms, with 
no serious nervous or mental disor- 
ders. 


His success depends entirely upon 
getting a good solid foundation. To 
achieve this, the student in the print 
shop is started out with elementary 
composition, that is, the setting of 
hand type. 


Beginners often ask the question, 
“Why learn to set type by hand 
when most type is set by ma- 
chines?” 


The answer is that all knowledge 
relative to correct type fuce, size, 
arrangment, capitalization, punctu- 
ation, indention, spacing, justify- 
ing, word division, and other oper- 
ations essential to mastery of the 
machine is best learned at the case. 
In addition, many sizes, and faces 
of type are not available on the 
machine, so that considerable dis- 
play type will always be set by hand, 
especially in job plants and small 
offices not having machines. 


As well as adding to the beauty 
of the grounds, they have given the, 
pupils an excellent opportunity to’ 
learn proper planting methods and 
how to arrange them pleasingly to 
make the most from coloured barks, 
berries, flowers and contrasting 
leaves They range from forsythia 
which blooms here in April, right 
through to the rosy plumes of P.G. 
hydrangeas in Autumn. 


Our older readers may remember 
the large perennial beds of forty 
years ago, which along with the| 
greenhouse and the gardener had 
been discontinued before the arrival | 
of your writer, Peontes and iris) 
have grown around the residences} 
for years. More recently, now that) 
the shrub planting is nearing com- 
pletion, we have set out and have 
plans for further large plantings of 
common perennials. We have used 
those which do best in our heavy 
clay soil, with an eye toward pro- 
viding flowers while school is in ses~ 
sion. In addition to peonies and 
iris we have a nice showing of roses, 
delphiniums, phiox and chrysan- 
themums. These provide opportuni- 
ties for Spring planting work, feed- 
ing, propogation and other care. 
Because of the severity of our Win- 
ters the roses and ‘mums must be 
covered. 

The school greenhouse was dis- 
continued shortly after World War 
I. Now from local growers we 
obtain some three thousand annuals 
which we set out in late May in 
twenty different beds allowiny for 
different planting and colour ar- 
rangements. 


Perhaps no flowers bring ereater 
joy to the pupils than the Spring- 
flowering bulbs. The Junior classes 


Although it is possible to acquire 
ia partial knowledge of operating a 
keyboard of a typesetting or slug- 
casting machine before learning the 
essentials of correct hand coimposi- 


jtion, the effort usually results in sad 


‘disappointment and incompetency 
‘The only way to learn printin: 
thoroughly, or any other technical 
subject for that matter, is to begm 
with the elementary processes, and 
build on a safe and solid founda- 
tion of thoroush and careful pre- 
paration. 


Since the opening of school a great 
deal of time has been spent in put- 
ting the printing office cquipment 
in first class running order. In doing 
the work the printers are learning 
the rudiments of assembling and 
care of machinery. The beginners 
have been busy sorting the type 
cases and at the same time learning 
the layout of the case and the dif- 
ferent sizes and faces of type. 


In between the above activities a 
varied assortment of jobs have been 
produced as well as publishing the 
monthly school paper “The Cana- 
dian”. 


The following are the Student 
Printers for the term 1955-56. 


These boys avirage about ten 
hours a week, except those in their 
Sth term who are in shop about 
22 hours a week.. 


Sth term in Print Shop: Keith 
Dorschner, Kenneth Scarson, Billy 
Gardner. 

4th term 
Skinkle. 

3rd term in Print Shop 


in Print Shop: Gleh 


Donald 
David 


make trips outside to watch the 
activity, of the bees at the crocus 


bed in mid-March and_ successively |' 


get bouquets of daffodils, hyacinths 
scillas and tulips. Last year a large 
bed of, daffodils and tulips was 
planted especially for dining room 
flowers. 


At the moment the dining room 
tables each bear a bowl of paper 
white narcissi bulbs planted by the 
A-M shop boys. 


The care of all these plants is, 
during the school term, part of 
the work of the pupils in our shop. 
Our work is three-fold in purpose 
to beautify the grounds, to provide 
opportunities to teach correct plant- 
ing and care, and to supply the class- 
rooms with flowers. It has always 
been our hope that the future homes 
of our graduates would stand out in 
any community because of their 
flowers. To this end we have tried 


Sattler, Harold Bradley, 
Legue, Alan Oxawa. 
2nd term in Print Shop 
Henshaw, John Fossum, 
Wales, and Bryan Meany. 
1st term in Print Shop: Norman 
Roggie. Byron Parliament and 
Eugene LeBlanc. 


Gordon 
Jackie 


pupils, from their very car liest 
schooling a love for flowers and beau- 
tifu shrubs. They talk about and 
handle these from Junior School 
right through to the bouquets whiclr 
front the auditorium on graduation 
day, 


No such programme would be pos- 
sible without many willing helpers. 
The following are the Agriculture 
and Mechanics boys for this year— 
G. Griffore, N. Thompson, R Moy- 
nahan, H. Alton, S. Reeve. K. Yates. 


through the years to cultivate in the'Murphy, W. Kulp and C. Merrylees. 


GUIDANCE 
Mr. A. J. CLARE 
Summer Employment 

‘A number of our senior girls and 
boys had jobs during the vacation. 
It is interesting to know the kinds 
of work which they, as hearing 
handicapped children are able to 


do. Some worked. all summer and 
others only worked part time. 

Summer jobs serve a nuinber of 

s. First they provide 

jadly wore 


work with 
iences, 


The young workers learn: 

—how to get along with other 
people, 

—about working conditions. 

what an employer expects them 
to do. 

—how much money they can earn 
at a job. 

—that all kinds of work are not 
easy. é 
that people must be patient, and 
that rules have to be obeyed by 
everybody. 

Most of the boys and girls, who 
nave had summer jobs, return to 
school with more desire to get & 
better education, but occasionally 
some, get false ideas of thelr own 
importance. In our guidance class- 


;shop in 


es we teach these pupils the value 
of applying themselves while they 
have the chance and the value of 
improving their education. 


‘The following is a list of pupils 
and the summer jobs that they have 
reported: 


Andre Bourget worked m1 a print 
his home town of Hailey- 
bury for one month. Then he spent 
three weeks working for the Halley- 
bury Lumber Company. He Uked 
this work better than printing. 


Brian Meany worked in the North- 
em Daily News office in Kirkland 
Lake, doing proof reading and cor- 
recting. 


Barbara Beaumont picked to- 
matocs on a farm near Harrow for 
about two weeks. 


Jackie Wales worked at the Ven- 
«tian Blind Company in Port Dover 
for one week. Then he went to visit 
his uncle at Wallaceburg. His uncle 
took him to the Saturday Evening 
Post print shop in Detroit. He 
worked there for five weeks. The 
pay was better. 


Glen Skinkle, who is a Belleville 
boy, was lucky in getting employ- 


ment in the Richard Ellis Commer- 
cial Print Shop. He began working 
on Saturdays before school closed 
and had a full time job for the holl- 
days. 


Sheilagh Kerr gained much exper- 
ience working for two months at 
the Temiskaming News. She opera- 
ted the tcletypesetting machine and 
did a few other jobs. 

Harold Bradley worked for the 
second summer at Smith's Lodge, 
Milford which is in Prince Edward 
County. He looked after boats and 
outboard motors, acted as a guide 
for fishermen, and helped guests 
carry their luggage. 


Nancy Moon spent five weeks 
working at Stedman Brothers, Limi- 
ted. She checked orders before ship- 
ment. 


Betty Williams lives in south wes- 
tern Ontario at Aylmer. Farmers 
raise tobacco near her home so she 
has worked for three summers sort- 
ing and handling the tobacco leaves. 
Betty reported that the early frost 
did much damage to the tobacco 
this year, The job does not last long 
but the pay is good. 


J. Osmars, L. Martin, A. Barron, B.. 


David Legue, from Chatham spent 
seven weeks working at the Mercury 
Press. He got a chance to do many 


for a boy, who Js learning the print. 
ing trade. 


Normal Thompson worked for al- 
most three weeks at the Canadian 
Canners in Wellington. 


Alan Ogawa was employed by the 
West Toronto Printing House. He 
was quite pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to do general work and to 
learn how some of the automatic 
machines operate in large printing 
shops. 


Eleanor Tacknyk worked at Ni- 
agara Food Products, 8 Canning 
Factory, She helped to can peaches. 
‘The hours were long but the pay 
was good. She started a bank ac- 
count in The Royal Bank of Canada, 


Barbara Young worked at 
Smart's Canning Factory in Colling- 
wood. This was her second summer 
at the same factory. 


Jean Drury worked in the tobac- 
co fields at Lisle. 


Glenn Hagedorn worked on a farm 
near Preston. He is interested in 
farming. The man had a milking 
machine to milk the cows and a hay 
baler which tied the hay into bun- 
les, He liked to see these machines 
work. 


Donald Sattler spent his summer 
working at the Planet Printing Com- 
pany Limited, in Chatham. He did 


punching, stitching, paper folding 
‘and addressing mail, 


Diane Moon began working June 
27 at the Crown Life Insurance 
Company in Toronto. She did clerl- 
cal work and typing. 


Donna Bell enjoyed working in the 
Registrar General's office, Toronto. 
She did some filing. accounting and 
typing, She found the work very in- 
teresting and would be glad to get 
employment there when she grad- 
uates. 


Kenneth Searson worked for 
seven weeks at the Eganville Leader, 
a newspaper print shop. He was ¢lad 
to get experience on the linolype 
and platen press. 

Kenneth was surprised to get thls 
job as he had planned to work on 
the farm. 


Colleen Williams began work at 
Mathew Wells Co. Ltd., as soon os 
she got home from school. This face 
tory packs pickles, jams, and many 
different kinds of food. Colleen en- 
Joyed the job and gained much ¢x 
perience. 


Keith Dorschner’spent ten weeks 
in the employ of the North Bay 
Nugget. He did some proof readin. 
correcting, and Mnotype operating. 
Mr. Pringle, his plant superintend- 
ent, taught him how to operate & 
telctypesetting machine. One boy 
had bad luck and broke his Ie © 


Keith got a chance to work for 
three weeks on the teletypesctler. 


Christina Bennett worked in 
kitchen at the Deep River Hospi 
She did cafeteria work. 


Gordon Henshaw began work. 
soon as he got home from school. 
at McCormack-Smythe, Port Credlt 
‘A man taught him how to assemble 
electric stoves. 


He got paid by cheque and opened 
a new Savings Account in The Ca 
nadian Bank of Commerce. 


Robert Hillman worked with the 
Highway’ Construction gang He 
started June 27 and quit the las 
of September. The work was neat 
his home. He helped to lay nev 
cement on the highway and worked 
ten hours a day. He only got hol- 
idays when it rained. The boss ask’ 
ed him if he would work again nest 
summer but Robert would not Pp 
mise. 


Robert Ebersole worked in {he 
planing mill owned by Young Broth- 


ers at Ridgeway. He made windot 


‘sash and door frames. 
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Michael Mooney lives in Arnprior. 


PREPARATORY II A 
Miss J. SHANNON 


I got a letter from Mother We 
have two new bables at home. We 


nave a boy and a girl. 
—Nancy Parkins 


} got a letter from Mother. I 
found a mask in the letter. 
‘Karen 


Rogers. 


costume. I have 


1 have a pirate 
—Cecil Picard 


a black mask. 


I got a box from home. I saw & 
pumpkin on the box. Mother gave 
me a puppet. —John Wilder 


Miss Keeler has a jack-o’-lantern. 
We saw the jack-o'-lantern. 
—Mark Cossey 


We went to Anatoli's birthday 
party. He is eight. —Gwen Milligan 


The leaves fell on the ground. 
John, Mark, Freddie and I threw 
leaves. I raked leaves. 

—Bobby Schultz. 


Loran and I played with cars and 
a truck. I got a rabbit costume. 
We will have a Hallowe'en party. 

—Bruce Watson 


I got a gypsy costume. I have a 
yellow hat and a pink skirt 
—Anne McKercher 


I got a box from Mother. I got a 
costume, apples and candy. 
—Heather McLeary 


I got a letter and a box from 
Helen. I got a pirate costume from 
Mother. —Peter Vekeman 


Thursday, I went to a school on 
the bus. We saw many Brownies. 
We played games and danced. 

—Marilyn Harrison 


PREPARATORY I Jr. B 
Mrs. V. HUTCHINSON 


Aleksander Brill's mother and fa- 
ther came in a car, They bought 
him a big box and a Hallowe'en cos- 
tume. Aleksander was happy to see 
his mother and father. 


Junmy Dochuk's grandma and 
grandpa came to see him. Jimmy 
lkes to play with his wagon. 


Dorothy McLaughlin was very 
pleased with the box from her moth- 
er and father, She would like an- 
other box. 


Kathie Thomas has a colouring 
book. She likes to colour. 


Gordon Litster and Bobby Gar- 
niss had birthdays. They are seven 
years old. Gordon got a train and & 
banjo. Bobby got a truck, an alr- 
plane, a ball, a gun and holster. 
We had a birthday party. We played 
games and had birthday cake, can- 
dy, cookies and milk. We played 
with balloons. Mrs. Hutchinson took 
pictures, 


Arthur Wilson and Patrick Hy- 
land can hardly wait to put on their 
Hallowe'en costumes. We will have 
& Hallowe'en party. We will make a 
jack-o-lantern. We will put on Hal- 
lowe'en costumes, We will bob for 
apples. 


Lucienne Thibeault got a big red 
doll, Lucienne likes the doll. She 
has the doll on her bed. 


PREPARATORY Ill 
Miss NICHOL 


Our Class 


Our class is Preparatory 3. 


Our teacher is Mlss Nichol. 
There are four girls and seven boys 
in our class. 


¥\Shirley Bruce lives in Monticello. 


Herbert Cripps lives in Galt. 


¥|Konrad Kapsa lives in Don Mills. 
Q|Diane Chapeskie™lives in Sarnia. 


Carl Masters lives in Fort William. 
Ivan Beer lives in St. Thomas. 
Diane Wilson lives in Port Arthur. 
I live in Kirkland Lake. 

Miss Nichol lives in Belleville. 

We think Nita Villa will come to our 
class after a while. —Bruce Daniell. 


Herbert's Birthday 
Wednesday, October 5, was Her 
bert’s birthday. He was nine years 
old. He had a party. We played 
“Whiskers on the cat.” We had fun. 
We played Ten Pins. Konrad won. 
Miss Shannon, Mrs, Graham, Miss 
Boyce, the girls and boys came to 
see the party. We had raisin bread, 
carrot sticks, apples, candies, birth- 
day cake, ice-cream and We 
liked Herbert's party. is 
—Shirley Bruce. 


Terry's Birthday 

/ Terry had a birthday. He was 
eight. He got a box and three cards. 
He had a birthday cake. Eight can- 
dles were on it, Miss McCarthy, 
Miss Farrell, Mrs Cameron, Miss 
‘Keeler and the girls and boys came. 
We ate ritz with cheese, apples, ice- 
cream, grapes, licorice and birth- 
day cake. 

We had lemon freshie to drink. We 
chewed bubble gum. We played 
“Shoot the Clown”. We liked Ter- 
ry'’s party. —Ivan Beer. 


Apples 
Tuesday afternoon, October 11, 
1955, we went to the orchard. The 
sun was shining. It was warm. Some 
big boys picked apples. We watched. 
We saw many apples under a tree. 
We saw many apples in big boxes. 
We saw many apples on a table. 
Miss Nichol took pictures. We ate 
some apples. Marilyn gave three 
apples to Miss Hegle. 
—Michael Mooney. 


Autumn 

September 21 was the first day 
of autumn. September, October 
and November are autumn months. 
Terry, Ivan, Herbert, Diane W. and 
Carl have birthdays in autumn. 
It was cool in autumn. Sometimes 
it rains and rains. Sometimes it ts 
sunny and the sky is blue. The 
leaves are red, yellow and brown. 
The wind blows. The leaves fall 
off the trees, The flowers die. 

—Konrad Kapsa. 


Ivan's Birthday 

Ivan had a birthday. He was 
nine. Miss Nichol took a picture. 
Mrs. Graham, the boys and girls 
came. We ate ritz with cheese, 
nuts and suckers. We drank Quik. 

We liked Ivan’s party. 
Carl Masters. 


— 
GRADE I B. 
Mrs. M. DonocHUE 
It 1s autumn now. After school 
we play outside in the leaves. I 
made a leaf house. It was & lot of 
fun. Susan and I tumbled in the 


leaves. We laughed and laughed. 
—Angela Vecchion. 


We have a new Brownie Pack 
at OSD, Raymonde and I are 
Brownies. 

We went down-town Thursday 
October 20 to the Winston Chur- 
chill School. The school is 
beautiful. 

We saw many other Brownies. 
es and 
oe ait —Susan Cooper. 
had a birthday September 27. 
I ‘as eleven years old. We did not 
dress up because we wanted to play 
outside after school. 
My mother sent three dollars to 


We had the birthday cake, grape: 


freshle, ice-cream, candies, cookies 

and grapes for lunch, 
‘The ice-cream cost 50c. a 
Joyed the party very oh = 
—Jackie Clemen. 


0.30 o'clock. We were 
looked at the lake but 


morning I got up at 
Linda and I put on 
. We went outside. I told 
chilly because it was 
Then we ate our break- 
Linda told me that 
visit an old Chi- 
We 
walked along the road-way., The 
Chinese woman said“Who are you?” 
Linda told her that I was deaf. She 
told me that she.was all alone be- 
cause her family lived in -China. I 
was sorry for her, We walked back 
to the house. Then we played Frat 


Iam a Brownie now. Our OSD. 
pack went downtown with Miss 
Shannon and Miss’ Fox. 


I shall wear a brown dress and 


@ brown hat. I am yv to 
be a Brownie. os ee 


Mother will bring me a 
new Hallowe'en costume, 

My brother Kerry had a birth- 
day party. Grandma made the 
cookies. 


I was twelve years old October 7. 
We had a party in the afternoon. 
wa had a birthday cake, ice cream 
cones, ritz, cheese and orange freshie. 

I got two pretty sweaters. One 
sweater is blue and the other swea- 
ter is yellow. I got a pair of brown 
mitts too and a birthday card. 

We played bingo. I was excited 
because I won many times. 
rothy Cook. 


Saturday morning after breakfast 
I helped in the residence. In the 
afternoon we played outside. We 
had fun with the leaves. 

Sunday morning I walked to 
church with Gilbert. Mr. Daniel 
shook hands with us. 

On Sunday night we enjoyed the 
movie about Lassie. Lassie is a very 
clever dog. —Bruce Fisher. 


supper Linda’s sister and her girl 
friend went to dance at a house 
near the store. We did not go to 
the dance because we didn’t know 
how to dance. Linda’s mother and 
daddy went to visit their friends. 
We played games. ‘ 

Sunday night we went to their 
friend's house. We had a beautiful 
dinner. We had potatoes, turkey, 
pickles, carrots, ham, pie, candles, 
fruits and other things. Then we 
played games and cards. I thank- 
ed the people for my nice Thanks- 
giving dinner. 


Monday noon we came back to 
school at 1.30 o'clock. Mr, and Mrs. 
Rennie were very kind to take me 
to their cottage. 

—Patricia Smith, 3A. 


Autumn at the 0.S.D. 

It is Autumn at O.S.D. now. Our 
school is very pretty in Autumn. 
Ivy climbs up the walls of the 
school. It turns to orange and red 
when the weather gets cold. There 
are many beautiful flower beds 
around the school grounds with 
bright-coloured flowers. We have. 
many beautiful maple trees. 


The leaves are changing now. 
Some are bright-red and orange. 
Others are yellow and green. They 
are very pretty. 

We have a large apple orcha¥d 
near the school. There are many 
kinds of apples in the orchard this 
year. We have MacIntosh, Spies, 
Tallman Sweets and Delicious apples. 
The farm men, Mr. Hodgson and 
some big boys picked the apples this 
year. They picked about nine 
hundred bushels. A big truck took 
them to Cold-storage in Trenton. 
We shall have big apples to eat 
all winter. 


We play many games in Autumn. 
Some of the games are rugby,/soc- 


I have a new baby brother. His 
name is Billie. I have two brothers 
now. Peter is ten years old. Billie 
is two weeks old. I have one sister. 
Her name is Judy Anne. She is 
two years old. 

I am very happy about my new 
baby brother. 

My father and mother have & 
new home. I like it very much. 

—Jim Learmonth. 


I received a letter from my 
mother last week. She told me 
that she caught a mouse in a trap. 
She was very frightened. Daddy 
laughed at her. 

Mother is making a Hallowe'en 
costume for me. I shall be @ clown. 

—Mary Nicksy. 


‘We enjoyed the movie about the 
Wizard of Oz. 

The Queen was beautiful. She 
wore a pretty pink dress. The 
girl's name was Dorothy. She wore 
pretty red shoes, The Queen car- 


had a good|® 


ried a wand with a star on the end 
‘of it. The old witch was very wick- 
ed. Dorothy threw hot water on 

her. The witch melted away. 
‘The Queen was kind to Dorothy. 
After a while Dorothy went home. 
—Louise Harley. 


cer, basketball and volleyball. Bell- 
eville High school teams come here 
to play rugby. We like to go to 
watch the rugby games and cheer 
for the OSD. 


We have a big hallowe’en Party 
in Autumn. We all look forward to 
it, We make many costumes and 
dress up for the party. The boys 
and girls look very funny. We 
play games and have @ wonderful 
‘time. —Beth Wright, 4A. 


Intermediate 
School f 


SESSSOOSSSOOSO 
Mrs. A. WANNAMAKER 


‘Thanksgiving Holidsy 
at Lake St. Peter 


PCE 


The Boy Scouts 

We have Boy Scouts at school now 
for the first time. 

Mr. Taylor is the Scoutmaster. 
He chose eighteen boys for scouts. 
‘They are Larry Armes, Jack Cyopeck, 
Gilles Delinellle, Gerry Sullivan, 
Donald Earle, Rolland Dube, David 
Harvie, Adrian Ainsworth, Wilfred 
Grieve,Gilbert Lillie, Douglas Mc- 


Day was on October] Conachie, Brian Ashby, Robert Gow, 

10. Melvin Lapinsky, Rudolf Lacis, Tom- 

Friday evening there was @ very my Walch poo Mcintosh and 
the | John ight. 

ber roger ac 2 our| We went to the Kiwanis Centre 

for our first meeting on Monday 


evening, October 24. Some Belle- 
ville Scouts were there and we learn- 


. hue for the party. me to their cottage at Lake St. Peter ee 
Paes ansebe telephoned the |near Bancroft, Her sites gave us best ad ae played tug-of- 
bakery for a birthday cake. | eof caites north of Belleville. We got (Continued on page 6) 
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The Christmas Vacation 


School will close for the Christ- 
mas vacation at 3.20 pin. on Wed- 
nesday, December 14, and puplis 
living in Northern Ontario will 
leave by train for home later that 
afternoon. All other pupils travel- 
ling by train will leave for home 
on Thursday, December 15. 


Parents who wish to call for their 
children may do so after 3.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 14, 


THE CANADIAN 


Mrs. Higgins Ill 
‘we were sorry to learn of the se- 
rious illness of Mrs. Edith Higgins 
who retired from her position in 
charge of the girls’ residence last 
summer, Mrs. Higgins has been 
confined to Brantford General Hos- 
pital for several weeks with a virus 
infection. We are pleased to report 
that she is on the way to recovery. 
Since she will be convalescing for 
several weeks, we are sure she would 
appreciate cards or letters from her 
many friends. Her address is 
Mrs, E. Higgins, 
17 Maple Avenue. 
Brantford, Ontario. 


Christmas Pageant 

‘The annual Christmas Pageant 
will be presented in the school 
auditorium on Monday, December 
q2th at 2.30 pm. and 8.15 p.m. 
‘The afternoon programme is for 
the children and staff of the 
school. In the evening an offering 
will be taken at the door for the 
Pupils’ Benefit Fund. The. public 
is invited for the evening pro- 
gramme and it is hoped that 
many parents of our children will 
find it possble to be present. 


Students Demonstrate 
Miss C, MALONEY 
LANGUAGE 
A Trip to Napanee 
My classmates and I went to 
Napanee with Mr. Demeza and Mr. 
Gordon by bus about five-thirty 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
[October 2nd. Napanee is 25 miles 
least from here. We went to Grace 
United Church and had a nice sup- 
per with a few men. A minister led 
us in prayer. Then we ate salad, 
potatoes, meat and apple pie. It 
was very delicious. Some men sang 
for’awhile after supper. Marilyn's; 
father and mother came to see her. 
Then Mr. Demeza talked to the 
‘audience about the O.S.D. and after 
that, Mr. Gordon spoke to them. 
We sang "Jesus Loves me This I 
Know." Then we played the rythmn 
band selection called “Nuskha On- 
Away. Mr. Gordon asked us some 
questions. He asked me where I 
live. I told nim that I live in 
‘Aurora, I had a good time. We 
went to the bus and Marilyn's fat- 
her showed us her house. He 
directed the driver to it. Her house 
is very nice. We arrived in Belle- 
ville about ten o'clock and went to 
the residence. I liked the trip to, 
Napanee. —Diane Warlow, 3A.) 


Albert College 


Students Visit 

| ‘A group of 40 sensor students and 
staff members from Albert College 
spent the afternoon of ‘Wednesday, 
November 9, visiting classrooms and 
shops at this school. The visit was 
arranged at the request of the stu- 
dents’ Council of Albert College be- 
cause of the interest <xpressed by so 
many of the students in the work 
of the school. 

The visitors met in the school 
auditorium where Mr. Demeza gave 
‘an introductory talk about the edu- 
cation of deaf children, and Mr. 
Gordon demonstrated the rhythm 
programme. From there they were 
divided into two groups for visits to 
typical classrooms at various levels. 
Following these visits the group as- 
sembled in the auditorium for a li- 
vely question period which ‘reflected 
the keen interest of the visitors in 
our students and their work, 


—_—__——_ 


Fire Prevention Prizes 


Awarded 

At a special assembly of the In- 
termediate and Senior Schools on 
Monday afternoon, November 14, 
Fire Chief G. Vance and Lieut. A. 
Rump presented the prizes to the 
winners of the poster and essay 
competition sponsored annually by 


An Evening in Marmora 
On Wednesday evening October 
the 19th, there was a meeting of 
the Teachers’ and Parents’ As- 


the Belleville Fire Department in 
connection with Fire Prevention 
Week. The usual large number of 
entries was submitted by pupils of 
this school some time ago. Judging 
and awarding of prizes is carried 


sociation in Marmora so we went 
there to demonstrate our speech | 
and school work, All of us 3A 
Seniors, Miss Maloney, and Mr.; 
Demeza left here for Marmora, 
about thirty miles north of here, 


Parents’ Questions 
Answered 


The following are answers to a 
few of the questions most fre- 
guently asked by parents concern- 
ing Christmas home-going: 

1, Meals on trains: 

Sufficient lunch is provided by the 
school for each child for the num- 
ber of meals needed until ‘the des- 
tination is reached.” Parents do not 
need to send money for this pur- 
pose. 
On the return trip to school in 
January parents should provide the 
lunches required. 

2, Luggage: 

No trunks or baggage are check- 
ed at Christmas. If parents require 
their child to bring home more 
clothing than can be carried, they 
may write to the Superintendent 
stating what they wish, and the 
extra parcel will be sent express col- 
lect. When children are returning 
any extra parcels should be, sent 
express prepaid. 

3. Children who remain at 
school: 

Last year only six children spent 
Christmas at school. They had 
their Christmas tree, presents. 
Christmas dinner, 
entertainment throughout the ho! 
day period. Often parents of other 
children ask if they may take home 
with their son or daugther one of 
the children who cannot go home. 
While this interest is appreciated, 
as a general policy we find it more 
satisfactory for many reasons for 
the children who cannot go to their 
own homes to share the Christmas 
fun with one another at school 
Their parents send their presents to 
the school and a good time is pro- 
vided for them. 


Deaf Student Wins 
Marksmanship Pins 


During the summer months, Wil- 
‘lam Gardner, a senior student at 
at the O.8.D. took advantage of 
weekly classes in marksmanship 
given by the Ontario Federation of 
Anglers and Hunters in London to 
improve his skill in target shooting 
He participated in the weekly tarzet 
shooting with hearing boys of the 
district. and was the only boy of 
the group to win all three pins 


or . awarded at the conclusion of the 
, ‘i abe ae the school bus, The road curved |OUt by the Fire Department, | This : 
Sa Ee a eall tor tvaur erg, jsometimes and was bumpy, too. We | ¥°ar® winners were as follows: | (iia, Tie: rennet ea 
please write to the Superintendent noyed signing about news very Posters follows: 
_ advising of the day and time you Me Fieger gty : Bronze pin—5 targets - score 80 or 
aire go arrive at the school. Please; We arrived at the Public School | nq— Margaret. Munsic petiers 
note that pupils may not be called a little after eight o'clock. A large | 3rq—Eugene Fovler Silver pin—10 targets - score 93 or 
for before 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, classroom where we sat, was crowd-|" Senior i abi Pee wor tdi gets 2 asorii-b3 at 
ember 14. ed with the parents and teachers.| gpectal Prize—Eugene Hales 5 Ketter: BE Me BOLE ee Aa 


At first, we sat at the back of th 
Letters are being sent to all par-lroom, The president called, : the 


ents giving exact home-going details. |meeting to order, and the secretary 
Any parents who have not already read the minutes of the last meect- 
forwarded the correct rail fare injing. Mr. Demeza spoke to the 
reply to their letter, are urgently audience about the schoo) and the 
requested to attend to this at once. pupils’ work. The time flew fast 
It is likely that more than 375 of our juntil Mr. Demeza called us to bring 
385 pupils will be going home. leav-'chairs and sit at the front of the 
ing only a small number to remain room near the blackboard, 

at the school for the holiday. While! 


ist—Andre Bourset. 
2nd—Curtis Merryless. 
3rd—Nancy Moon. 


Essays 


On behalf of the Federation. Mr 
Demeza presented all three pins to 
William at the special assembly on 
|November 14. 

We congratulate William as the 
firs. deaf boy in his area to win 
these coveted awards. 


2A. and 3A 

Ist—Lillian Kluba 

2nd—Beth Moore. | 

3rd—Evelyn McGreyor, 
4B. 


Gc. 


' ' : __| 1st—Elise Cushing 1st—Diane goon. 
those who remain will be disappoint- tank stent Saat vowels us and We | 2nd—Faye Westbrook 2nd—Kelth Merschner. 
ed in not being able not to go home, z and con-|3rd—Nora Kay Mathewson. 3rd—Christina¥ Bennett. 


sonants, then into syllables and 
‘words, into phrases and finally sen- 
5 jtences. We lipread these words. If 
Parents who ‘are meeting their We knew a sentence, we wrote it on 
children at trains are urged to the blackboard. She asked us about 


‘ jour hearing losses to show the 
be on hand at the station well be- Why we were different at poe 
fore train time. Rail traffic is heavy |We marked the parts of speech in 


at Christmas time, and sometimes the sentences, too. The people look- 

our children have been placed on a y4.A5,01 they were Vary Wlerested in 

; special section of the train which |that he would like us Lcaline HSpE? 

: has run ahead of the regular train Birthday” because one woman want- 
schedule. f) led to know if we can sing. It hap- 


pened to be my birthday the ne: 
Parents must not take pupils|day so my classmates sang “Happy 


off trains without the school of-|Birthday” to me. Many people clap- 
ficer’s permission. Tt is necessary Ped Mew hands and said that It was 
for the officer to check off on ” 

list the names of the pupils as 
they are taken. 


After the vacation pupils 


they will have entertainment pro- 
vided for them at school. 


Annual 


eo 


in the 


School Auditorium 


Monday, December 12th 


i 

| 8.15 p.m 

} Offering at the door for 
i Pupils’ Benefit Fund 


ee tnt tet 


We had tea and lunch in a room 
having little seats. We ate ham and 
egg sandwiches and delicious cook- 
wil! les. We enjoyed being there very 


retum to the O.S.D. on Wednesday, uch. We arrived buck at the resi- 
retire ta. thes 0.8 De od) Welae a quarter to twelve o'clock 
y Classes begin om the because it was a long way from 


Thursday morning at 830 a.m.‘ Marmora. —Donna Roult, 3A. 
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Cheerleaders 

This year as last year six cheer- 
leaders were chosen to lead us at our 
school games. The six young lassies 
were Donna Bell, Marlene Coulson, 
Betty Williams, Ruth Massicotte, 
Marlene Cadwell and Christina Ben- 
nett. 

‘Through the generosity of the 
school, and “Miss Ketcheson and the 
sewing classes, the girls have their 
first set of cheerleading uniforms. 
‘These consist of yellow turtle neck 
sweaters, navy blue pleated skirts, 
navy blue peaked hats and yellow 
socks. In the future we hope to add 
mits and megaphones. 

‘The girls were out in rain or shine 
to give the boys playing rugby some 
encouragement_during the games. 


Volleyball Jamboree 

The annual girls’ volleybal Jam- 
bvoree was held this year on Novem- 
ber 2nd at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf. 

Fourteen schools were entered, 
one more than last year. These in- 
cluded Albert College, Quinte, Mar- 
mora, Madoc, B.C.1., Trenton, Picton, 
Brighton, Lesronto, Campbellford, 
Wellington, Napanee, Tweed and 
OS.D. There were two teams from 
each school except Deseronto and 
Marmora and they each sent one. 

Play began at 3 p.m. and finished 
with the playoffs at 9:30 p.m. In 
the playoffs for the juniors, Bright- 
on and Trenton came up against 
cach other with Trenton the victor. 
The senior contest was very stiff 
and in the end found OSD. play- 
ing off against Madoc. Each had 
won four games and lost none in the 
schedule to gain a play off berth. 
The final game was very close and 
when the timing hour sounded the 
end of the game. Madoc had won by 
one point. 

This year as last year each school 
was allotted twenty-five tickets 
for spectators. No boys from other 
schools were admitted this year 
which helped to keep the crowds 
down considerably. 

The teams themselves seemed 
full of enthusiasm. ‘his was shown 
with a clap for a point gained or a 
moan and settling down gestures 
for a lost serve. 

We were glad this year to welcome 
Deseronto into the fold. We hope 
they will come again next year and 
that Stirling the only school not 
entered will come to join the fun. 

Thanks goes to the staff of the 
Ontario Schol for the Deaf for giv- 
ing so freely of their time to do a 
splendid Job of supervising at the 
Jamboree. 

Complete scores for the Jamborce 
were as follows: 


Junior 

Wellington 10 Marmora 32 
Campbellford 7 Madoc 32 
Trenton 30 Napanee 10 
BCL 15 Tweed 18 
OSD. 53 Albert College 21 
Campbellford 18 Picton 39 
Marmora Quinte 19 
BCI. 13 Trenton 26 
Madoc 9 Napanee 25 
Tweed 20 Brighton 26 
Wellington 25 O.8.D. 23 
Albert College 22 Picton 23 
BCI. 11 Napanee 31 
Marmora 16 Tweed 31 
Madoc 6 Brighton 30 
Quinte 15 Trenton 52 
Os.D. 28 Picton 19 
Wellington 32 Albert College 17 
BCI. 16 Brighton 7 
Campbellford 10 Tweed 38 
Quinte 21 Wellington 21 
osD 11 Marmora 33 
Trenton 45 Picton 5 
Albert College 16 Madoc 25 
Campbellford 8 Brighton 29 
Quinte 17 Napanee 42 
Playoff final: 


‘Trenton defeated Brighton. 


Senior 
BCL. 19 Trenton 7 
Napanee 45 Albert College 9 
OSD. 26 Tweed 25 
Quinte 27 Picton 16 
Campbellford 36 Deseronto 13 

25 Wellington 10. 

62 Picton 2 

16 OSD. 31 

22 Napence 22 

24 Tweed 12 
Albert College 15 O.S.D. 40 
Campbellford 12 Madoc 36 
Quinte 41. Deseronto su 
Trenton 21 Napanee 15 
Brighton 14 Madoc 15 
BCL. 27 Tweed 12 
Wellington 41 Deseronto 10 
Trenton 38 \Picton 7 
Madoc~# 21 Quinte 47 
Brighton 30 Albert College 10 
Campbellford 15 OS.D. 38 
BCI. 17 Napanee 25 
Deseronto (11: Brighton 44 
Albert College 9 Tweed 42 
Campbellford 15 Wellington 45 
Madoc 34 Picton q 
Playoff final: 
Madoc 17 OSD. 16 
agpascaates LAE M OM, 

Boys’ Sports 
Ma, W. Wittiams 

PAELLA 


€.0.8.S.A. Football 

Football continued at the O.S.D. 
throughout the month of October 
but the number of games was limit- 
ed to four. These happened because 
several of the schools played only 
exhibition games and these teams 
were only given openings available 
after the regular league games were 
scheduled. 


St. Mikes vs 0.S.D. 


On Wednesday, October 12th St. 
Michaels’ returned to O.S.D. for the 
second game between these two 
teams this year. Playing conditions 
were very good. Throughout the 
first half the teams were an even 
match and the game remained 
scoreless. 

However, during the second half 
it was a different story. John Fos- 
sum, 0.S.D.'s left half was benched 
with an injured leg. Bryan Meany: 
the right half was also disqualified 
for rough play. This upset the 
whole team ‘and St. Mikes quickly 
brought the score up to 28 - 0 in 
their favor. 


B.C. vs 0.8.D. 

The O.S.D. team was strengthen- 
ed considerably at this point when 
Robert Hillman returned to school 
and took over his old position of 
left half in the backfield. John Fos- 
sum shifed tg right half position 
and Bryan Meany moved to the 
right end slot. 

The O.S.D. played hard during 
the first three quarters of this game 
but found it impossible to keep the 
strong attack under control. The 
B.C.I. team scored three “TD's.” all 
of which were converted, and a 
rouge to make the score B.C.1-19 
OS.D.-0. In the final quarter the 
OSD. team started to march down 
the field. They scored two quick 
touchdowns jon passes from Ogawa. 
‘The first one was to Hillman and 
the second to Meany. “Neither of 
these were converted bringing the 
final score to B.C.1-19, 0: .D.-10. 


St, Mikes at 0.S.D. 

On Oct. 19th, St. Mikes returned 
for their final game with O.S.D. At 
half time the score stood at 12-6 for 
St. Michaels. The visitors added a- 
nother converted “TD” in the third 
quarter. In the last play of the 
game Bourget booted the ball over 
the St, Mike's goal line for a single 
point. The final score was St. Mikes 
18, O.S.D. 7. 


Albert at 0.5.D. 
Our first game with Albert Col- 


year. The game remained score- 
less throughtout with both teams 
threatening several times. In the 
third quarter Bourget went all the 
way for the home team but the 
“T.D" was not allowed due to illeg- 
al interference by Henshaw. This 
was a hard break for the O.S.D. 
team but it was the only real scor- 
in threat of the game. 

The outstanding characteristic 
about this year's games was the 
low score. The average of all the 
games was 13 points for the visitors 
while O.S.D. scored 4 points. This 
also shows a marked improvement 
over last year’s scores when the 
averaye was 22 points for the op- 
ponents and 4 points for O.S.D. 


Birthday Dinners 
Miss K. B. Day 


On the nineteenth of October, the 
girls of 4B, and F.T.V. prepared the 
birthday dinner for 11:15 a.m. Eight 
gucsts from the Senior school were 
invited here for it, 

Their names were Shirley Warren, 
Christina Bennett, Kenneth Searson, 
Donna Roult, Austin Barron, Collcen 
Williams, Linda Heuvel and Cyril 
Cassell. Serving were Sheilagh Kerr 
and Elsie Cushing. I was hostess. 
The menu for the dinner was can- 
tatoupe, celery and green pepper 
salad. weiners, mashed potatoes, 
scalloped tomatoes, pumpkin pie, 
birthday cake and tea. I guess the 
guests liked the birthd: dinner, 
Elsie, Sheilagh and I enjoyed sex- 
ving it to them. 

-Joy Saunderson, GC 


On Wednesday the twenty-six 
of October, we had a delicious birth- 
day dinner for some intermediate 
boys and girls. I made a plain cake 
and Faye made the tcing. 4B pirls 
prepared the vegetables, meat des- 


sert and fruits. 

About eleven-fifteen a.m. the in- 
termediate girls and boys came here 
and I shook hands with them, T 


said “Happy Birthday.” 

The guests were Gwenda Andi u, 
Jean Lambert, Donald Richardso:: 
Elizabeth Spark, Beverly Clayton, 
Phyllis Blakeston, Donald McIntosh. 
and Fred Clarkson. 

We had apple, green pepper, red 
pepper and cabbage salad, liver and 
bacon, potatoes. cauliflower with 
cheese sauce, buttered beets, muf- 
fins, chocolate custard. birthday 
cake and postum. 

T was the hostess and Colleen Wil- 
llams and Elsie Cushing served the 
dinner. —Christina Bennett, GC. 


| On Wednesday, November 2. at 
11:15 a.m., the Senior pupils had a 
birthday dinner. I came to the Home 


Economics room and shook hands 
with Sharon Kilbreath, Margaret 
Brohman, Catherine McDonald. 


Beth Gonneau, Lucien Martin, Dav- 
id Legue. Beth Moore and Jackie 
Wales as I was the hostess. 

first, they all sat down and we 
prayed. Sheilagh Kerr and Shirly 
Warren, served the meal. The first 
course was tomato juice. The s:cond 
course was beef stew. broccoli and 
beets in French dressing. I passed 
the muffins. Sheilagh and Shirley 
cut the pumpkin pies and passed 
them. 

There was a birthday cake which 
I had baked the day before the din- 
ner. I lighted the candles and the 
guests blew the lights out. I cut the 
cake and passed it. I also passed the 
tea. 

When the dinner was over, they 
all stood up and shook hands with 
Miss Daly and me and thanked us 
for the delicious dinner. 

Sheilagh Kerr and Shirley Warren 
and I had a delicious dinner our- 
selves. We thanked the girls who 
had prepared the foods. 

—Donna Bell, GC. 


lege was also the last one for this; 


Intermediate School 
Hallowe’en Party 

The Intermediate School had their 
annual Hallowe'en Party on Monday 
afternoon, the October thirty-first, 
from one o'clock until 3:30 o'clock, 

For weeks before the party, boys 
and girls had been secretly working 
in the basements and other out-of- 
the-way places, and many myster- 
fous things were being planned and 
formed. 

Mr. K. Graham and his commit- 
tee of teachers and pupils prepared 
an interesting programme of games 
for the Harty. Mrs. Quinn, Mr. Tay- 
lor and{their committee of pupils 
planned’ a wonderffl lunch. Mrs. 
Simpson and Mr. Vaughan with their 
committee of pupils decorated the 
auditorium most attractively for the 
occasion, ‘ 

The stage presented an eerie place 
with many small anigals made from 
squash, marrow and other garden 
vegetables and Jack-o'-lanterns 
among a background or trees. Huge 
black bats and spiders and iridscent 
balloon-ghosts floated from the ceil- 
ing. Around the sides of the room 
small trees were placed and from 
these hung bright-red apples, strings 
of peanuts, false facts made by*the 
children from paper-bays, and gha- 
stly-looking balloon-chosts, Lighted 
jack-o'-lanterns of many designs 
were placed around the room to add 
to the weird scene. 

Promptly at one o'clock more than 
one hundred strange and amusing 
animals, people and objects wended 
their way to the auditorium. Here, 
they formed in a parade to be ad- 
mired and recognized by their tea- 
chers and friends. fhe parade then 
proceeded from the assembly hall 
along the lower corridors to be seen 
and admired by the children of the 
Junior School and the Senior stu- 
dents, ; 

The childrén again returned to 
the auditorium where the judges,- 
Mr. Stratton. Mrs, Moore and Mr. 
Harris had the dificult. task of 
choosin: the prize-winners. Games 
then followed after which Mr. Strat- 
ton threw showirs of Hallowe'en 
candy from the balcony and a big 
scramble for these took place. 


After the prizes were awarded to 


the prizs-winners by Mrs. Wanna- 
maker, the lunch cummittee served 
a variety of small cakes and cookies 
all nicely for the oct 

} sion. o. milk. ice-cream, 
candit apples. 

After g “God Save the 
Queen” the children lined-up to 
thank the committees responsible 
for the 

The p ers were as “follows: 
Girls 

18th Century Lady — Margaret 
Munsie 

Shy Twins — Mary Anne Oar 
and Margaret Schneller. * 

Darkie Tins — Bernice Spence 


and Janctte Morgan. 
Gypsy — Phyllis Blakeston. 
Good Costume — Jean Shaw. 


Boys: 

Hospital Bed and Patient — Bruce 
Williams and Bruce Eynon. 

Negro Twins — Gilbert Lillie and 
Rudolfs Lacis. 

Baby in Crib — Adrian Ainsworth, 
James Henderson and Melvin Lapin- 
sky. 

Car —- Donald Earle, Donald Ri- 
charson and James Hawkins. 

Clown — David McGough. 
Honourable Mention: 

Jeep — Eugene Fowler and Jack 
Cyopeck. 

Many other girls and boys should 
receive honourable mention, too. 
AW. 
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‘We are very happy because Mr. 
Taylor chose us for Scouts. Some 
boys want to be scouts but they are 
too old. —John Wright, 4A. 


\y Thanksgiving Holiday 

We had beautiful weather for our 
Thanksgiving Holidays. 

Friday afternoon, many girls and 
boys went home for the Thanksgiving 
Holiday but I didn’t go home. I 
went to the gym and I played basket- 
ball. John and James wanted my 
basketball so they stole it and they 
told me that I couldn't play with it 
so I felt lonesome. The senior boys 
were angry at John and James. 
ter supper it was raining very, very 
hard. The boys saw the floor was 
flooded a little in the residence. 
Then I went to the gym. It was flo- 
oded there a little also. 

Saturday morning we changed our 
sheets and pillowcases. After dinner 
most of us went downtown and I 
went to the show at the McCarthy 
theatre. It was called “Not as a 
Stranger.” After supper I saw a 
good movie in the assembly room 
and it was callled “Son o: Lassie. ee 
He was a very clever doz I went 
to bed at 9.00 o'clock. 

Sunday morning after breakfast 
I went to church in Belleville. After 
dinner I went for a walk downtown. 
I saw Mrs. Forester. She has a new 
baby boy and it was very cute. She 
used to be my teacher. After supper 
we had a good movie again. I went 
to bed at 9.00 o'clock. 

October 10 was Thanksgiving Day 


We didn't come to school because |? 


it was a holiday. I went downtown 
and I bought a comic book and 
then I went around the city. For 
dinner we had mashed potatoes, 
turkey, cranberries, chocolate ice 
cream, tomatoes and fruit. It was 
a grand dinner. After supper. we 
had a very good movie at school 
and it was called “At the Circus.” 
Three boys were funny and I laugh- 
ed and laughed. At 9.30 o'clock I 
went to bed because I was tured. 

—Gerald Sullivan, 34 


Our New House Supervisor 

Two weeks ago Friday October 
14, Mr. Demeza told the girls to go 
to the assembly room. Mr. Demcza 
introduced our new supervisor. Her 
name is Mrs. Graham. Mrs, Higgins 
was the supervisor last year. Mr. 
Demeza told us that we must help 
Mrs. Graham. The girls were happy 
to see Mrs. Graham. Mrs. Graham 
has one daughter and one son. Her 
husband died. We were surprised 
because she was a nurse before. 
Mr. Demeza told us all about Mrs. 
Graham. She saw many girls in the 
assembly room. She wanted to know 
our names. We liked her very much. 
Mr, Demeza knows that we miss 
Mrs. Higgins. Mr. Demeza talked to 
our housemothers about five min- 
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girls and boys helped Mrs. 
to move the and 
‘and boys’ desks and 
teachers’ rooms are 
are not 
will 


went to Guelph 
lives. The trees 


lunch, Then we dry. The 


where my family 


‘After awhile father, mother and T painted ike we aimee best 
went shopping. ter supper I aS oan Ison, 3A. 


played with Martha, Susan, Starr 
‘and Suzanne. We had lots of fun. 
My sister made a skirt for Y 
I was surprised that she knows how 
to make things for herself. 

Sunday I had breakfast. My dog 
wanted to play outside. He played 
with another dog. He was happy. I 
put on a clean After dinner 
I played with my dog again. He was 
happy to play ball. He likes to play 
ball very much. 

Monday the trees were beautiful, 
it was Thanksgiving Day. Tt was 
very warm. After breakfast we went 
to Toronto. Then Doris and I came 
back to school. We got here at 
eight o'clock I thanked her very 
much for bringing me to school. 
Doris was very glad to take me with 
her in her car. —Elizabeth Spark, 3A 


——_- 


Thanksgiving Holiday 

We had beautiful weather for our 
Thanksgiving Holidays. I was very 
happy because I like the beautiful 
Autumn weather. Many girls and 
boys went home for the Thanks- 
civing Holidays. I did not go home. 
f was disappointed because I did not 
go but I did not cry to go home. It 
was very, very rainy, We ran to 
the residence very fast. Sometimes 
the girls were afraid of the storm. 
Our clothes were very wet. Some 
of the girls lost their shoes in the 
‘water. They were funny and we had 
to laugh at them. 
Saturday Mrs. Boyd went for the 
mail. She came back to the resi- 
dence with the mail. She told the 
girls who got Iétters and boxes. She 
Gid not give me one and I was dis. 
appointed. We saw some good show$ 
on television. 
‘After supper the girls and boys 
went to the movie in the Assembly 
Room. It was about “Son of Lassie.” 
It was a nice story about a dog. 
I was tired after the movie. 
Monday morning we did not come 
to school because it was Thanks- 
giving Holiday. We had a nice 
Thanksgiving dinner. We had tur- 
key, dressing, cranberries, mashed 
potatoes, ice cream and fruit, In the 
evening some girls came back to 
school from home. We had a good 
ume on our Thanksgiving Holiday 
—Patricia How, 3A. 


The New Lights 

Five weeks ago some men brought 
some new fluorescent lights here 
in a big truck, They brought them 
for our school. Two men took the 
cid lights out of our class rooms. 
‘All the teachers were very happy 
because the men brought them to 
the class rooms. “All the deaf girls 
and boys were very happy also. 
The men pui the new fluorescent 
hghts in our class room in school. 
The lights are very beautiful and 
1p us to see the blackboards and 
teachers. It helps us to learn better. 
We lke the new hghts much better 
than the oid lights. 
—Jack Cyopeck, 3A. 


The Girl Guides 

Tuesday night, October 18, Miss 
Huffman, Miss Rush and Mrs. Le- 
tersky chose six girls from our class 
for Girl Guides. They chose Jean 
Shaw, Pat How, Elizabeth Spark, 
Pauline Tschirhart, Annabelle Cronk 
and me. We are thirteen years old. 
They did not choose the other girls 
in our class because they are four- 
teen years old. We went in the bus 
with eleven other girls from the Ju- 
nior school. We had a Guide meet- 
ing at Queen Mary school in Belle- 
ville. We saw many other Girl 
Guides there. They were marching 
so we watched them. This ts the 
first time we had Girl Guides. 
like it very much. 

—June Braden, 3A. 


Thanksgiving Holiday at School 

Many girls and boys went home 
for the Thanksgiving Holiday but 1 
did not go home. We had a good 
time at school. I told Patsy Bishop 
that I hoped she would have a good 
ume on the Holiday because she 
went home. She thanked me 
Friday morning it was raining & 
attle. We came to school at 8.30 
ye We learned our lessons and 
played gemes outside or in the gym. 
The girls played on the ocean waves. 
After dinner we went to the resi- 
dence. 1 wanted to see the names of 
the girls who had mail. I did not get 
a box or a letter. I was very disap- 
pointed because I didn’t get a box 
Sr a tetter. I think my father was 
working very hard in the house. My 
father likes to work very hard. I 
hope my mother will send me a box. 
We came to school at 1.00 o'clock. 
We worked very hard in school. Af- 
ter supper the boys did not go to 
swim at Albert College because there 
was a bad storm, rain, thunder and 
lightning. We took off our socks 


ck. 


Thanksgiving Day at School 
Thanksgiving Day was on October 
10. We had beautiful weather for 
our Thanksgiving Holiday. Many 
girls ond boys went home for the 
Thanksgiving Holiday but I did not 
\go. 


utes. Mrs. Graham liked the girl's 

residence. 1 think she is very kind 

, Woman. She 1s pleasant with us 
—Bernice Spence, 3A. 


‘Thanksgiving Holiday at Home 
We had beautiful weather for our 
‘Thanksgiving Holidays. It was a 
little warm. The girls played out- 
side and in the gym. \ 
On Friday morning the girls and 
boys went to breakfast then we) 
came back to school. We worked 
hard at school. 


Mrs. Moore told me 
not come back to school in the! 
afternoon because my friend would 
come to call for me at one o'clock. 
Then Doris called for me. After 
awhile it began to rain. It rained 
very hard. Doris stopped the car 
because it was raining so hard. After 
awhile it stopped so Doris and I) 
went- on. After awhile we stopped 
at Doris’ house. Doris lives in To- 
ronto. Jim and Eleanor came to call 
for me and then we went to their 
house. 


Jim, Eleanor and I had, 
| 


and shoes. Mrs. Brown told us to 
put on our socks and shoes. We did 
not want to have wet socks because 
it makes our shoes small. The boys 
were disappointed because they did 
not go to swim at Albert College. 


Friday evening it was raining very 
hard. The girls ran to the residence. 
‘They had their clothes and hair all 
wet. Some girl's mothers and fa- 
thers came to the residence. They 

called for the girls to go home. The 
Their clothes and hair were all wet.|girls told Miss Fox that she was very 
My hair came out of curl. I was/lucky because she had her raincoat 
Ured because I had to curl my hair.) and was not all wet, Miss Fox laugh 

Suturday morning the junior girls|ed at the girls. 
and senior girls practiced volleyball] Saturday morning the 


irls went 
for COSSA. —Lee Hunter, 3A.|to gym. : 


Miss Wilbur told two girls 
ee to sweep the floor. Then she told 
Painting the Class Rooms the girls that the floor was very nice. 
Some men are painting our class- |In the afternoon some girls went to 
he show in Belleville ‘They went to 
the Belle. In the evening we 
\very nice movie. It was called. 
of Lassie.” It was about clever dors 
\The girls and boys liked it very 
painted Mr. Vader’s room. My. Va-|much and laughed at Laddie be- 
Tere seout (# deep blue. We da xb | Case be stole he flowers, trou, the 
have school in Mr. Vader's room be- |man’s garden. 
cause the paint is wet. Soon the. Sunday morning we did not come 
" will be dry. Mrs. Simpson’s'to Sunday school. Some girls and 
room is pink. Mrs. Simpson wanted boys went to church but I did not go 
pink. The men sald “all right". The'to church because I was sick. 7 
men painted the wall last week. The |stayed in the residence. Mrs. Boyd 
firls and boys stayed out in the hall asked me if I wanted to watch tele 
near the window. Now the walls are vision and lie down on a chair. It 


green. The girls and boys liked it. 
Her room is beautiful. The men 


was about, “This is the Life” and 
“The Princess and the Puppet”. It 
was very good. 


Monday morning we did not come 
to school. The giris played outside. 
It was cool. The girls helped the 
housemothers pick up the papers 
‘and put them in the basket. We had 
mashed potatoes, gravy, tomatocs, 
chicken and ice cream with chocolate 
sauce for dinner. In the afternoon 
the girls went to the show in Belle- 
ville. They went to the McCarthy. 
In the evening we had a funny moy- 
jes. It was'called, “At The Circus”, 
Tt was about a man named Marx, 
‘The girls and boys came to school. 
‘They saw the movie at school. We 
laughed at the funny men. 
—Pauline Tschirhart, 3A. 


Thanksgiving Holiday a School 

Thanksgiving Day was on October 
10. Many girls and boys went home 
for the Thanksgiving Holiday but 
I did not go. 


Friday night it was raining very 
hard and there was a very bad 
storm. Some big girls took off their 
shoes so that their shoes would not 
get wet. In the basement the water 
was all over the floor. We all ran 
to the residence. Many girls’ clothes 
got very wet so we hung them up 
to get dry. Soon some girls’ and 
boys’ mothers and fathers came. 
Then it stopped raining and we all 
went to bed. 


Saturday morning we did not 


We| 


come to school. We played outside. 
In the afternoon some big girls 
went to the movies downtown in 
Belleville. They went to the Belle. 
I did not go. We went outside and 
played. After awhile Mrs. Frederick 
got a box of apples to give to the 
girls to eat. At supper time the 
big girls were late coming from the 
movies, After supper we went to 
the assembly room. The title of the 
movies was, “Son of Lassie." It was 
a very good picture. Lassie’s son 
alwa! pulled the flowers out of 
people's gardens. We all laughed 
because he was so cute. 


Sunday we went to church and we 
saw many pretty bright-c oloured 
AVES. They looked nice and 
shiny. The leaves were falling on 
the ground, Soon it will be snowing 
im November. In the afternoon 
some of the girls and I went up- 
stairs an the residence to watch 
television. After supper we went to 
the movies the same as Saturday 
‘Two Germans did not like dogs If 
they saw dovs, they would shoot at 
them but Lassie was a very clever 
dog and was safe. 


Monday it was Thanksgiving Day 
We had chicken, cranberry Jam, 
mashed potatoes, tomatoes and 
many different fruits for dinner 
Diane Moon wrote a note on the 
biackboard to thank Mrs. Quinn for 
the delicious dinner. She was very 
sind to us all the time. We all 
clapped our hands. We enjoyed 
our Thanksgiving Day and had 
nice time. —Jean Shaw, 3A. 


Thanksiving ay Home 
Friday afternoon Mother came to 
see me and we went shopping. 
Mother bought a plant with flowers: 
It was a present for Granma 
Granpa Fowler. Mother and I went 
home. Daddy bought thirty white 
chickens, 


Saturday morning. Mother put ® 
wh.te bell over the bed for Granms 
and Grampa Fowler for their wed 
ling anniversary. Daddy and Mothe!, 
went to Oshawa to see Grama 
Grampa Fowler. Carfield Gordon 
and I rode on our three horses. 


In the afternoon, I watched tele- 
vision about football and then I went 
to sleep for a long time. In the 
evening I watched a movie about » 
race horse. Daddy, Mother, Grams 
and Grampa came home. 

Sunday moming Garfield and 1 
|rode horseback again. I caried my 
dog on the horseback. The dog play- 
‘Continued on page 7) 
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Mr, J. Boyd 


Senlor Hallowe'en Party 

October 3ist wes Hallowe'en, 50 
we had a Hallowe'en party in the 
auditorium at 7.15 in the evening. 
‘The auditorium was decorated with 
many Jack-o-lanterns with candles 
inside of them and there were ttle 
ghosts everywhere hanging from the 
telling and walls. There was also a 
big black bat hanging from the ceil- 
ing. The auditorium looked nice 
with the decorations. 


‘The girls and boys began to arrive 
at the auditorium in many 
costumes, The teachers, and some 
visitors wore costumes, too, Some 
wore costumes such as devils, pump- 
kins, old ladies and men, Negroes 
Vikings and many other \funny cos- 
tumes, They all walked /around the 
auditorium and we tried to find out 
who were in the costumes. It was 
hard to guess. We walked around for 
several minutes, then Mr. Williams 
turned the light off and told the 
girls with costumes to walk around 
the floor, so the Judges would choose 
the best costumes. They marched 
around several times. Then the boys’ 
turn came to march around the 
floor. Mr, Gordon and Mr. Taylor 
took pictures and movies of the girls 
and boys in their costumes. Mrs. 
Demeza, Miss Hegle and Miss Fitz- 
gerald were the judges to choose the 
best costumes. After the judging was 
over, the teachers went up to the 
platform and took off their masks. 
We all laughed because we didn’t 
know some of them when they were 
in the costumes. When that was over 
the girls and boys went to take off 
their costumes down in the base- 
ment. 


Then we played games. There were 
eight teams, First we played ostrich 
tag. The game was fun. Next came 
the Hipper Dipper relay. We put a 
ball between our sides then we tried 
to walk without holding the ball. 
My team was number one and we 
won the game. We all got candy 
kisses for winning. Then we went 
back to our seats and watched tho 
Donut Stunt” on the platform. 
Some girls and boys tried to eat the 
donuts which hung on a line. The 
first girl or boy to eat all the donut 
was the winner. Margaret Reid and 
Harold Bradley were the winners. 
After that we went back to our 
wams to play the “Broom and Bal- 
loon" relay. The game was fun, Then 
came the blindfold stunt, It was the 
last game. 

When the games were over, we 
had lunch. The maids served the 
lunch of donuts covered with sugar, 
ice-cream, apple cider and Hallow- 
en candies. The lunch was delic- 
ous. 

When we finished our lunch, Mr. 
Williams told us that the prizes 
would be given for the best costumes. 
Mr. Morrison and Mrs. Demeza stood 
on the platform and Mr. Morrison 
‘ad out the names of the winners. 
Tae first girls’ prize went to Donna 
Roult and Marilyn Lawrence as “The 
Snake Charmer and Snakes.” Second 
prize was given to “The Twin 
Pumpkins." Jean Drury, Joy Saun- 
dérson. The third prize was pre- 
sented to "The Cat, the Dog, and the 
Mouse”, Christiana Bennet, Mar- 
lene Coulson and Doune Clary. 
Fourth prize winners were Betty 
Williams and Marilyn Bishop as the 
devils". Pifth was Lucy Kasm as an 
old fashioned lady. The sixth prize 
was won by “The Twin Dolls", Diane 
Moon and Beth Gonneau. 

After the girls received thelr 
prizes of chocolates, Mr. Morrison 
called the boys. First was “The. Vi- 
king Ship", Andre Bourget, Billy 


Robert Ebersole and Gordon Hen- 
shaw as “The Dragon.” Third prize 


won the fifth prize as “Laurel and 
tie between Andrew Dube and his 
racing boat and 
land Stephen Reeve’ 
for the sixth prize. 
When the prize awarding was: 
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ted to “The Wonder Bread 


Couple and the Wedding Cake. 
Austin Barron and Brian Murphy 
dy.” After that there was a 
Lucien Martin's | 
"s “Hot Rod Car” 


over we sang “God Save The) 
Queen”. Then we shook hands with 
Mrs. Demeza when we were leaving. 
‘We went back to the residence. It 
was 10.30 p.m. when went to bed. 
We were very tired, but we had a 
very wonderful time at our Hallow- 
e’en party. 

Evelyn, McGregor, 2A Sr. 


Fire’ Prevention 
Every yedr people read in the 
newspaper about fires in homes or 
in forests. It is awful that people 
are not careful with fire. 
Some people make bonfires too 
near the fences, sheds and garages. 
They should make bonfires far away 
from the buildings and fences. 


when they telephone or leave the 
house. They should pull out the 
plug when they are leaving the 
house or making a telephone call. 
‘They , sometimes leave the old 
wires under rugs. This can cause 
la fire. They should check the wires 
every year. 

Sometimes people clean clothes or 
rugs with gasoline. They should 
know never use gasoline to clean 
the clothes or rugs in the home. 
The children should not play 
with matches. Mothers should put 
the matches on a high shelf out of 
reach of children. 

The people must clean the chim- 
ney every year if it Is old. It won't 
cause a fire if they have a clean 
chimney 

People must check everything in 
the house before they leave 
house. Many millions of dollars are 
lost when people are careless with 
fire in their homes. “Be careful 
with fire." —Faye ‘Westbrook, 4B. 

Fire Prevention in the Forest 
In summer and autumn all the 
people must be careful in the forest. 
because of the danger of fire to 
our beautiful forests. Some people 
going for walks in the woods, throw 
their cigarettes on the ground. This 
easily starts a fire.¢ 
Some people ride cars through 
the woods. They should not throw 
cigarettes or matches out of the 
window. They should put the butts 
in the ash tray of the cars. 
People, when they camp. should 
put rocks in a circle and build the 
fire in the centre. When they 80 
home, they should put the fire out 
with water. They should kick 
the logs and stir fife to be sure it 
is out. 

When picnics are all finished. do 
not throw bottles onto the ground, 
Ipecause the sun shines through and 
makes the leaves burn. 

Every year the firemen work 
hard to put fires out and millions 
lof dollars are lost. We should all 
try to save our forests from fire 
—Jackie Wales. 2A. 


The Witch 

A little girl walked to the ,woods 
and found a house. ‘She cleaned 
lof a window. She peeked in the 
window to see into this house. She 
saw that a witch stayed in the old 
hut in the forest. 


witch was an old, usly 


ted chin. 


straight uncombed hair, small beady 
eyes, warts and long thin finger- 


Sometimes, they leave the iron on; 


the; 


‘The old ‘hut was dusty and dirt; 
with spider 4 
[They hung from the ceiling. 


jgainst her chair. A black, 
leyed cat was beside her. A fire 
burned in the fireplace where a pot 
lwas hanging. She was carving 
pumpkins to make Jack O’Lanterns. 
"The girl was scared of the old, ugly 
lwoman. The old, ugly woman made 
the girl afraid and she ran away. 
—Elise Cushing, 4B. 


A Strange Dream 
One night I went to bed and had 
‘a strange dream. 
One day I walked through the 
lwoods and saw an old cabin. I went 
ito the cabin and wiped off the dirty 
window. I saw an old, thin, ugly 
woman. She had a long crooked 
nose, pointed chin, small eyes, thin 
lips and long finger nails. She had 
a wart on her long nose. She had 
luncombed hair. She liked straight 
hair. She wore an old, old, black 
dress, worn boots and a long point- 
ed hat. 
She sat in front of the fireplace. 
I looked around the house and it 
was dirty and dusty. I saw bats 
sleeping up on the ceiling and a 
black cat asleep beside the fireplace. 
Sometimes she travelled on her 
magic broom in the air. Her broom 
|was leaning against her chair. She 
liked to scare the people. 
I thought she was a witch. I 
slipped and broke the window. The 
itch saw me and tried to catch 


| 


\ 
wil 


on the ground and hit my head. 
‘The witch got me. 

Suddenly a boy woke me up. I 
‘opened my eyes and saw a bed. 
\r was lying down on the floor. I 
jihad a bad dream. I thanked the 
jboy who woke me up. 

—John Fossum. 
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Miss C. MALONEY 

Autumn Miracle 
We read a story entitled “Autumn 
Miracle.” What is a miracle? It is 
‘a wonderful happening. The birds 
have a wonderful instinct which 
Inelps them during migration. The 
eeling, or knowledge, or instinct is 
deep inside them. It helps them to 
find their way southward over dif- 
ferent routes. Men could not find 
their way without a compass. 

Many years and years ago the 
Indians of North America watch- 
ed the wild geese fly nonking to- 
ward the south. People still watch 
the different birds in migration. 
(We wonder at the knowledge that 
guides these millions of wings on 
their long difficult trips. 

The birds plan and make pre- 
parations for their flight to South 
‘America and other places. In molt- 
ing they lose two feathers at as 
time. Molting means that old worn 
eathers drop off and other new 


2A. 


' 


webs and cob-webs.jdarkness, 


‘me. I began to run but I fell down | 


When the moon {s full, in the 
you will see, with the 


Thelhelp of big field glasses, 

little girl was surprised that the geese flying. You. may hear “the 

old hut was not clean. Bats were/faint noise of thelr wings and the 

ene around the inside of the old|whistle of thrushes, as they pass 

ee Pao, old ugly woman had aloverhead. We wonder how they can 
gic broom. It was leaning a-|follow their routes safely. It really 

greenjis a miracle. 


—Christina Bennett, G.C. 
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with the horse's nose. After 
awhile the horse stepped on one of 
the dog’s feet so he ran away. 
Monday morning Daddy, Gerald 
and Frank went to make a house. 
For dinner. we two ducks dress- 
‘ing, potatoes, Pickles and ap- 
ple pie and ice cream. Grampa and 
Grama Fowler and my family went 
to the Fair at Norwood. Daddy did- 
n't go to the fair because he stayed 
to work on the farm. A man talked 
to us. My mother told me that 6 
race horse fell. A man had gut his 
cheek and he went to the Hospital 
in Peterboro. Mother told me about 
it. —Eugene Fowler, 3A. 


Thank.giving Holiday at School 
Thanksgiving Day wasjon October 
10. We had beautiful weather for 
our Thanksgiving Holiday. Many 
girls and boys went home for the 
‘Thanksgiving Holiday but I did not 
go home. The leaves were beginning 
to fall on the ground. 

Friday afternoon Elizabeth Spark 
went home at 1 o'clock. We had 
religion in school. Mrs. Simpson 
told the girls and boys to go to 
the dining room for our lesson be- 
cal the men were painting the 
walls of her classroom. After school 
we went to the gym. It was rain- 
ing very hard. After supper the 
girls clothes and shoes were wel 
going to the residence. Patsy Smith 
and Linda Rennie went to Bancroft. 
Linda's mother had a headache. Mrs. 
Brown gave her some pills. The girls 
washed their socks and feet. I help- 
ed one girl curl her hair. We went 
to bed. Donna Bell went home at 9 
o'clock. 

Saturday morning we worked hard 
in the residence. I swept the mail 
room. After breakfast we went to 
the residence. The big girls brought 
the mail. Some girls got boxes from 
their mothers and fathers. We did 
not wash our hair. Miss Wilbur told 
June and Pauline to sweep the floor 
in the gym. Some of the girls went 
home. One big girl wrote the names 
on a paper of the girls who went to 
the show. After dinner the big’ girls 
went to the show in Belleville. We 
watched television for a little while. 
Mr, Demeza’s brother and little girl 
came to see the girls and boys. They 
went to see the 


m. Barbara Young 
gave his little rece an apple. We 
played outside. We had a 


food time. 
Elaine Bennett and I played on tho 
ocean waves. She told me that the 
girls would like Elaine to run the 
ocean waves. It went very fast. I 
played jacks on the sidewalk. Ann 
Todd gave me some gum. So I 
thanked her. Mrs. Nicholson gave 


lones grow in their places. The 
middle feather of each wing is the 
first to go. 

Late it 
Canada cha 
then to Cuba. 
‘August they ff] 
‘Mountains, across 
‘they arrive at the Upper Paraguay 
‘River in September on November. 

Nighthawks fly very quickly from 
he Yukon in North America to Ar- 
gentina. During molting. 
fiame-red feathers of the male scar- 
let tana 
‘This protect 
the night haw! 
hummingbirds fly ve 


July, Bobolinks leave 
fly to South Carolina, 
About the last of 

ly over the Andes’ 

Brazil, and finally 


(Mexico to Yucatans in Cel 


.” erica. 

Our winter visitors are juncos. 
crossbills, and pine grosbeaks. They 
rica in 


nails. Her clothes were very 


Gardener, David Legue and Billy 
Bates. Second prize winners were 


She had a long black cloak. 


pointed hat and old, worn boots. 


.lcome here from North Ame! 


poor. 
high November or December. We like to, 


see them. 


the 


ger turns to dull green. 
ts him from the eyes of 
ks. Ruby-throated 
ry fast for five 
hundred miles over the Gulf of 
tral A- 


us an apple. She told us not to throw 
it on the grass. After supper we had 
a good movie at school. It was cal- 
led, “Son of Lassie.” The dogs’ 
names were Laddie and Lassie. It 
was coloured and it was pretty. We 
were tired. 

Sunday morning we went to church 
It was beauitful weather. After 
church we came to the dining- 
room. My friend came to see me. 
I do not know who she was. Ruth 
told me that her friend knew me. 
‘We watched television. It was very 
good. After supper we went to 

—Annabele Cronk, 3A. 


—_—— 


‘The subscription rate for the Can- 
adian is 50 cents per year. ‘The 
expiry date of ‘your subscription 
according to our records shows on 
the address label of your paper 
each month. Please look at this label 
and send in the amount needed to 
bring your subscription up to date. 
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THE CANADIAN 


Balance and the Deaf © 


By B. L. RUHL 


Director of Physical Education Louisiana State School for the Deaf 


ceived. pertaining |Our northern objective, which took 


Note: From carious sources, questions have been Tee Aeon | us east to Mattawa and south for 


to balance test being conducted at LSD. It is 


articte will answer these questions 


and, perhaps, stimulate interest 


@ like program in other schools for the deaf.—KL. 


What is Balance? There is still 
some quéstion about that. Studies 
of balance go back over = thou- 
sand years. From these studies we 
have come to the conclusion that 
balance consists of three major 
factors: 1. Eye sight. The use of 
sight is used most of all in main- 
taining balance. 2. The semi-cir- 
cular canals or vestibular labyrinth. 
Within the head between the ears 
are small canals filled with liquid. 
It is belleved that these canals help 
us maintain balance; that these 
canals operate very much on the 
same principle as a carpenter's 
level—the movement of the liquid 
over hair follicles stimulate nerve 
endings and helps us orient our 
position. 3. The last component of 
balance is coordination of muscles. 
‘The skeleton is equipped with two 
sets of muscles—one contracts and 
one extends. Through this dual 
system of muscles we are able to 
straighten up, to lean to one side or 
to the other and return to an up- 
right position. Our eyesight and 
sem-circular canals provide the 
signal for these muscles to contract 
or extend, to maintain balance. 
Coordination determines the speed 
and effectiveness of our responses 
to these signals. 

The deaf are handicapped in only 
one of the three factors involved in 


balance—this is the action of the | 


semi-circular canals. In many in- 
stances the semi-circular canals may 
not have been affected by the cause 
of deafness. Where this is the case 
the balance should be normal, pro- 
vided the coordination or eyesight 
was not affected. It has generally 
been found that persons who were 
born deaf have better balance than 
those who became deaf through ill- 
ness or an accident. This is mainly 
because the semi-circular canals are 
usually affected in illnesses which 
cause deafness. In many instances, 
such as spinal menengitis, not only 
is the hearing affected, but the 
coordination of the individual. In 
these instances the individual can- 
not hope to have good balance. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE TO IM- 
PROVE BALANCE? The above par- 
agraphs give a brief summary of 
the factors involved in balance. 
From this you may realize that 
balance can be taught and improv- 
ed—in most cases. A baby learns 
to walk through learning balance. 
A gymnast learns a hand stand 
through developing balance. As long 
, as the coordination of the individual 
has not been seriously impaired, 
balance can be improved. 

In the balance tests conducted 
here (using the Health balance 
test involving three beams of 4”, 
2” ana 1” width) several things 
have been indicated: 1. The 1na- 
fority of those tested had normal 
balance. 2. There was a larger 
percentage with poorer balance than 
among a normal group. These gene- 
rally had exceptionally poor ba- 
lance. 

The test was one developed and 
used by S. Roy Heath to test 
army recruits and norms were 
established from this group. The 
test was administered to boys 
and girls between the ages of & 
and 13. Some research workers in 


the field of balance believe there| virgin, perhaps even third i 
is little difference in balance be-|—yet a wilderness of sufficient ex- 
tween the ages of 9 to adulthood. 
If we accept this concept the find- meagreness and insignificance of 
ings as indicated here are valid,| mankind. 

otherwise it will be necessary to test 


a hearing group of the same S8¢/ vaiey at the zenith of the rise be- 


before we can determine what 


test. 


group. 


score was made. 
thank everyone 
these tests, 


tests. 
some 


objectives: 1. 


(Along the Ottawa) 


but the over-riding effect of such 


one's comprehension. 


normal grade is on this balance) ment has placed a look-out. It is 


‘The mean of the group studied) to bask in the enjoyment proffered 
by Heath was 130.7. That of the| by our Province on a late summer's: 


boys at LSD 91.7 and that of the 


girls 89.9. The unusually low mean|Facn is so placed that toward the 
of the LSD group is due to the/north, or toward the south, but far 


In many cases more than one|the Ottawa as it flows to its conflu- 
balance test was given. In most jence with the St. Lawrence. On the 
of the cases an improved balance Quebec side the Laurentians begin 
‘We wish to| thelr ascent heavenward. 


who helped in 


and especially MisS| must present. 
‘Wanda Ketchum, who gave several 


It is hoped that-we arrive at|standing, at Mattawa Highway 17 
definite conclusions within makes a turn of ninety degrees. 


the next year. We have two major 


To determine defi-|describably lovely from whatever 
nitely the balance ability of the|qirection one approaches it. Either 
deaf of all ages and both sexes.|from the south or northwest, the 
2. To explore and experiment with highway towers above it as it nes- 
improving |tles close to the banks of the 


different methods of 
balance. Reprinted from The Pelican. 
_—_-——_ 
SAFARI 


Such impressions as one gets|journey to the fur country of Lake 
from travelling through the Province |Huron and Lake Superior to the 
of Ontario are many and varied, |limitless prairie and finally, to the 


trip upon the consciousness is that 
of space. In no other way can one) 
fully comprehend the magnitude] and those valiant brothers, LaVeren- 
of that portion of the earth’s|drye. 
surface which has been named On- 
tario than by seeing it for oneself.|of an unknown world. Then we 
Statistics are relatively meaningless | imagined a voyageur coming s0 far 
figures, of small value. To say that only to wonder if he had turned 
412,582 square miles comprise this|off the water in his cabin back in 
area; to state that Ontario reaches! Quebec. 

from north to south for 1,050 miles; 
from east to west for another 1,000. 

from cant tcucit eoane euch response | “STs oe. sor test 
as, “That's big all right” But only 
by observing it can the understand- 
ing of its vastness impinge upon 


‘The topography of the various 
|parts of the Province differs, but 


land there broods s solitude, ancient 
‘and beneficient, which calls to men 
of this strident age to come and 
timelessness & 


in|a distance along the Ottawa River. 
‘This flanking sortie brought us 
through a wilderness,—certainly not 


tent and loneliness to emphasize the 


Just. where Highway 17 pitches 
sharply downward to the Ottawa 


Slfore the swift descent, the Depart- 
one of three at which we stopped 


day. The other two are located at 
Deux Rivieres and Chalk River. 


below, you can follow the course of 


In au- 
tumn's short, riotous reign what a 
Jacob's coat of colour this prospect 


To: us it seemed that the Official 
Road Map to the contrary notwith- 


This may be an hallucination, but 
for all that the little town is in- 


Ottawa 

In Mattawa there is a monument 
on which is a plaque stating, in 
effect, that here it was of old that 
the courier de boils, after his hard 
trip up the Ottawa, really began his 


& Rocky Mountains, themselves. 
In awe, we thought that here had 
passed Brule. Champlain, Radisson 


At this point these fearless 
men had plunged into the dangers 


On this solemn thought we re- 


—The Official Weekly Road Bulletin 
of Ontario. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
INDUSTRY 
The Christmas 


tree industry is 


this change takes place slowly over 
many miles. There is none of that 


Ontario from Quebec upon reach- 
ing Manitoba would feel as if he 


reaching its peak in Ontario with 


swift and amazing variation which|tpousands of Scots pine and other 
fascinates the traveller in England.|trees being shipped from what were 
Indeed, were there a comparablejonce waste arcas into Toronto and 
situation a person driving through|some of the larger U. S. cities. 
cording to the Department of Lands 


had been dragged violently through| "4 Forests--which, supplied most 


a kaleidoscope. 


contain the sweeping grandure 


conservative, 


who inhabit it. Yet it is 
of romance to spare. 


Neither does the Ontario scenejpine is the 


he Alps, nor of our own Rockies, 
though the rugged abutments of the 
Lake Superior escarpment are mag~- 
nificent enough in their own right. 
Here beauty is more placid, more|hence has long been a favourite 


as though adapting sa i 
Se ee acter ates People| ee een fee cite oaaios 
Possessed 


A stream 


of the trees in the first place--Scots 
celgning favourite 
of|since it retains its needles longer 
indoors. 

‘The pine grows better. 
than other trees on sandy 


perhaps. 
soil and 


to bring back their soil to produc- 
tive use. It requires between seven 


back once more into the beckoning 


player. catches the sun's rays and 
throws them swiftly to the observer. 
Its breeze-whipped wavelets caress 


the shore with the tentative ardour 


winds out of the ageless darkness | and nine years for tne trees to grow 
of the pines; glides beneath a bridge|to marketable size and for many 
spanning the highway; and plunges! years they could be obtained free of 
Dae oc nore et on its journes |charee from the Department nur-| 
toward Hudson Bay and the bleak series. In more recent years. how- 
mystery of the Arctic sea far be-|ever. there has been a charge of $10 
yond. A lake, as a skilled ball|to $14 per 1.000 trees. About 1.000 


SMILE 
If the weather looks itke rain, 
Smile. 
When you feel you must complain, 
Smile. 


Do not mind if things seem grey, 
Soon there'll come a brighter day, 
You will find that it will pay 


To smile 
Wf the world loons #00, and drear, 


smile. 
Banish every thought of fear, 
Smile. 

Do the very best you can, 

Play your part now like a man, 

Make each day a better plan 
And smile 

If you taste life's bitter cup, 


Smile. 
Should the doctors give you up, 
‘mile. 


You are very far from dead, 
Waste no time useless dread, 
Put your trust in God instead 
And smile. 
—Grenville Kleiser. 


has found that grading has been 
established and that pruning the 
trees to make them bushy has grea- 
tly increased their value. Land 
prices have risen because of th: 
thrilling business, Sandy hills which 
sold for $5 an acre ten years ago 
now bring $20 and much of the bet- 
ter tree growing areas in some dis- 
tricts has been taken up. 

There's money in Christmas tree 
growing if you can ufford to walt, 
experts say. The Department cites 
the case of one feminine office 
worker in the Ottawa district who. 
about 15 years ago, purchased an 
abandoned 150 acre farm not far 
from Kemptville. Looking to the 
future when she would be superan- 
nuated, the woman sought advice 
from the Lands and Forests office 
at Kemptville. 

She couldn't reforest the whole 
farm at once but she did manage an 
acre or two a year. This fall she 
sold several acres of trees to Christ- 
mas tree buyers in Ottawa. They'll 
cut selectively, thinning out her 
plantation and returning her an in- 
come of about $200 this year from 
the trees. 

“It isn't a lot of money but it will 
help pay for my winter vacation.” 
the woman pointed out. Meanwhile, 
of course, the quality of the farm 
land is being improved over the years 
and a once submarginal property |s 
being brought back to usefulness. 

Equally‘important is the fact that 
her private reforestation programme 
is paying off in entertainment. Deer. 
partridge, pheasant, rabbits and 
birds now abound in the area. The 
fact that trees help retain moisture 
means that the well on the small 
farm, once dry every summer, no’ 
supplies water the year round. 

Christmas tree prodycers, Incl- 
dentally, are reminded it clearan- 
ces must be obtained lore trees 
may be exported to the United States. 

—Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests. 
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The Donkey in the Stable at Bethlehem 


A Christmas Story for Children 
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CONSTANCE C. GOODALL, Sardis, British Columbia 


case, it's a lovely thought, isn’t it, that 


OMAT was a little grey donkey. He 

was feeling very sorry for himself 
for the sun was hot, and the flies wor- 
ried him, clustering thickly round his 
eyes. He had been standing in the 
market place with the other donkeys 
for a long time, and nobody 
seemed to want to buy him. 


Suddenly, above the noise 
and buzz of the market 
place he heard a sound he 
knew well: camel bells! .. 
Soon the camels came into { 
view, slow-moving, proud, 
stately creatures, their 
tawny backs laden with rich 


hued carpets and _ great 
bundles of silks. Oomat 
sighed. 


“If only I were a camel!” 
he thought to himself. 
“What adventures I might 
have in far away lands! I 
should have something to 
boast about then.” 


But he was only a donkey, 
a creature to be kicked and 
beaten as often as not. He 
had nothing to be proud of. 
Nothing exciting ever hap- 
pened to him. 


Just then he was aware 
that a man was talking to 
his master and pointing to 
him, Oomat. The man had 
a quiet, kind face, and 
Oomat felt a hand caressing 
him between the ears. He 
pressed his head against 
the hand and rubbed him- 
self against the strange 
man's side. The next thing 
he knew he was being led 
away by this same man, 
down the street, away from all the 
clutter and bustle of the market place. 
He was going to his new home! 


Oomat settled happily to his new life. 
He had to work, and work hard, but his 
master was kind and he had a warm, 
dry stable to sleep in. Then one day 
his master made preparations for a 
journey. Oomat, was saddled and load- 
ed; he was going, too! When all was 
ready his master appeared with a lady, 
and Oomat was delighted when he 
realized she was going to ride on his 
back. They set off and travelled for 
many, many, miles, slowly, because the 
man was walking and also he seemed 
to be taking special care with the lady, 
always leading Oomat over the smoo- 
thest part of the road. 


SOG EAS RSENS ERS PENNS SRS IS NS te 


There’s a legend that at midnight on Christmas,Eve all \animals kneel to pay homage 
to their Lord, though I’ve never discovered wheGer it's 


iia cc 


it’s true. Have you? But in any 
even the animals know! 


After four days of travelling they 
reached a city, and what a busy place 
it was! Oomat was used to the crowd- 
ed market place, but he had never seen 
so many people as this—such a jostling 
and a chattering! He quickly learned 


—»y 


GREETINGS 


OF THE SEASON AND 


BEST WISHES 


FOR THENEW YEAR 


that the name of the city was Beth- 
lehem. 


Oomat's master went from nbuse to 
house trying to find somewhere to stay, 
but there seemed to be no room any- 
where. At last, when it was almost 
dark, they came to the inn, and Oomat 
could hear his master pleading with 
the inp-keeper. Soon, he found him- 
self in a clean, dry stable, with food 
and drink. The loads were lifted from 
his back; he shook himself and brayed. 
There were other animals in the stable 
and it was all very cosy and friendly. 


Oomat was so busy with his food 
that he did not notice his master and 
mistress were still in the stable. He 
soon began to feel drowsy, so he knelt 
down, rolled over and went fast to sleep. 


RNEASY 


EAS EN ENS EN NS ES ENS SE eg a 


At Christmas Time 
Hark! the Christmas Bells are ringing, 
Hear the children sweetly ‘singing! 
What do bells and children say? 
Jesus Christ was born to-day. < 
See the holly berries shining, 
See the pine and laurel twining. 
What glad news is told by them? 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. 
‘ 
See the trees with candles gleaming, 
Every bough with presents teeming. 
What does it tell to great and small? 
Jesus gives good gifts to all. 


—Ipa CLEONA Batt. 


He awoke very suddenly, 
feeling sort of strange. 
Something was happening 
and he began to glow with 
excitement. Then he heard 
voices murmuring, human 
voices, and, pulling himself 
up he saw his beloved mis- 
tress lying on a bed of 
straw, and beside her was a 
tiny bundle which made 
funny little human noises! 
x. Joseph was there, too—his 
dear rnastet—looking so full 
of wonder as he knelt~before 
Mary and the Child. 


Lo 


Then Oomat heard a fa- 
miliar sound outside. 


“Why, it's camel’ bells!” 
he exclaimed to himself. 
Yes, he could hear them 
tinkling, faintly at first, then 
louder, and he caught the 
sound of the pad-padding of 
the great, creatures feet. 


The camels must have 
stopped outside the stable 
door, for soon three travel- 
lers came in, carryjng parcels 
in their hands. mat had 
never seen such men before; 
they wore most beautiful 
robes, and when they open- 
ed their parcels he saw that 
the presents they carried 
were most rare and costly. 
Now when these very im- 
portant looking humans knelt before 
his mistress and bowed their heads to 
the tiny bundle, he knew something ex- 
citing and wonderful had happened. 
And he was there! Able to see it all! 
while the camels had to wait outside! 
who said nothing exciting ever happen- 
ed to donkeys? Never again would he 
wish to be any other creature! 


The soft light in the stable, the sweet 
murmur of Mary's voice, and the kneel- 
ing figures had a strange effect,on the 
little donkey. He, too, knew he was in 
the presence of his King, and slowly he 
went down on his knees. 

United Church Observer, with permission. 
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Woodworking Shop 
Mr. R. H. VAUGHAN 


The following boys are taking 
‘Woodworking for the year 1955-1956: 
Cecil Martin, Bill Bates, Cyril Cas- 


gwab, Eugene Hales, Andre Bourget, 
Andrew. Dube, Wayne Goodchild, 


‘The following boys are also taking 
‘Woodworking for one period per day: 
Larry Armes, Bruce Eynon, Bruce 
Gregory, Larry Jakeman, Billy 
O' Neill, Bruce Williams and John 
Wright. 

The boys usually work on indivi- 
dual jobs in this shop, but this fall 
we have had several group jobs. 

‘The boys straightened and re- 
paired the side boards for the rink, 
using about 500 feet of lumber. ‘They 
had to replace siding boards, rails 
and braces. There were also many 
heavy stakes to drive into the ground 
to fasten the braces to. 


This fall we had an extra good 
crop of apples on the school farm. 
‘The boys made 450 boxes to store 
these in. The boys were very inter- 
ested to find that each box necded 
19 pieces of wood, 60 inch-and-a- 
half common box nails and 80 two- 
and-a-half-inch common box nails, 
How much lumber and nails were 
required to build 450 ‘boxes? 

The boys are now busy building a 
large boot six feet wide, fourteen 
feet long and ten feet high ‘size— 
large 14), to be used in the Santa 
Claus Parade inthe city of Belle- 
ville. This is a joint effort with the 
boys in the Agriculture and Mechan- 
ies shop as it needs both wood and 
iron. 

‘These are the major jobs we have 
worked on in the shop this fall. We 
have also had daily repairs and have 
made many smaller pieces of furni- 
ture for the School 


Home Economics Room 
Miss K. B. Daty 

Did you ever wonder why we 
“heated” the rolls but we only “beat” 
the eggs or why we “kneaded” the 
dough but, “spread” the bread? If 
we “mended” our aprons. why do we 
have to say we “spent” thirty cents? 

‘These are some of the problems 
being met by the 3A and 3V2 girls 
who are, now, ready to write reports 
of what they have done each day. 
‘The same girls are using the wash- 
ing machine for the first time and 
taking more individual responsibi- 
Uty in the preparation of foods. 

‘The 4B Senior girls and the girls 
of full time vocational classes are 
writing invitations, submitting daily 
reports, looking up meanings of 
terms used:in cook books and plan- 
ing, preparing and serving the birth- 
day dinners. 

The four girls of the graduating 
class have finished canning tomatoes 
and pears and making Jelly. Now. 
they are each planning, preparing 
and serving breakfasts, They make 
the birthday cakes and act as host- 

resses at the dinners. 


‘The girls of 2A, 2V. and 3V1 are 
making muffins, waffles. griddle 
cakes end biscults. They are looking 
for pictuers of foods that are espe- 
cially good for them and some girls 
have learned to double their rece- 
ipes. 

‘The first-year girls are making 
salads. cooking vegetables and fruits 
and preparing simple breakfasts 
They are learning how to read their 
recipes and the names of many 
utensils and pieces of equipment 
that are new to them. 


Two groups of little intermediate 
girls have been with us for short 
periods learning the names of uten- 
sils and -how to measure with a 
teaspoon. They will be back again 
in the Spring. The first-year girls 
in Home Economics are Holly Ament. 
Patsy Bishop. - Evelyn Caldwell. 
Sharon Kilbreath, Geraldine O'Dell, 
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Carol Bindernagel, Beatrice Cater, 
Lucy Kasm, Diane Lew, Joan Mian- 
oway, Avril O'Hagen, Linda Rennie, 
Patricia Van Alstyne, Mary White 
and Isobel Thornicraft. 

‘The second-year girls are Shirley 
De Wolfe Margaret Reid, Barbara 
Beaumont, Anita Jackson. Catherine 
McDonald, Evelyn McGregor and 
Beth Moore. Mary Dick works with 
them. 

‘The third-year girls are Margaret 
Brohman Rosabelle Marshall, Sim- 
one Olivier, Eleanor ‘vacknyk, Barb- 
ara Young. Mariyln Bishop, Marlene 
Coulson, Jean Drury, Beth Gonneau, 
Mary Gwalter, Marlene Caldwell, 
Doune Clary, Lyla Garnett, Lillian 
Kluba, Marilyn Lawrence, Nancy 
‘Moon, Donna Roult, Diane Warlow. 
and Betty Williams. Linds Heuvel 
works with them. 

‘The fourth year girls are Elsie 
Cushing, Shirley Elliott, Sheilagh 
Kerr. Nora K. Mathewson, Shirley 
Warren and Faye Westbrook. Col- 
Jeen Williams and Maryanne Kwan- 
bidens work with them and with 
the graduating class. 

‘The girls of the graduating class 
are Christina Bennett, Donna Bell, 
Diane Moon and Joy Saunderson. 


Problems of Deaf Children 


The deaf child is a problem to his 
parents. and the parents may cer- 
tainly be a problem to the child. 
The parents are with the child day 
after day, and their influence tends | 
to be the greatest force there is in 
the child's life. It is their responsi- 
bility to form his future by what 
they do in the present. The parents 
who can accept the deaf child af- 
fectionately and sincerely. just as 
he is, will win for themselves and 
their child a victory over his handi- 
cap. If the parents’ attitude is one} 
of acceptance the child will help to| 
accept his handicap and look at it 
with a certain amount of objecti- 
vity 


There is, however, the parent who 
is not able to accept his child as a! 
deaf child Such a child is doubly: 
handicapped. for he has a problem| 
purent. Many of the emotional pro-} 
biems of the deaf child have theyr 

routs in the parents’ attitude toward 
the handicap. Parents surround the 
child with an overwhelming pro- 

tective “love” as soon as his deaf- 

ness is recognized. They want to} 
do everything for the child to com- 

pens for his deprivation. They 

dress him, feed him, and amuse 
him and shield him from contact 

with other children. He is there- 

fore deprived of opportunities for 

normal development and his edu- 

cation is delayed. 


It is possible for the deaf child to 
learn to understand spoken lan- 
guage by speech reading and he can 
learn to talk. The success with 
which he learns to do this will de- 
pend to a great extent on the na- 
ture of the parent problems that 
surround him. 


The deaf child becomes a problem 
to his parents as soon as they begin 
to suspect that there 1s “s: thing 
wrong” with their child. Tue period 
between suspecting deafness and 
having that suspicion confirmed is 
no doubt one of the most frighten- 
ing emotional periods for both par- 
ents. Many parents have litte if 
any knowledge of deafness and what 
can be done for the deaf child. Cor- 
respondingly. they have visions of 
of their child going through hfe un- 
able to speak—different from the 
others. a stigma to them socially, or 
a life-long burden to them since 
they think he wili be capable of 
doing only the most menial of jobs. 


Certainly. they are unhappy. \ 


The physician whom the par-, 
ents contact can be a force for rood | 


and refer the parents to a compe- 
tent otologist. The otologist will! 


examine the 
case, treat tht 


educational guidance. ‘This can be 
done either locally or by correspon- 
both. Often the overly an- 
xious parent makes the mistake of 
taking the deaf child from one oto- 
logist to another hoping that some 
one of them will by some miracle be 
able to restore the child’s hearing. 
This is generally a waste of precious 
time and money. As a rule, if the 
hearing of a young deaf child is so 
impaired that he has not learned to 
talk by the age of four.or five, it is 
found that the deafness is of nerve 
type, either total or very severe, and 
usually medical treatment has no- 
thing to offer to improve the hear- 
ing. 


After the parents have the diag- 
nosis and prognosis of a competent 
otologist concerning the deafness of 
their child, their next step should 
be to begin the child's education. 
The parents’ hope for the child to 
develop as nearly as possible Hes in 
his learning a means of communi- 
cation, speech and speech reading. 


‘The recent emphasis placed on en- 
listing parents of deaf children as 
the child's first teacher has been an 
putgrowth of a felt need. Efforts 
are made to train parents in the 
techniques of teaching their child- 
ren at home in an informal situa- 
tion. Growth of preschool training 
programs for parents point the way 
to a fuller and richer education for 
the deaf child. 

Ordinarily, children start school 
at the age of six, or if they attend 
kindergarten they sta:t at five, With 
deaf children it is different. They 
are generally ready to start nursery 
school shortly after they are three 
years old, The nursery school helps 
reduce academic retardation of the 
deaf children. The advantages for 
social growth and adjustment pro- 
vided by directed play, sharing with 
others, and routine procedures are, 
however. even more important for 
the deaf child than for the hearing. 
Early instruction in speech reading 
is essential, as it makes possible an 
early approach to the child through 
speech. By the time the hearing 
child is ready for school, he has ac- 
quired enough language to tell sim- 
ple stories, ask questions and ex- 
press his ideas and feelings. The 
little deaf child can only gesture. 
and when gesturiys is not adequate. 
his frustrations may be shown by 
temper tantrums or by complete 
indifference to those about him. The 
earlier he is taught to speak and to 
understand speech the sooner will 
frustrations and tantrums be over- 
come. 


Parents’ problems do not end im- 
mediately upon placing the deaf 
child in school. It is the duty of 
parents to keep apace with the 
child's growing vocabulary. If both 
parents assume responsibility for 
their deaf child in every way and 
reach out for all the information 
and guidance they can get, pro- 
blems which are bound to rise can 
be resolved to a great degree 


Parents brinsine their deaf child 
to school for the first time invarla~ 
bly ask some time during the vis- 
it, “Will he ever hear?” The teacher 
can only say that she does not know. 
Another timeworn question is, “Will 
he learn to talk like other children?” 
The teacher must be honest and tell 
the parents he will probably learn 
to talk, but his speech will not be 
like that of hearing children. It will 
always have the characteristic 


|quality of the speech of the deaf. 


Without the ear to serve as a moni- 
tor. the quality of the voice remains 
rigid. There is a lack of fluency 
and rhythm in the pattern of deaf 
speech. There {s also the tendency to 
speak in high pitched tones, and fi- 


in the lives of the parents as well asj ally. there is a difficulty in control- 
in the life of the deaf child. Ai ling the loudness of the voice. 
good doctor will recognize deafness! 


The teacher must try to impress 
upon the parents that she alone 
cannot solve the problems of their 


The First Christmas 


“There never was a Christmas 


tree 
Till Christ was born for you and 
me. 
There never was a star that 
stayed 
Above the place a child was laid, 
Within a manger filled with hay, 
Until that first still Christmas 
Day. 
—John Martin. 
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child's deafness, and that she will 
be able to do her job better if she 
has cooperation of both parents. 

Misleading information about the 
deff often appears in print. A hear- 
ing aid mannufacturer claims to 
have an aid that will make the pro- 
foundly deaf child hear perfectly. 
A doctor claims to restore hearing 
by a simple operation. A school 
claims to have new methods and 
techniques which achieve results 
far superior to those of other 
schools. Teachers of the deaf should 
be prepared to correct misinfor- 
mation in these areas. 

Parents, teachers and people in 
the community must all assume and 
play their roles in the life of the 
deaf child. Each person must be 
permitted to do everything he |s 
capable of doing to help make easter 
the deaf child's adjustment to a 
hearing world. 

By Mrs. Chloris G. Harmsen, 
teacher, Detroit Day school for the 
Deaf. Paper presented at Parents 
Institute, 23rd annual conference, 
Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing, Bay City, Michigan, Octo- 
ber 1, 1954. —Reprinted from The 
Rocky Mountain Leader. 


Reading for the Deaf 


It has been the observation of the 
writer that the deaf after leaving 
school fall into two rather distinct 
categories—those who read with en- 
joyment and those who read only 
through necessity. This unfortu- 
nately seems true of our hearing 
friends as well. It is not so tragic 
for a hearing person to drop exten- 
sive reading because his learning 
continues through the medium of 
hearing which brings him radio, 
television and information through 
conversation with friends and busi- 
ness associates. His education does 
not discontinue but may lag because 
of failure to read extensively. 

With the deaf the situation |s 
entirely different. A deaf adult who 
does not read finds his learing comes 
to an abrupt end. Hi urce of 
information becomes V limited 
and curtalls the possibilities for 
bringing on intellectual develop- 
ment or providing a most valuable 
means of entertainment. On the 
other hand one who has learned to 
read with proficiency and enjoy- 
ment finds an unlimited world of 
knowledge before him. Besides be- 
coming independently happy in 
reading he is, through periodicals. 
aware of the world about him and 
finds the printed pages an enduring 
friend that can provide him with 
the most complete, reliable and 
convenient information available. 

If, we as teachers of the deaf. 
can turn out graduates who love to 
read for enjoyment and informa- 
tion, we have provided them with 
the equipment to continue with 
learning long after school days are 
forgotten. It is certainly 3 worthy 
ambition for every teacher and 
parent of deaf children to stimulate 
interest in this important subject at 
every available opportunity. 

—The Palmetto Leaf. 
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PREPARATORY I JR. A. 
Miss RUTHERFORD 
‘This is our first year at school. 


we have five girls and five boys in 
our class. We are very happy. 


Henry Fountain is six years old. 
His home is in London. Henry has 
a sister Bhirley at OSD. 


Brian Hoage is six years Old.—His 
nome {s near Preston, Brian had 
fun at his birthday party on No- 
vember 8. 


Linda Graham Is five years old. 
Her home is in Windsor. Linda's 
mother and daddy send her many 
pretty things for her doll. 


Mary Jacques is six—years old. 
Her home is near Elmvale. Mary 
wore 8 gypsy costume to’ our Hal- 
Jowe'en party. She had fun. 


John Laperle is six years old. His 
home is near Cornwall. John wore 
a pirate’s costume to our Hallowe'- 
en party. He looked like a real pir- 
ate. 


Margo Miles is six years old. Her 
home is in Hornings Mills. Margo 
nad a nice birthday party on Oc- 
tober 27. 


Philip Osburn is six years old. 
His home 1s near Stayner. Philip 
got many cards for his birthday. 


Faye Ryder is five years old. Her 
home 1s in Orillia. Faye's mother 
and daddy send her many boxes. 
Faye likes to receive mail. 


Albert White 1s five years old. His 
home is near New Hamburg. Albert 
has a sister Mary at O.S.D. Mary 
came to see Albert's Hallowe'en 
costume. 


Pauline Wreggitt is six years old. 
Her home is near Huntsville. Paul- 
ine wore a witch's costume to our 
Hallowe'en party. She rode on @ 
ttle broom. 


——— 


REPARATORY 1 SR. A 

Miss M. L. LETERSKY 
Douglas Basher lives in Galt. 
Douglas likes to play with the boys. 


Brenda Bowen went to Beverley's 
birthday party. Brenda and Bever- 
ley are sisters. 


Norman Frappier wore a costume 
on Hallowe'en. Norman's costume 
was red and white. 


Karen Biederman’s mother and 
daddy came. Garry and Linda came 
wo. Karen had o good time with 
her family. 


Robert Lang gets many boxes 
from home. Robert gets candy. We 
like candy. 


Suzanne Dube has two brothers 
in school. Suzanne's brothers are 
Rolland and Andrew. 


Gerald Wideman is a big boy 
Gerald likes to run and play. 


Jeannine Larochelle had a hair- 
cut. Jeannine looks pretty. 


Leslie Sicoli went to see Peter. 
Leslie and Peter are brothers. Leslie 
is a big boy. 

Betty Fitchett has yellow hair. 
Betty got a blue dress from home. 


Wayne Goulet gets many letters 
from his daddy, and Roger and Lyle. 
Wayne can print very well. 


PREPARATORY 11 B. 
Mrs. M. GRraHam 


We have eight girls and three boys 
in our class. Many boys and girls 
have had birthdays. We have many 
birthday parties. 


Anatoll's Birthday 

Anatoli had a birthday. He was 
eight..We had a party. We popped 
popcorn. We played with balloons. 
Mrs, Hutchinson, Miss Shannon, 
Miss Nichol and Miss Boyce came. 
Anatoli blew out the candles. The 
boys and girls clapped. We ate birth- 
day cake, ice cream, candy and 
grapes. We drank lemon freshle. 


Beverley's Birthday - 
Beverley had a birthday. She was 
eight. We had @ party, Beverley’s 
sister came. We played many games, 
Many boys and girls came. Brenda 
spanked Beverley. Beverley blew out 
the candles. The boys dnd girls clap- 
ped. Beverley got a hat, mitts and a 
book. We ate birthday cake, ice 
cream, candy, peanuts and oranges. 
We drank orange freshie. 

\ 

Carol's ‘Flisthday | 
Carol had a day. She was 
eight, We had a party, Carol’s moth- 
er gave us cookies and bags of can- 
dy. Mrs. Graham took pictures. We 
played “London Bridge.” Many boys 
and girls came. Carol got many 
gifts. She got a ring, a housecoat, 
games, a scarf, pyjamas and a 
sweater. Carol blew out the candles. 
The boys and girls clapped. We ate 
birthday cake, bananas and cook- 
jes, We chewed bubble gum. We 

drank orange and green pop. 


Emily and Margaret's Birthday 

Emily and Margaret had a birth- 
day. They were eight. We had a 
party. Mrs. Graham gave us balloons. 
Miss Nichol. Miss Shannon and Mrs, 
Letersky came, Margaret's brother 
came. Margaret got suckers, a sham- 
poo set,a pink ring and a neck- 
lace. Emily got a doll, doll's beads, a 
watch, a coloring book, crayons and 
peanuts, The teachers spanked Em- 
lly and Margaret. Herbert spanked 
Margaret. Emily and Margaret blew 
out the candles. The boys and girls 
clapped. We ate birthday cake, cook- 
tes, tarts, peanuts and apples. We 
drank chocolate milk. We had fun 
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GRADE IA 


Miss A. Rust 

On Sunday October 30th I got up. 
After breakfast I went to church. 
It began to rain hard. I came back 
to school and I saw a litttle dog 
watching the green light and he 
crossed the street. He was clever. I 
looked at five comic books. They 
were interesting. —Tommy Marwood 


One day after school I went into 
the residence. I changed my cloth- 
es. Then we went into the gym. 
We played tag and we played Loo- 
by Loo. I had a good time. I play- 
ed outside. Raymonde, Gloria, Sus- 
an, Nancy, Donna, Ruth and I pre- 
tended that we were pigs. Ray- 
monde pretended that she was & 
wolf, I had fun. After supper I 
looked out of the window. It was 
snowing and I was very happy 

—Margaret Morgan 

On Sunday morning November 
13th 1955 I went to Sunday school 
with my friend at 10 o'clock. First 
1 sang songs, with the girls, about 
the Bible. Then I went in Jean's 
classroom. I watched the girls do- 
ing things in her class. Afterwards 
I went to church with Jean. I saw 
many boys and girls from 0.S.D. 
Then after church Jean's daddy 
took us home. I had dinner. 1 
phoned Jean and she told me to 
come down to her Mouse. I said, 
“Okay.” Then I went down there 
Jean asked me to go for a ride on 


the bicycle. I said, “ ‘Then 
I went for a ride. —Lols Smith 
On Thursday, November 10th, 


1955 I went home with Daddy. He 
drove and stopped because Bill and 
Tom got into the car. They worked 
across the bay and Daddy went to 
work too. Bill drove to the house. 
I changed my dress. I said, “Kitty, 
kitty, kitty.” Carole said “Twinkle- 
toes is lost.” I was very disappointed. 

On Saturday morning I woke up 
at 7 o'clock. Later Wanda and 1 
went to look and look for Twinkle- 


toes. We did not find her. I saw 
folr snakes and I said, “Eeee.” 
—Beatrice Brennan 


Friday, November 11th, was Re- 
membrance \ Day. I thought about 
the dead soldiers. Many, many sold- 
Jers fought with the Germans. They 
were very, very brave because they 
died in the wars. I was a little wor- 
ried because many soldiers died. 
Many, many people put poppies on 
their coats, I had one also. 

—Judy Ann Wilson 


On Saturday morning November 
12th I worked in the residence. I 
moved many beds. After breakfast I 
put my clothes on the bed. I play- 
ed out of doors. Some of the boys 
and I played football. Fred gave 
me @ gun. 

On Saturday afternoon I played 
out of doors again. Peter, Bruce, 
Jackie, David and I played hide and 
seek. After awhile I had a shower. 
I looked at a comic book. After 
supper we saw a movie in our assem- 
bly room. The name of it was, “Tar- 
zan". I enjoyed it. I went to bed. 

—Mike DeLaFranier. 
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Intermediate 


; School ‘ 


ART and NATURAL SCIENCE 
Miss R. VANALLEN 


Frank's Prize 
Fire chief Vance and Lieutenant 
Rump came to our school November 
15th. They presented the prizes for 
the Essays and Fire posters. I won 
first prize for my fire poster. I 
made two pictures about “preventing 
forest fires’ and “protecting our 
animal friends.” 1 won a portfolio 
to carry my books and ‘papers. I 

like to draw and paint. 
—Frank Stagg. 4A. 


Margaret's’ Prize 
I was very happy to get second 


prize for my fire poster. I got @) tooq 


large art portfolio for carrying my 
books and papers. Fire Chief Vance 
and Lieutenant Rump gave the boys 
and girls many prizes for their 
posters and essays. 

—Margaret Munsie, 4A. 


Eugene's Prize 

‘We went to the Assembly room 
on Monday at 1:30 p.m. We were 
surpised to see the firemen on the 
platform. ‘The firemen came to 
give the boys and girls prizes for 
their posters and essays. Mr. Dem- 
eza was on the platform too. Mr. 
Demeza talked to the girls and boys 
about Fire Posters and _ Essays. 
Many boys and girls won prizes. I 
was happy because I won third 

prize. I got a leather wallet. 
—Eugene Fowler, 3A. 


Fire Prevention Week 

Fire prevention week was from 
October 9 to October 15th. Many 
boys and girls made fire posters. 
All the’ sch in Belleville make 
posters for fire prevention week. I 
made a poster. I did not win a 

prize. I will try again next year. 
—Billy O'Neil, 4A. 


Birds Fly South 

In the autumn many birds fly 
south because they do not like the 
snow and cold weather. They can- 
not find food because it 1s covered 
with snow. They gather in flocks 
and fly away. They fly for many 
miles. Sometimes they stop to find 
food. They travel for many days. 
‘Their wings are strong. Many birds 
migrate in September and October. 
—Bruce Gregory, 4A. 


The Geese and Ducks Migrate 

In autumn the geese and ducks 
fly south to the warm countries. 
They travel in flocks. They fly for 
many miles. They stop sometimes 
for food. Sometimes hunters shoot 


them. They eat what they can find 
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in the fields near homes by lakes 

and rivers. They come back from 

the south in the spring. 
—Gwenda Andison, 1A 


Autumn Bulbs 
We plant many kinds of bulbs in 
the autumn. There are tulip bulbs. 
narcissus bulbs, crocus bulbs, hyacin- 
the bulbs, daffodil bulbs, scillas and 
many more. Plants grow from these 
bulbs. They flower in the spring. 
We call them early spring flowers. 
They look beautiful in the spring. 
Many early spring flowers grow in 
front of our school. We saw Mr. 
Hodgson plant y kinds of bulbs 
in September. 
—Carol Ann Palmer, 1A. 


Evergreen Trees 


Evergreen trees are called Christ- 
mas trees. They are green all year. 
The branches are thick. There are 
many needles on the branches. Pine 
trees have long needles. They are 
called needles because they have 
narrow leaves. Cones grow on ever- 
green trees, There are many seeds 
in the cones. We call them conifer 
trees because they have seeds in 
the cones. Many conifer tress grow 
in forests and on mountain coun- 
tries. There are many kinds of 
evergreen trees. Pines, spruce, ce- 
dar, hemlocks and fir are evergreen 
trees. —June Rundle, 4A. 


Squirrels 

Squirrels are pretty animals. 
They have soft brown fur. They 
have big bushy tails. They make 
their nests in trees. They eat nuts 
and other things, In the winter the 
fur is long and thick. 

They like to live in parks where 
there are many people because the 
People feed them. 

Sometimes squirrels are very 
tame. If you give them food they 
will come near you.» 

Sometimes they dig a hole in the 
ground with their front feet. They 
put the nut in the hole and cover 
it up. They hide many nuts for 
winter because it is hard to find 

—Wagne Brady, 14. 


The Bee Makes Honey 

The bee is an insect. It ts our 
friend because it gives us honey. 
Bees live in a beehive. They go in- 
side through a hole at the bottom. 

The mother bee is called the que- 
en. She lays eggs in the honeycomb. 
She does not take care of her ba- 
bies. The father bees’ are called 
drones. They do not do any work. 
The worker bees gather the honey. 
They put some inthe honeycomb 
for winter food. They feed the ba- 
bies, They work all-the time. The 
worker bees fly to the flowers. In 
each flower is a little juice. The 
bees take the juice to the hive. 
They make honey with the juice. 
Parmers keep bees. They take 
honey from the hive, They eat it. 
They sell honey. + 
—Beth Wright, 4A. 


Garden Plants and Insects 

Many vegetables grow in the gar- 
den. Beets, corn, potatoes, onions, 
cauliflowers, turnips, cabbages, rad- 
ishes, carrots, swiss chard beans and 
peas are vegetables. We like to eat 
vegetables. They make us strong 
and healthy. 

Many insects are not our friends. 
They eat our vegetables and some- 
times kill the plants. They are call- 
ed our enemies. They eat the leaves 
and stems of our garden vegetables. 
The insects are potato bugs, corn 
borers, cabbage worms, cut worms. 
tomato bugs, leaf hoppers, tomato 
worms and many other harmful in- 
sects. —Marilyn Palmer, 4A. 


Leaves 
We went outside for a walk. We 
saw many leaves on the ground. We 
got some maple leaves, oak leaves 
and elm leaves. We pressed them 
with waxed paper in a big book. 
(Continued on page 6) 
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New clothes and shoes are appre- 
___|ciated as Christmas gifts. Expen- 

—| sive, breakable toys are not suitable 
d., Editor} where large numbers 


J. G. Demeza, BA., B. Paes 
L. E. Morrison, Printing Instructor |PO7.in' spend a lot of money on an 
article which will not last long, 
when the child would have sppre- 
ciated mores new pair of shoes, a 
party dress, 8 sports jacket, or some 
attractive item of clothing. 


December, 1955 


has already endeared herself to the 
girls and staff members of the Girls’ 


Mrs. Thelma Graham, at her desk in the Girls’ Residence. 


Following five years’ experience as 
@ nurse in 
which 
devoted herself to her family. She 
has one daughter and one married 
son . In recent years she has been 
joint proprietor with her husband 
of a hardware, appliance, 
shop in Newboro. Since her hus- 


sud For the children who are to be-| Residence. She is a registered nurse. band's death about eighteen months 
RSs come Cubs, Scouts, Brownles, or}having trained in Smith's Falls|ago she has been postmistress of 
C NK He Guides this year, essential parts of|Public Hospital. Prior to ‘training|Newboro Post Office. She resigned 
x their uniforms would make suit-]as a nurse she completed a one -| from this position to join the staft 
% able gifts. Details will be sent soon year course at Peterborough Busi-|of the OS.D. We hope that she will 
enjoy many years of service with us. 


to the individual parents concerned. 
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Santa Claus Parade 


During the past couple of weeks 
interest in the second annual Belle- 
ville Santa Claus parade has run 
high around our school as pupils 
watched the O.S.D. float taking on 
shape and colour under the skilful 
hands of the boys in the Agriculture 
and Mechanics and Woodworking 
shops. This year they chose to enter 
the nursery rhyme story “There was 
‘an old woman who lived in @ shoe,” 
and the boys built a huge boot and 
mounted it on our farm tractor for 
the parade. The many wooden parts 
were prepared in Mr. Vaughan's 
woodworking shop and the toe was 
made of strap-iron welded in Mr. 
Hodgson’s mechanics shop. Paint- 
ing and other touches were added 
by artistic boys from both shops. 


‘The climax came on Saturday. 
December 3rd, when the “shoe 
house” was inhabited to the burst- 
ing point with children mothered by 
the “Old Woman” and joined the 
other floats in the Belleville parade. 
Pupils who played these parts were 
Joy Saunderson and the following: 
Terry Stewart, John Wilder. David 
Meany, Tommy Marwood, Clarke 
‘Ward. Eugene Hales. Mr. James 
Cleliend drove the tractor and Mr. 
J. W. Hodgson rode it to supervise 
the activity. Mr. R. H. Vaughan as- 
sisted as a clown in the distribution 
of candies enroute. 


Almost the whole school went 
downtown to join the city crowds 


The Christmas Vacation 


School will close for the Christ- 
mas vacation at 3.20 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, December 14. and pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will 
leave by train for home later that 
afternoon. All other pupils travel- 
ling by train will leave for home 
on Thursday, December 15. 


Parents who wish to call for their 
children may do so after 3.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 14, or 
anytime on Thursday, December 15. 
If you plan to call for your child, 
please write to the Superintendent 


‘expect to arrive at the school. Please 
note that pupils may not be called 
for before 3.30 p.m. on ‘Wednesday, 
December 14. 


Letters are being sent to all par- 
ents giving exact home-going details. 
Any parents who have not already 
forwarded the correct rail fare in 
reply to their letter, are urgently 
requested to attend to this at once. 
It is likely that more than 375 of our 
385 pupils will be going home, teav- 
ing only a small number to remain 
at the school for the holiday. While 
those who remain will be disappoint- 
ed in not being able not to go home, 
they will have entertainment pro- 
vided for them at school. 


Parents who are meeting their 
children at trains are urged to 


ness College and worked in an office. 


field can make desired contribu- 
tions to the pupil's development. It 
concerns itself with aesthetic and 
economic values of materials with 
basic processes of manufacture, with 
many of the problems of workers, 
and last, but not least, with the my- 


sulting to the consumer 
dustrial society. 


TSD to be Host to ’57 
Convention of Instructors 
By Miss MINNIE CARMICHAE: 
‘The Tennessee School for the 
Deaf is looking forward to being 
host to the 38th meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in 1957. ‘This is the 
largest professional association of 
the teachers of the deaf in the 

world. 

‘This past summer the Conven- 
tion met at the American School for 
the Deaf in West Hartford, Connec- 
tcut. 

The last time the Convention met 
in the southwest was i*1947 in 
Florida. We are expecting and hop- 
ing to have a very large attendance. 
The Tennessee School is in a bet- 
ter position now to have the Con- 
vention than ever before; , because 
of the new facilities including & 
new boys dormitory and a Central 
Dining Hall. 

On November 17 and 18, we are 
looking forward to a visit from Mr. 
James Galloway. Superintendent. 
Rochester New York School for the 
Deaf and President of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and rr. Edward Abernathy. 
Superintend@gt. Ohio School for the 


The Functions of 
Industrial Education 
Industrial arts as an educational 


riad of problems and benefits re- 
of an in- 

‘The public schools all through the 
grades, should be rich in provisions 
for pupil's experiences. i) which 
teach the necessity and dignity of 
work, (2) which illustrate the diver- 
sification of industry, 13) which 
provide for testing personal interests 
and aptitudes in representative.) 
crafts, '4) which serve and stim- 
ulate the development of recrea- 
tional interests, (5) which develop 
consumer knowledge and apprecia- 
tion, (6) which provide occupa- 
tional training for those who plan 
to enter employment as industrial 
workers and for those now in manu- 
facturing trades who desire to im- 
prove their proficiency. The first 
five of these points are served by 


industrial arts as a phase of the|Deaf and e-President of the 
general education desirable for all; /Convention of” American Instructors 
the sixth point is the function of |of the Deaf. They ‘will look over the 


school with Mr. McClure, so 8s to 
be familiar with space and other {a- 
cilities available and will then be 
able to go ahead with other plans 


industrial or trade education for 
those who need it as specific train- 
ing.—The National Viewpoint, via 
the Kentucky Standard. 


be on hand at the station well be- 
fore train time. Rail traffic is heavy 
at Christmas time, and sometimes 
our children have been placed on 8 
special section of the train which 


in viewing the parade. Buses were 
provided so that the children from 
our Junior Residence and the youn- 
ger pupils in the other residences 
could enjoy the parade without the 


has run ahead of the regular train 
schedule. 


Parents must not take pupils 
off trains without the school of- 
ficer's permission. It is necessary 
for the officer to check off on @ 
list the names of the pupils as 
they are taken. 


After the vacation pupils will 
return to the O.S.D. on Wednesday. 
January 4. Classes begin on the 


long walk. 

Our float drew much favourable 
comment and was a credit to the 
boys who made it under the gui- 
dance of their enthusiastic instruc- 
tors. We hope to have a picture of 
it for our January issue. 


“Good King Wenceslas” was born in 
907, son of the Christian King of 
Bohemia. He met his death on Sep- 
tember 28th, 929. The incident used 
in the well known Christmas carol 
was typical of his Christian works 


Thursday morning at 830 am. 


of mercy. 


Why They Were Fired? 


To learn what errors youngsters 
starting on their first jobs should be 
warned about, a group of vocational 
teachers wrote to several thousand 
employers asking them to look up 
ithe last three persons dismissed and 
tell why they had been let go. The 
teachers had expected a long cat- 
alogue of reasons. They were amazed 
that more than two thirds of the 
|persons losing Jobs had been fired 
for one reason. It was the same in 
every sort of business, for workers 
lof all ages and both 
amounted to 


Bristow in This Week. 


sexes. It 
this: “They couldn't 
get along with other people."—Gwen 


for the convention. 


Preliminary plans for the pro” 
gram and other Convention activities 
yill be discussed while they are here. 

—Tennessee Observer. 


—_—————_—_ 


Mrs. Mary A. Gordon 

The sympathy of pupils and stall 
is extended to Mr. 8. Alec Gordon 
in the loss of his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Gordon, who passed away on Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 19. Ay 
Ways an enthusiastic supporter of 
the activities of this school, Mrs: 
Gordon will be fondly remember" 
by many of our readers who met 
her at our pageants, plays. an 
other events through the years. Her 
Chery disposition and thoughtful 
Interest in others will be missed. 
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Boys’ Sports 


Mr. W. Wittums 


¥ 


SOCCER 


Early in the school year a soccer 
league was organized. This league 
consisted of three teams of boys 
who did not participate in the 
football games. Several of the men 
teachers from the school conducted 
these games assisted by Edward, 
Rosengren who acted as referee. 
The games were played from 4:15 
to 5:15 p.m. and consisted of fifteen 
minute quarters. 

The team line-ups were as fol- 
lows: 

TEAM 1, Captain B. O'Neill, J. 
Wright, A. Enman, E. Fowler, D. 
Bisson, J. Cyopeck, W. Goodchild, 
A. Dube, H. Halyk, B. Ashby, G. 
Sullivan, J. Osmars, D, McConachle, 
tT. Walch, H. Alton, L. Martn, G. 
Martin, G. Delinelle and L. Newsted. 


TEAM 2. Captain S. Reeves, B. 
Eynon, F. Stagg, B. Williams, L. 
Jakeman, L. Armes, D. Earle, M. 
Lapinsky, B. Flatt, G. Davidson, 
B. Kulp, G. Gemmell, R. Cannon, 
B. Gregory, J. Henderson, A Austin 
and B, Newton. 


TEAM 3. Captain J. Wales, E. 
Hales, B. Bates, M. Brolley, H. Will- 
son, B. Parliament, G. Metigwab. 
D. Harvie, A. Ainsworth, J. Haw- 
kins, §. Chontos, M. Devlin, N. 
Thompson and W. Levy. 


At the completion of the schedule 
Team 3 lead the field with 17 points 
closely followed by team 1 who had 
collected 14 points. Team 2 trailed 
with 5 points to their credit. 

Team 1 eliminated Team 2 in the 
semi-finals by a score of 3 to 1 then 
went on to meet Team 3 in the finals 
Team 1 who had placed second in 
league was victorious and won the 
championship by a score of 2 to 1. 


BASKETBALL 


On Sept. 19 both the intermediate 
and senior boys began their intra- 
mural basketball league. Both groups 
consisted of four teams with each 
team playing 60 games throughout 
the fall term. 

Intermediate 

The intermediate teams were as 
follows: 

TEAM 1 Captain W. Goodchild. 
J. Wright, B. Gregory. G. Gemmell, 
G. Davidson, D. Bisson, H. Halyk. 
B. Ashley, P. Larabie, and R. Four- 
hier. 


TEAM 2. Captain E. Fowler, P. 
Stagg, L. Armes, D. Richardson, S. 
Chontos, R. Cannon, B. Kulp, T- 
Walch, M. Johns and M. Devlin. 


TEAM 3. Captain B. Eynon, M. 
Brolley, A. Dube, A. Ainsworth, G. 
Delinelle, D. Harvie, D. McCona- 
chie, W. Levy, T. Racine and G. 
Sullivan. 


TEAM 4. Captain J. Cyopeck, A. 
Enman, J. Hawkins, D. Earle. L. 
Jakeman, J. Henderson, D. McInt- 
osh. B. Newton, B. Flatt and A. 
Austin, 


At the end of the schedule It was 
& two-way race between teams 2 
and 3 but team 3 came from behind 
to top the league by 1 point. 

Pirst place—Team 3, 52 points. 
Second place—Team 2, 51 points. 
Third place—Team 1, 39 points. 
Fourth place—Team 4, 26 points. 


The senior teams were as follow: 


TEAM 1 Captain R. Ebersole, 
J. Fossum, D. Legue, G. Henshaw, 
J. Labadie, E. LeBlanc, B. Williams, 
L. Newsted, C. Cassell and R. Moy- 
nahan, 


TEAM 2 Captain D. Sattler, K. 
Dorschner, A. Bourget, G. Griffore. 
B. Parliament, J. Wales, K. Yates, 
B. Bates, L. Martin and C. Merry- 
less, \ 

TEAM 3 Captain G. Skinkle, A. 
Ogawa, H. Bradley, B. Murphy, C. 


Martin, B. O'Neill, A. Barron, G. 
Metigwab, H. Willson and J. Os. 


TEAM 4 Captain K. Searson, B. 
Meany, R. Hillman, N. Roggie, G. 
Hagedorn, H. Alton, S. Reeves, E. 
Hales and B. Gardner. 


Although not as close as the in- 
termediate league, the senior race 
for top spot was an interesting three- 
way tilt. Due toan early winning 
streak. Team 4 finished 10 points 
in the lead of its nearest opponent. 
First place—Team 4, 63 points. 
Second place—Team 2, 53. points. 
Third place—Team 3, 40 points. 
Fourth place—Team 1, 10 points. 


The results of the) play-offs for 
both the intermediate” and enlor 
leagues, will be given in the next 
write up of the boys’ athletic ac- 
tivities. \ 


OOS" POC CCEEESESOR, 
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Girls’ Sports 
Miss B, WiLsuR 
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0.8.D, VOLLEYBALL TEAMS 
The Ontario School for the Deaf 
entered two girls’ teams into the 
Bay of Quinte volleyball tourna- 
ment. There were twelve girls on 
the junior team and twelye girls on 
the senior team. The junior team 
won two games and lost two games. 
The senior team won four games 
which put them in the playoffs 
against Madoc. Madoc won the 
game by one point 17-16, which 
gave them the right to enter the 
C.0.S.S.A. tournament. 


The twelve girls on our junior 
team were Donna Roult, captain, 
Evelyn Caldwell, Patsy Bishop, Diane 
Lew, Beth Wright, Margaret Munsie, 
Ruth Massicotte, Pat VanAlstyne, 
Beverly Clayton, Bernice Spence, 


. 


Linda Lee Hunter and Geraldine 
O'Dell. 


‘The girls on the senior team were 
Diane Moon, captain. Marlene Cald- 
well, Lillian Kluba, Nancy Moon. 
Betty Williams, Colleen Williams. 
Sheila Kerr, Donna Bell, Marilyn 
Lawrence, Jean Drury, Marilyn Bi- 
shop and Barbara Beaumont. 

—\_+— 


Girls’ C.0.S.S.A. Volleyball 


Tournament 

Saturday November 26th was the 
date for the first C.O.SS.A. girls 
volleyball tournament, held at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. This 
was a playoff among the C.OS. S.A. 
districts of Bay of Quinte, Lake On- 
tario, Georgian Bay and Niagara. 
Eight teams were represented from 
the four districts, twq junior “B". 
two junior "A" and four-senior a 


Ridgeway from the Niagara dis- 
trict won the junior “B" title by de- 
feating Brighton from the Bay of 
Quinte district. 

The junior was won by Tren- 
ton of the Bay of Quinte district 
when they defeated Lindsay from the 
Lake Ontario district. 

‘The senior “A” was a four way} 
tilt among Lindsay of the Lake On-) 
tario district, Belleville Collegiate | 
of the Bay of Quinte district. Col- 
lingwood of the Georgian Bay dis- | 
trict and Port Colborne of the | 
Niagara district. In the first sames. 
B.CI. defeated Lindsay and Port 
Colborne defeated Collingwood. In| 
the finals Port Colborne defeated 
B.C.L. by ond point to win the title | 

Madoc of the Bay of Quinte dis- | 
trict won the Senior “B” by default. | 

Each team brought their own 
timers, scorers and linesmen. The 
Bay of Quinte district supplied qua- 
lified referees and umpires. The 
convenor of the tournament was Miss 
R. Sinclair from Peterborough Col- 


legiate and helping her was Miss. D. 
Howson from Quinte Secondary | 
School, Belleville. | 


The one disappointing factor of! 


Members of the graduating class who participated in the wreath- 


laying ceremony were: 


Joy Saunderson, Colleen Williams, Christina Bennett, Donna Bell, 
Diane Moon. Keith Dorschner, Donald Sattler, Kenneth Searson, 


Robert Ebersole. 


Remembrance Day Service® 


The annual Remembrance Day 
service was held in the school 
auditorium at eleven o'clock on the 
morning of November 10, Friday. 
November 11 was observed as a 

school holiday. 
The programme for the service 

was as follows: 
1. Mr. J. G. Demeza—The Purpose 
of the Assembly. 


2. O Canada 

3. Psalm 124—Led by Christina 
Bennett 

4. Hymn—"O God Our Help in 
Ages Past” 

5. Prayer—Led by Mr. Demeza 

6. Placing the Flag at Half-mast 
—D. Sattler 

7. Laying of the Wreath—Diane 
Moon 

8. Two Minutes Silence 

9. Poem—"In Flanders Fields” 

10. Raising the Flag 


God Save the Queen 


Presentation to Father 
Buckley 

By Donna Bett, Graduating Class 

Our dear priest, Father Buckley, 
will not be instructing us this year 
in Catholic Religious Education. He 
instructed the deaf pupils every 
second Sunday afternoon for five 
years, and he taught us a great deal 
about our Faith. 


A year ago he was appointed pas- 
tor of a new parish, (St Joseph's) in 
Belleville and now, we do not belong 
to his parish. We go to St. Micheal’s 
Church. 


However, for one year after Fath- 
er Buckley's appointment he conti- 
nued to instruct us, although he 
was very busy with his ‘new parish. 
We thank him for all he did for us 
and ,to show our gratefulness, we 
colléted money for a little presen- 


tation to him. The Senior and In- 


termediate pupils donated a little 
from their spending money. 


On Sunday afternoon, October 
20th we assembled in the auditor- 
tum for Father Buckley's final in- 


|structions, and to meet Father Mc- 


Gee our new Instructor. Miss Malo- 


ney and Mr. Demeza were present, 
too. After Father Buckley had fi- 


his instructions, Donald 
Kenneth Searson and I 


nished 
Sattler, 


; went to the front. I read the follow- 


ing address: 


Dear Father Buckley. 
Father, we are “exceedingly sorry 


that you will not be coming to in- 


struct us on Sunday afternoons. 
You taught us much about our re- 


the day was the lack of teams from jligion. We know it has been extra 


some districts. Next year, we hope to/ 
see all the districts fully represented. | 


work for you since you have been 
so busy with your new parish, and 


we want to tell you that we apprec- 
iate your instructions. You have 
helped us to know more about our 
Faith and we shall always remem- 
ber your teachings. 


‘We hope you will come to see us 
as often as you can and we Invite 
you to attend our pageants and our 
one school activities whenever pos- 
sible. ‘ 


To show our gratitude to you we 
present you with this little gift for 
your personal use, or to help buy 
something for your new church, 
which we hope to visit some time. 

May God bless you and guide 
you always. - 

The Catholic Pupils of the O.S.D. 


Donald Sattler presented the 
money to Father and Kenneth gave 
him a copy of the address which I 
had read. 

Mr. DemeZ&, who was very plea- 
sed that we had honoured Father 
Buckley in this way, talked to,the 
priests and the pupils, He said that 
he was sorry that Father Buckley 
would not be coming to instruct us 
anymore but he was very grateful 
to him for his work with us during 
the past five years. We were very 
pleased that Mr. Demeza was with 
us. 


Father Buckley then thanked us 
for the presentation saying that he 
had always enjoyed the Sunday 
afternoon class with us, and that he 
would miss coming here. 


Welcome to Father McGee 

On Sunday afternoon, October 
30th Father Buckley brought ‘Father 
McGee to introduce him to us as 
our. new Instructor. We were very 
happy to know that our instructions 
on Sundays would continue and we 
welcomed the new priest. 

Keith Dorschner read a_ short 
welcoming address to Father McGee 
Dear Father McGee, 

We have just expressed our thanks 
to Father Buckley, for all he has 
done for us. 

He won't be with us on future 
Sundays, but we are glad to know 
that a priest will continue to in- 
struct us. 

We want to learn all we can be- 
cause we realize there isa lot to 
know about our religion. 

And now, we want to welcome you, 
Father McGee, as our new Instruc- 
tor. 


The Catholic Pupils of the O.S.D. 


Father McGee said a few words 
in reply, saying that he would do 
his best to carry on with the good 
work of Father Buckley. 


Mr. Demeza also spoke a few 
words of welcome to Father McGee. 


Page 
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TATE SCHOOL], 1 1692. other Freuch people came 


the chestnut leaves. 


to settle near the Bay of Pundy. 


‘We will put them in a leaf book! yov_ scotia. 


ha Sad are dry. 


“How Animals Keep Warm 


Some animals have winter coats. 
Horses, cats and dogs put on thick 


—Carole Hale, 1A. Nova Scotia joined Confederation 


in 1867. It was one of the first four 
to join the federation of provinces. 
—Eugene Hales, 2A. 


Nova Scotia—Physical Features 


Many animals find warm places to On the east side of Nova Scotia 
hide during the winter. We say/near the Atlantic Ocean, the land ts 


very rocky. Along the shore of the 
‘there is very good 


° 
and stones. Squirrels like warm nests farming. The Annapolis Valley is on 


the water does not freeze. Baby|often bare or covered with a thin 
spiders and*caterpillars keep warm| layer of soil, but in the valleys the 


in their cocoons. 


soil is good and deep. The land in 


Some animals are beavers, raco- the valleys is good for farming. 
ons, skunks, bears, muskrats, wood-| There are no long rivers. 


chucks, foxes and squirrels. 


—Loma Kirker, 1A. 


Maple Trees 


‘Nova Scotia—Industries 
Coal is mined in many places in 


We have many pretty maple trees| nova Scotia. It is the most impor- 
some of them are very old trees.|tant industry.,The largest mines are 
All summer the leaves are bright} at sydney ‘and Glace Bay. Several 
green. In the autumn the leaves| of the coal shafts go out under the 
change their colour to red, -yellow.| se, Steel is made at Sydney. The 
and brown, They are very bright) iron ore is brought from Newfound- 
colors in the early autumn. Later!),n4 In Nova Scotia, most of the 
the winds and rains make the leav-| ‘arming is done onthe west side. 


es fall Maple seeds are called keys. 
‘The little seeds have wings. When 


the maple seeds are eee turnips and other things. 


away. The boys 


in the leaves. The big boys rake the 
leaves and make bonfires with them. 
Sometimes it is very smoky. I like 


The Annapolis Valley is famous for 
growing apples, hay, clover, oats, 


—Andre Bourget, 2A. 


Nova Scotia—Cities 


maple trees. Many birds and anim-| Halifax is the capital city of Nova 
Bis ike them too. Birds and squir-| scotia. There is a very large, deep 
rels make nests in them. In winter) harbour at Halifax. ‘There are large 
time the trees are bare. We get M&-ldry docks where the big ships are 


ple syrup from maple trees. 


repaired. Dartmouth has oils refi- 


—Phyllis Blakeston, 1A.|neries. It is across the bay from 


Halifax. Sydney, New Glasgow and 
Glace Bay are all important for coal 


Paper Designs 
‘We made designs with paper. We] mining. 


folded the paper many times to get 
pretty patterns. We used different 
coloured paper for each design We 
pasted them to a large grey paper. 


—Austin Barron, 2A. 


History of New Brunswick 


‘Miss VanAllen put them on the wall.) | Many years ago, the New Eng- 


They look pretty. 


land States, the French and the 


—Gail Williamson, 1A. | United States thought New Bruns- 


Trees 


wick belonged to them. The United 
Empire Loyalists moved to New 


‘Trees are big plants. They grow Brunswick from the US.A. They 


from seeds. 


settled at the mouth of the St. John’s 
River. The province of New Bruns- 


A tree has many parts. It has 
roots, stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, 
and seeds), In the summer the leav- 
es are green. In autumn they are 
pretty colours of yellow, red and Sap ETN 
brown. The leaves fall off the trees.| New Brunswick—Physical Features 
In winter time the branches are] In New Brunswick, most of the 
bare. province is covered with swamps 

There are many kinds of trees.|rocks and forest, su it 1s not good 
Many kinds grow in the school|for farming. New Brunswick has 
grounds., They are muple, oak, elm,|many long rivers. The St. John 
hickory and a few evergreens. Trees] River 1s about 400 miles long. Boats 
are useful plants. can travel up the river as far as 

—Donald Earle, 3V2.| Fredericton. 


‘The Petitcodiac River 1s famous 
Tress * (well known) for {ts “Tidal Bore." 
Many oak trees grow in the school] The river rises and falls because of 
grounds. They are very large trees.|the tides. The tides are caused by 
‘Acorns grow on ‘oak trees. We do|the moon and sun. This happens 

not eat acorns but the squirrels|every twelve hours (or tw 
like them, In autumn the oak leaves| a pid ea Oe Ue eee 

change their col 

SE a ee “Tne! huge and) when the tide comes tn, the water 
girls in 1A picked up many oak rushes up the river uke a big wave 
sie a We pressed them and made| (wall of water) This makes the 
\enyunin decsrations for our room.|fiver look as though it is flowing 
"Donna Mosher, 1A.| the wrong way. —Bryan Meany, 2A. 


wick was made in 1784. In 1867 it 
joined Confederation 
—John Fossum, 2A. 


New Brunswick—Industries 

New Brunswick is the fourth lar- 
gest among the provinces in the 
lumbering industry. There are many 
spruce, white pine, balsam, fir and 
cedar trees there. These are used to 
make pulp and paper. The large 
Serenata of rivers makes it easy to 
move lumber to the mills. It 
Nova Scotia—History sent to Great Britain and the united 

The Norsemen and Vikings were| States. Campbellton, Dalhousie. and 
probably the first people to see Nova Bathurst are the largest mills with 
Scotia, Samuel de Champlain tried | others at Edumdston. Milbank. and 
to make a settlement for the French |Fairville. Fishing and agriculture are 
at Port Royal in 1605. Port Royal is| important industries, too. 
now called Annapolis. —Robert Hillman, 2A. 


Senior School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Miss J. HARPER 


New Bronswick—Cities 

Fredericton is the capital city of 
New Brunswick. The Parliament 
Buildings are in Fredericton. There 
are many factories at 
Chatham. At Grand Forks, there {5 
a large plant for electricity." St. 
John is at the mouth of St. John 
River. There is 8 good harbour at St. 
John. Many tourists go there to see 
the Reversing Bt. John is a 
very old city and it is very beautiful. 
—Gordon Henshaw, 2A. 


Newfoundland—History 

Newfoundland 1s Britain's oldest 
colony. It is now Canada’s newest 
province. Newfoundland joined Can- 
ada in 1949..The Norsemen and 
Vikings were the first people to see 
Newfoundland. They discovered 
Newfoundland about the year 1000 
AD. 

In 1497, John Cabot visited New- 
foundland. He told the people of 
England about the great number of 
cod fish which he caught along the 
coast of Newfoundland. After Cabot 
told the people in England about 
this, they built many. fishing vil- 
lages along the coast. 

In 1583, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
took Newfoundland for England. 
There were many fights between 
the French and the English. New- 
foundland joined Canada on March 
31, 1949. —Evelyn McGregor. 2A. 


Newfoundland—Physical Features 

‘The east coast is very rocky and 
barren. The deep bays make good 
harbours. There is mist and fog 
from the Altantic most of the year. 
Not many people live tn the middle 
of the island because there are many 
forests and the land {s rough. 

The west coast of the tsland ts 
prettier than the east coast. 

—Catherine McDonald, 2A. 


The Climate of Newfoundland 
On the east coast it 1s very damp 
and cold most of the year. The 
winters are not as cold as they are 
in Quebec and Northern Ontario, 
but they are damp. The summers are 
usually cool although there are many 
sunny days. The west coast of the 
island is nicer than the east coast. 
On the west coast the summers are 
warmer and the winters are colder. 
—Jackie Wales, 2A. 


Newfoundland—Industries 
Cod fishing ts the most important 
industry in Newfoundland. They 
send the cod fish to Spain, Ita‘y. the 
West Indies and vo all parts of 
Canada. Cod liver oil is made from 
Cod fish. It is used for medicine. 
When the ice is breaking up, the 
men go in boats to look for seals. 
Newfoundland has many valuable 
forests. Iron mining {s done on Belle 
Island in Conception Bay. They send 
the Iron ore to Sydney, Nova Scotia 
to be smelted. 
—Beth Moore, 2A. 


Newfoundland—Cities 

Saint John’s is the capital of 
Newfoundland. There is a very good 
harbour there which was used as & 
naval base in the war. There are 
fish canning factories and many 
industries. Some factories make rope, 
nets, clothing. and boots for the 
fishermen. 
Barbara Beaumont, 2A. 


SENIOR READING 


The following stories have been 
read from the basic readers and 
synopsized. 


The White-tailed Deer 

Deer are very shy animals. They} 
live in the deep woods and are not} 
often seen on the prairie. They can 
run very fast. They can jump over 
small oushes and fallen logs that 


in the shadows of the woods in the 
aytime. They go to @ stream to 
drink. Deer do not kill animals for 
food, but lve on grass and leaves. 

A fawn is a baby deer. Its coat is 
light tan-with small, white spots on 
its back. The spots make the fawn 
look like the brown earth with the 
spots of sunlight falling on it. 

A Mother deer is called a doe. Its 
coat is brownish tan with a white 
throat and chest. She has no spots 
like the baby deer, but it has o 
short tail that is white underneath. 
‘When she runs she holds up her tail. 
‘This looks like a white flag bobbing 
through the trees and bushes, and 
it is ensy for the fawn to follow, 
This deer ts sometimes called the 
white flag deer. 

A father deer is a stag and 1s also 
called a buck. The stag has great 
branched horns that grow on top of 
its head. These horns are called 
antlers. In the early spring these 
antlers fall off. After several months 
stronger and larger antlers begin to 
grow. They have more branches 
than the year before. The stag uses 
his antlers and hoofs to fight ene- 
mies, Sometimes stags fight among 
themselves to find out which ts to be 
the leader of the herd of deer. 

Deer can smell an animal or hunt- 
er a mile away, if the wind 4s in 
the right direction. This keen scent 
sometimes saves their lives. 

—Evelyn McGregor, 2A. 


A Raccoon’s Life 

The raccoon's fur is soft and dark 
‘brown in color. The black fur across 
his eyes looks like a mask. His tail 
is long and bushy with rings of 
white and dark brown fur. He weighs 
from fifteen to twenty-five pounds. 
‘The raccoon moves slowly and clum- 
sily on the ground like his cousin 
the bear. When the raccoon runs 
he runs on his toes. 

The raccoon is a good climber 
and lives in a hollow tree. Three or 
four baby raccoons are born late in 
the spring. They also live In the hol- 
low tree where their parents care 
for them. 

The raccoon hunts for food st 
night. We do not often see raccoons 
in the daytime. The raccoon washes 
his food before he eats it, Corn 's 
his favourite food. Sometimes he | 
sly and steals the ears of corn from 
the farmer. The farmer doesn’t like 
the raccoon because he eats the com 
and breaks many of the corn stalks 
down to the ground. He also catches 
frogs, small fish and clams slong 
the shores of ponds and rivers. I 
the raccoon ‘s very hungry. he will 
steal chickens from the former's 
hen house. 

When the winter comes the rac- 
coon sleeps in the coldest weather 
He does not sleep all winter but 
wakes up on warm days. 

Farmers think that hunting coons 
is great sport. The hound doss 
first chase the coon up a@ tree ‘The 
dogs gather around the tree. Then. 
they jump and bark 1 the hunt- 
ers come. 

Often, the coon gets away He 
may go into a hole in the tree. OF 
he may hide high in the tree where 
the hunters cannot see him. 

—Marilyn Bishop. 3V2. 


———— 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 
There is no evidence to Justily 
the idea that men who daily work 
in noisy rooms—such as casting 
rooms or pressrooms, lose their 


Miss W. Hurraan jhearing due to the continuous 


sound vibrations. But one su 

worker did find himself losing his 
hearing. After investigating various 
hearing aids, he decided that he 
could not afford even the least exe 
pensive of them. So believins 
the power of suggestion he wourt 
a small wire around one ear. Curl 


lous friends asked him what & 


it was. He replied that it worked 
well, for as soon as anyone noticed 


are blocking their way. Deer go out 


it they immediately spoke out 


in the open to graze in the evenings louder to him. and he heard mug 


or in the early mornings, but hide | better. 
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Christmas Soliloquy 
sy C. W. Dit 


“How do you tell the difference 


“A pine always has two or more 
needles in @ place on the twig, while 
the balsam and spruce occur singly. 
Balsam needles are flat and will 
slide between your thumb and fore- 
finger, while spruce are four-sided 
and tend to roll. Furthermore, the 


spruce needle is sharp-pointed ant 
prickly while balsam is rounded an 
more pliable.” . 


“Do you go out to the country 
with your children and: cut your 


‘There was a song on the radio to-| own tree?” someone asks. 


night—an old song that we used to 


plano when we were young: 
“Memories... memories ... 
dreams of long ago. . .” 

It brought memories to life in the 
glowing coals on the hearth. . . of 
old friends and familiar places... 
of scenic wonders, and birds and an- 
imals, that had induced pause while 
we pondered God's handiwork... 

We remembered the birds that 
visited our garden last summer... 
how cheerily they sang for us then 
..-how forlornly they searched the 
snow-covered yard to-day for food 


Winter Is a lean time for feath- 
ered folk. . . when snow and ice co- 
ver the land many valuable weed- 
and insect-eating birds can scarcely 
find enough food for heat and en- 
ergy... 

A Christmas tree for the birds. . 
in the yard where we can wat 
them. . .that’s the answer. A fa- 
mily council can plan tts decoration. 
We can get a small tree . . . a short. 
dense pine about five feet high will 
do...and about 25 to 30 pine 
cones, We can fill the cones with 
melted suet mixed with peanut but- 
ter, make a raw cranberry string a- 
bout 20 feet long, and one of pop- 
corn, and tie loops of thread around 
stale bread and doughballs. We can 
weave the popcorn and cranberry 
strings through the branches, hang 
up the doughballs and stuffed cones, 
and place a tiny angel on the tip of 
the tree to make {t Christmasy. 

We'll be surprised how many new 
birds will find our yard a nice place 
to live in during the winter. It will 
amuse us to watch living creatures 
bobbing about the otherwise empty 
yard. It will refresh us, too, to re- 
tum something of the pleaures for 
which we must thank our Creator: 
summer weather. ..the beauty of 
earth and sky, green forests and 
clear waters, birds flying, fish Jump- 
ing, busy beavers, shy deer and lor- 
dly moose. . .all of which add so 
much Joy to our living through all 
the years of our lives. —Sylva. 


Christmas Trees 

“Don't let your Christmas tree 
through carelessness, leave you or 
your family a skeleton for Christ- 
mas,” warn safety officers of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests. Other don'ts: Don't for- 
get that fire kills. Don't leave the 
Christmas lights burning on the 
tree when you retire or go out. Don't 
set up your tree near an open fire- 
Place. Don't use candles near your 
trees, 


To a Reforestation Division off- 
clal, at this time of year, come 
countless questions about. Christ- 
mas trees, Typical conversation: 


“We set up our tree in the living 
tom a week before Christmas last 
year and when Santa arrived there 
Were more needles under the tree 
than on it. It looked more like the 
hall rack than a Christmas tree.” 


“That was probably a spruce, 
Teplies the reforestation expert, 
“and it had probably been cut three 
Weeks before you bought it. I've al- 
Ways tried to get a balsam fir or & 
Dine because the needles hang on so 
Much better. If it’s a spruce. we 
mae sure {t has not been cut too 

nig? 


“Occasionally—but we always ask 
sing Sunday evenings around the} our farmer friend's permission and 


he usually comes along so we do rot 


cut trees which he is saving for 
timber crop. 


ed with theft.” \ 


“What are the 
look for in a Christmas tree?” 


“We generally. get a recently cut 
Scotch pine or balsam fir, five to 
six feet high with whorls of bran- 
ches not over a foot apart and even- 


tree that was flat on one side chea- 
per, and it fitted into a corner much 
But, whatever kind of tree 
you buy, be careful—and remember 
the DON’TS—for a safe and happy 


better. 


Christmas. 
—Ontario Department for 


_|and Forests., 


The Teacher’s Job 


case. The classroom is a trainin 
shaped, and booklearning is but on 
sponsibility associated with teachin: 
individual pupil. 


ure here may well 
marks on the personality of the stu 
dent. 


familiar with occasional 
tation of unusual behavior. 


oftentimes does as he does? 


of authority. Another refuses t 
remain apart by himself. Another 
ts cruel to animals. One is always 
finding fault. another always threat- 
ens revenge, still another frets and 
fumes until he gets his way. 


‘These mental and emotional at 


If you help yourself 
and get caught, you could be charg- 


features you 


Lands 


The teacher's job would be a sim- 
ple one if the classroom were noth- 
ing more than an intellectual cafe- 
‘teria, Fortunately such is not th 


ground, a place where character is 
lof the means to this end. The re- 


1g rooted in the importance of the 


To fulfill this responsibility the 
teacher needs to have an under- 
standing of the child who learns as 
well as the subject which 1s learned. 
Particularly does the teacher need 
to recognize behavior deviations and 
know how to deal with them. Fail-| 
leave lasting |always be remembered that the fu- 


All who work with children espe- 
cially parents and teachers, are 
manifes- 
Often | 
these peculiarities are difficult to 
understand. Why {s it that a child) 


The Little Fir Tree 


d| A little fir grew in the midst of the 


between pine, balsam fir ant 
spruce?” - 


wood, 
Oh, there in his evergreen dress he 


His needles were green where the 
white snow fell, 

And always contented and happy 
was he,— 

The pow best kind of a Christmas 
ree. 


id 


—Henry Van DyKE. 


matters, and if the home environ- 
ment is not all that it should be, 
this increases, rather than lessens 
the teacher's responsibility. The 
study of child development, which 
is a primary concern of the teacher 
in the elementary grades, has re- 
sulted in a new appreciation of the 
abilities, individualities and poten- 
talities of children. 

Cultivation of desirable habits, 
the development of a wholesome 
personailty, the growth of charac- 
ter, the acquisition of social intelli- 
gence and the formation of emo- 
tional stability are processes which 
need to be better understood by 
whose who are charged with the 
training and education of children. 

Once teacher understands and ac- 
cepts the responsibility of helping 
elementary pupils to make whole- 
some adjustments as a part of their 
character education, they begin to 
grow professionally. They become 
better students of child nature and 
of the psychology of learning and 
method so important to child train- 
ing. 

The child soon learns that other 
children with whom he plays do 
not react in the same way to his 
Suggestions. As he comes into con- 
tact with more and more children 
of varying qualities and abilities, 
his adjustment is noticeably affect- 
ed. There comes an awareness that 
people are not all alike, that they 
have their own ways of behaving. 
This social awareness and the in- 
dividual pupil's reaction toward it 
are significant for personality 
growth. 

A youngster's adjustment in the 
classroom and on the playround is 
@ pretty accurate barometer of his 
general mental health. It must 


ly balanced. When we were in the 


apartment we found we could buy a 


e 


ture educational progress of the 
[student as well as his future success 
and happiness depends on a good 
early foundation in which a whole- 
some personal adjustment is achie- 
ved along with an adequate aca- 
demic training. 

—The Colorado Index. 


wettest 


One child sulks when criticized. rn 
[Another is stubborn and resentful 
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DENMARK 
“Jul-Nisse,” the benevolent little 
man of the attic, is the essence of 
Christmas for many people in Den- 


_ _ Stood; mark. Although he is seen by no one 
His branches were sweet with thejexcept the family cat, this little 
balsam smell, man, who lives in the attic and tends 


the farm animals, is responsible for 
mischievous happenings in the 
house. 

Before going to bed on Christmas 
Eve, the Danish children climb the 
attic stairs and place a bowl of por- 
ridge and a pitcher of milk before 
the door. They arise early the next 
morning, only to find the food has 
mysteriously disappeared during the 
night. 

One of, Seca prettiest cus- 
toms is the remembrance of the 
birds. A sheaf of grain is saved 
from the fall harvest—and on 
Christmas morning, every gable, 
gateway and barn door is decorated 
with this bundle of grain—the birds’ 
Christmas dinner. t 

SPAIN 


Plump turkeys, quacking ducks, 
and cooing pigeons crowd the 
Christmas markets which are & 
special feature of Spain's festive 
season. Streets and plazas are lined 
with stalls heaped with oranges, 
melons, colored flowers, children’s 
toys, and “turron, mazapon” and 
other candies. Amidst floods of mu- 
sic and laughter, dark-eyed eager 
children run from booth to booth to 
gaze in wonder at the arrey. 
Preceding the midnight “Nocha 
Buena” mass, the little children 
dress in peasant costumes and 
enact an age-long Christmas Eve 
tradition of dancing around the Na- 
tivity scene to the musical accom- 
paniment of tambourines. 
According to an old Spanish 
tradition, the Magi are sald to jour- 
ney to Bethlehem every year. And 
so, on Epiphany Eve, the children 
are laden with gifts as they wait at 
the city gates to meet the Kings. 
They look for the group in the sun- 
set, but soon the glorious vision 
fades away and the children turn 
homeward, believing the Kings to 
have passed behind the mountains. 
Spanish children havéno Christ- 
mas tree and do not hang up their 
stockings on Christmas Eve. In- 
stead; they practice a custom called 
“nacimiento” which means hiding 
slippers and shoes for Balthasar and 
the Wise Men to fill with goodies. 


ROUMANIA 

Throughout the Christmas season 
many dramatic remembrances of 
the story of Christ's birth are en- 
acted. From dawn until after sun- 
set. on the day before Christmas. 
boys visit neighborifg homes to 
sing-a Christmas greeting, “Colnde.” 


0 
play with the group. preferring to | 


titudes may not be dismissed lightly : 


ies. They are . 
las mere childish whimsies. y ®| Christmas In Many Lands 


the forerunners of later habit pat 
terns which shape 
Ine knows. 


come in his ways. 
Failure to recognize and correc 


these pecullarities of behavior can 
and often does lead to serious mal- 


ladjustment and neurosis in late! 
life. The teacher 
grades meets up with 


personality 
growth. They are the child's way 
of adjusting to his environment as 
‘The more successful he 
is the more persistent he will be- 


in the primary 
a heterogen- 


» SWEDEN 

St. Lucia, in white with a 
brillant red sash about her waist, 
and wearing an astomshing crown 
of pine boughs haloea with the light 
of seven candles, awakend the mem- 
t| bers of the household by bringing 
them coffee and cakes ona tray, 
thereby proclaiming the arrival of 
‘| the Christmas season on December 
13th, 

A belief of Sweden is that ances- 


‘ous mixture of emotions, acetates tors come back to their former 


land habit patterns symptomatic of 


the child’s failure to make proper 
Through = psy- 
chological understanding these pe- 
culiarities of behavior can be sing- 
led out, the motives back of them 
determined, and a wholesome ad- 


social adjustment. 


justment effected. 


The teacher's job in this regard 
Imay be extremely difficult because 
unfortunate home conditions. 


of 


[Nevertheless, it is the child that 


homes on Christmas Eve; and so, 
according to tradition, the living be- 
have as intruders for the night as 
they make up the beds and prepare 
the tables for their ancestor. 

Swedish holiday celebrations end 
on Christmas Eve with tree-trim- 
ing. dancing, singing, a dinner of 
“lutfisk,” and the opening of the 


for which they receive apples, cakes, 
and coins. On Christmas Day they 
parade through the streets carrying 
@ great wooden cross which is hung 
with little tinkling bells. The star 
is illuminated from within by a 
candles and is decorated with a 
transparency of the Baby Jesus and 
the Magi Kings. 

Roast pig is the principal food of 
of Christmas dinner, and is served 
with “colaci,” a wheat loaf, and a 
symbolic cake called “turta.” Layers 
of thin dough are shaped to form 
leaves, which are representative of 
the Christ Child's swaddling clothes. 
An ancient, but still practiced 
Roumanian custom is “Blessing the 
Danube.” Clad in gay costumes to 
depict Pontius Pilate, Herod, and 
other biblical characters, the people 
gather at the river bank to sing 
carols. A young boy breaks the ice 
and a wooden cross is thrown into 
the water. All scrample after it for 
the rescuer will have extraordinary 
fortune in the coming year. 


FRANCE 
Heralding the holiday season in 
France is St. Barbara's Day. Decem- 
ber 6th, when water-soaked wheat 


Christmas presents which are sealed 
with red wax. 


grains are placed in dishes and set 
Continued on page 8) 


Christmas In Many Lands 
(Continued from page ? 


to germinate. An old folk legion 
predicts fast growing grain to mean 
good crops for the coming year. 


‘The religious accent is strong upon 
all French Christmas customs. 
miniature nativity scene, called a 
“Creche,” is arranged by the child- 
ren and placed in the living room. 
‘The creche is artistically lighted for 
the magnificent religious services 
when age-old hymns are sung, in- 
cense burned, and bells rung. Follow- 
ing the midnight Mass, all partake 
of “reveillon.” a luxurious meal of 
oysters and special wines and sau- 
sages. 


A giant wicker figure, “Melchior.” 
named after one of the Three Magi. 
has a basket on his back and is 
dressed in fantastic garb. Strapped to 
‘a donkey, he is paraded from door 
to door to gather whatever foods the 
generous may give. A candle is 
lighted at the church which beckons 
all the poor of the parish to come 
and receive of these gifts brought to 
the church by Melchior. 


IRELAND 


One of the most beautiful of all 
Christmas customs is practised in 
Treland. On Christmas Evening. 
candles are lighted and placed in 
every window of the house. and 
doors are left ajar. The candlelight 
and open door are symbols of wel- 
come hospitality, assuring the Irish 
people that no couple seeking shel- 
ter fora Baby whois the Son of 
God will be homeless. The candle- 
light must shine forth all night long. 
and may be snuffed only by those 
having the name of Mary. 


‘A cup and saucer is placed on the 
table in each home for the enter- 
tainment of wandering souls from 
purgatory. who are believed to come 
home for Christmas. 


“Feeding the Wren" is a custom 
that is based upon the legend of St. 
Stephen who was hiding in a furze 
bush and was betrayed to his en- 
emies by a wren, On St. Stephen's 
Day. December 26th. the younk 
children gather together, obtain a 
wren, and place it in a cage on top 
of a furze bush while they go from 
door to door collecting money 
which will be used for charity 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Men of the family rise before 
dawn on the day before Christmas 
to search in the forests for a young 
oak tree, suitable for their “Ba- 
dnyak,” or yule log. Many tradi- 
tions must be adhered to regarding 
the log. It must fall toward the east 
at the moment of sunrise—if any 
branches touch another tree it is an 
omen of bad luck for the coming 
year. Upon their arrival Home, the 
men are greeted with song and 
feted with a light supper. To allow 
the log to die out would mean mis- 
fortune in the coming year. so cer- 
tain members of the family keep all 
night vigil. 


A fire is built and the family ga- 
thers around the burning log to a- 
wait the arrival of “polaznik.” a vil- 
lage lad, who must be the first to 
enter the house on Cnristmas morn- 
ing. Entering. polaznik throws a 
handful of grain at each member of 
the family, asking a blessing as he 
does so. Next, the log is struck so 
that many sparks fly into the air, 
each spark meaning many sheep. 
cattle, and pigs. 


Concluding this ritual, polaznik 
pours some wine on the log, leaving 
a coin on one end to assure the 
the family of bounteous living in 
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In return for his 
blessings, polaznik is treated with 
food and is entertained in the home 
for the remainder of the Christmas 
day. 


FINLAND 


Following weeks of Christmas pre- 
parations, the Finnish house is 
ready for holiday celebrations by 
noon of Christmas Day. Suspended 
from the ceiling is a straw frame- 
work which is decorated with paper 
stars, suggestive of heaven. When 
lighted from below the glow of the 
firelight and the Christmas tree 


A|candles produces a mysterious ef- 


fect, Straw is piled upon the floor. 
‘and, reminiscent of the Christ Child, 
the children sleep on & mangerlike 
bed. 

In honor of the Christmas Eve ce- 
lebrations, every member of the fa- 
mily takes & traditional “sauna,” or 
steam bath. After the sauna, all ga- 
ther about the table while the head 
of the family solemnly reads the 
Christmas prayer and sermon. The 
little children visit other homes dur- 
ing the evening, but return early to 
ce if the man dressed as o yule 
at, “Father, Christmas,” has left 
any presents for them. 

Tiny candles decorate the altar 
and shine forth from the church 
windows. The merry tinkling of the 
bells announces the arrival of the 
sleighs, carrying people from near 
and far that they might partake of 
the religious services this Christmas 
morn, 


NORWAY 


According to tradition, church 
bells are heard chiming in all the 
cities of Norway, calling the people 
to five o'clock church on Christmas 
Eve, December 24th—when =the 
Christmas celebrations begin. 
Many weeks before Christmas, 
the families are busy making gifts 
for Christmas and preparing food 
to be stored against the long winter. 
Cheese and sausages are made; 
breads and animal-shaped cookles 
are baked: little colored candles for 
the tree are finished; and the “lute 
fisk” is ready. 

One of th most charming customs 
of Norway is the remembrance: of 
the animals and birds, since they 
were the only ones present at the 
birth of the holy Babe, The farm 
beasts are carefully tended. and the 
cattle are given extra fodder. But 
the most beautiful of all customs 
{s saved for the birds. The espe- 
cially gleaned sheaf, saved from the 
fal] harvest. is placed on top of a 
tall post in the yard—and on Christ- 
mas morninz, every gable, gateway 
and barn door is decorated with @ 
bundle of erain—the birds’ Christ- 
mas dinner. 


ENGLAND 


On Christmas Eve the yule log is 
brought inside and placed in the 
biz fireplace. According to custum, 
each person in the family must sit 
upon the log and salute it before it 
is lighted to assure good luck for 
the household in the new year. 


Religious services predominate in 
the English Christmas celebrations. 
Processions of carolers gather under 
the lofty arches of great cathedrals 
at midnight on Christmas Eve to 
sing the old and cherished hymns 
and carols. Christmas mummers 
are today enacting the same tradi- 
tonal plays which have been pre- 
sented for the past hundred years. 
Many of these plays. purely rezion- 
al in character. bespeak Norman, 
Saxon. Vilong ond ancient British 
origins. 


POLAND 


One of the most beautiful cele- 
brations of the reigious traditions 
of Christmas is offered to the world 
by Poland. 

When the first star appears in the 
evening sky on December 24. Fast 
Day is ended and the Christmas 
supper begins. Straw is placed un- 
der the table, dishes. and tablecloth, 
land one chair is left vacant for the 


Symbolizing peace 


Puppet 
depicting the murder of the Inno- 
cents by Herod, are given 
holidays. It is said that on Christ- 
mas night the heavens open and 
those who have lived pure and 
blameless lives can see the vision of 
Jacob's ladder. 

The Polish Christmas centers a- 
round the songs which are a com- 
bination of the religious and secu- 
lar sentiments of the people, sung 
in memory of the Savior’s birth. 


PALESTINE 


Members of all denominations as- 
semble to worship and sing carols in 
the Church of the Nativity in Beth- 
lehem, directly above the birthplace 
of the Holy Child. 

As of old, the church is ablaze 
with flags and decorations on 
Christmas Evening, and men and 
women crowd doors and windows, 
even standing upon the square flat 
house tops to view the spectacle. A 
signal from the watcher at the 
highest point announces the coming 
of the procession which is drama- 
tically heralded by a flying horse- 
man holding aloft a screaming 
banner. A corps of native police, 
mounted upon flery Arabian horses 
is followed by a solitary horseman 
standing upon a coal-black steed 
carrying the cross on high. Follow 
ing and completing the procession 
are the cortege of churchmen and 
native government, and the two- 
wheeled carriages with their pic- 
turesque Oriental Jehus. 

The procession solemnly enters 
the church. Because the placing of 
the ancient effigy of the Holy Child 
cannot be seen by the public, the 
people move forward in the church, 
pass behind the high altars, and 
down the steep, winding steps which 
lead to the grotto. Here marked by 
a silver star, is the site of the man- 
ger where the Holy Babe lay. 


SYRIA 


Christmas Eve in Syria ts spent 
in worship and prayer. On this 
evening a bonfire of vine stems {s 
made in the middle of each church 
in memory of the Magi who were 
cold from their journey. 

Many Syrians journey to nearby 
Bethlehem to attend the midnight 
service in the Holy Land. Christmas 
day is chiefly observed in the home 
with prayers and quiet rejoicing. 

Young boys and girls, masked and 
dressed in gay costume, go singing 
{rom door to door and receive coins, 
eggs, and candles in return. 

Much laughter and merrymaking 
accompany New Year's Day. Le- 
gend tells that the camel was the 
youngest of those bearing the Wise 
Men and that it fell down, exhaust- 
ed by the journey. The Christ 
Child blessed it and conferred im- 
mortality upon it. For this reason 
the Syrian Santa Claus is the camel, 
who bring gifts to the children on 
New Year's Day. Before going to 
bed that night, little boys and girls 
set a bowl of water and wheat out- 
side the house; in the morning, the 
good find gifts and the naughty find 
a black mark on their wrists. 


MEXICO 

A week before Christmas, street 
vendors display hand-carved rell- 
gious figures in their booths and 
stalls, and tapestries of religious 
design are used as banners. Shep- 
nerds, following an old tradition, 
dress in grotesque clothes and go 
dancing and singing from house to 
house. 

A pretty custom of this country 
is the game of the “pinata” in which 
the children find great joy. The 
“pinata” is an elaborate and color- 
ful earthenware bowl resembling @ 


fruits, peanuts, candy and good luck 


charms. When all is ready, the 
children gather around in a circle 


Peace Wafer, procured |and 


face or an animal filled with fresh | or 


and one after another is blindfolded 
has his turn at breaking the 
“pinata.” After many attempts, the 
“pinata” is finally broken, then the 
scramble begins. 


and bad children. 


Samichlaus is met in the streets 
of the larger cities by happy, ap- 
plauding children. He is usually a 
young Bishop, accompanied by gro- 
tesquely masked attendant Bishops 
carrying the triple purse associated 
with St. Nicholas. While the good 
reed distributes apples and cook- 
fes, the attendant Bishops collect 
alms 


ITALY 

Eclipsing the Christmas festival 
in Italy 1s the feast of the Immacu- 
late Concepton, honoring the Virgin 
Mary. Calabrian shepherds, dressed 
in goat-skin trousers and colorful 
jackets, come down from the moun- 
tains to play on thelr pipes and 
pastoral flutes, stopping before each 
shrine and before the doors of all 
carpenter shops to salute the Virgin 
and Child. 


Italy's Christmas scene is set with 
a profusion of pretty flowers and 
graceful olive trees. Their Sante 
Claus is the beneficent old witch. 
“Befana,” who clothed in rags, rides 
from house to house on a broom- 
stick, leaving presents for the child- 
ren, 


The Precipio, truly symbolic of the 
Italian Christmas, is found in every 
home, with tiny statuettes of the 
Holy Family, grouped about a min- 
jature manger. 


GERMANY 


‘The immortal carol, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night"—Kris Kringle—hand- 
carved toys and the Christmas tree 
are only a few of the many contrib- 
utions to the joyous Christmas 
season by the Germany of yester- 
year. 


‘The greatest contribution of all 
is the “Tannenbaum” the Christmas 
tree—which, decorated in utmost 
secrecy, 1s lighted on Christmas Eve 
and is a never-failing source of en- 
chantment and excitement. 


Toy-giving is an important part 
of Christmas in Germany. Skilled 
hands carve toys that breathe the 
spirit of the bright fairyland that 
lies in the dark forests. Long 880 
when the centers of toy-making 
were in the farming, districts, the 
toys reflected object, that wert 
familiar to the old Warmstead— 
houses and stables—cows and horses 
—woods and wild animals—carts 
and wagons. 


THE UNITED STATES 

At Christmastime in the united 
States, all customs and religions 
stand on a ‘common ground—the 
tradition of the carol. Choirs, dress 
ed in costumes native, to the coun- 
tries from which they came a get 
eration or generations ago, cleat! 
reveal the message of the angels ¢ 
“peace on earth and good will to 
men.” 


Candlelight services in the church: 
es on Christmas Eve and Christmes 
morning—brilliantly lighted and art- 
istically recorated fir-trees—poln~ 
mistletoe—glistening 
white snow—a profusion of presents 
fo good will to men 


United States. 
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Understanding the Deaf Child’ 


By Irvino S. Fusrero 
Vice President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 
Reprinted from The California News 


Ministry 
to the discussions of the Seminar to 


-eation of the deaf the writer of this 
paper was engaged in a simple but 
most interesting experience that/per- 


ers of deaf children. 


It was our opportunity to study 
the'efforts at vocalization of a very 
young hearing child, not yet five 
months old. The little lady was in 
her crib, responding to the conver- 
sation to her by a glow 
in her eyes concentrated upon the 


uttered, not words, but sounds 
mainly the deep vowels and diph- 
thongs, in continuing, flua-like 
combination, with as much sooth- 
ing, encouraging undertone as we 
could give to it, Here we were on 
the infant’s level. Lo and behold. 
the infant immediately sought to 
repeat after us. She pursed up 
her lips, puffed out the muscles of 
her face, wagged her tongue, and 
shortly commenced uttering in suc- 
cession what was 8 very satisfac- 


been 
very simple episode many times, 
with exactly the same very sat- 
isfying results. 


We had a» similar experience 
four years prior to this in the case 
of another baby, then barely five 
months old. He was in his mother’s 
arms, We clucked to him; he rivet- 
ed his eyes upon ours. We uttered 
a series of soft, modulated continu- 
ous sounds, and the child held up 
his head and cooed back at us in 
& reasonably correct repetition of 
the calls we had made to him. The 
act also was accompanied by a very 
clearly indicated pleasurable reac- 
tion on the infant's part. 


From such experience—we hes!- 
tate to call them experiments—we 
are able to record a number of 
observations. 


For one thing we noted that a 
child so early in life can be stimu- 
lated to imitating | complicated 
pattern of activity, for “speee in 
ies, 


in her bath. 


Secondly we could sense the in- 
fant in each case was obtaining 
tome sort of animated enjoyment 
out of it. It may have been the 
sound itself, particularly the rhyth- 
mic effect; it may have been the 
fact each was participating in a 
social activity in which he or she 
was accepted as a full actor, or 
perhaps it was a feeling of exhila- 


ration over successfully accomp- 


plUshing what must be 
considered a very di! It task Yor 
one so young, At any rive there 

no mistaking the emotlonal satis- 
faction the child was experiencing. 
The outward signs of gleaming eyes, 
a happy smiling countenance, and a 
general air of contentment accom- 
panied by vigorous muscular activity 
were fair evidence of that. 

Finally, each child was obtaining 
vital practice in one of the great 
human arts, that of social com- 
munication, and on the appropriate 
level of maturation which the age 
in each case warranted, 

What, we asked ourselves, if 
either of these children had not 
had the benefit of hearing? Voca- 
Uzation of course is not denied the 
deaf child. Through the first year 
it can hardly be detected as dif- 
ferent from that of the ordinary 
child. But we may well conclude 
that here vocalization could not 
easily be guided into an imitated 
pattern. Not hearing the mother's 
voice the child of his own accord 
would ordinarily find the task of 
duplicatng it an almost insur- 
mountable one. In this the chid 
is at once placed at an enormous 
disadvantage. He misses the im- 
portant opportunity of learning, in 
this instance learning a significant 
function, merely by imitation. 2. 
He misses also the inner glow that 
comes from doing something suc- 
cessfully, a kind of nutrient of 
psychological nature which authori- 
ties feel is as vital, even in the 
earliest stages of life, as any phys- 
{cal nourishment. He misses in ad- 
dition the opportunity to be a 
participant in what ts going on 
socially, and so even at that very 
tender age the forces of social sep- 
aration are at work. 

‘We have recently learhed of a 
pair of children who graphically 
fllustrate what has been intimated 
to this point in our argument. We 
have in mind two little girls who 
are twins. In one particular they 
are very much unlike, for one of 
them was born deaf. Aside from this 
fact the parents themselves deaf, 
found it difficult distinguishing be- 
tween the two children, from which 
we gather the latter may Have been 
identicals. Both of the twins de- 
veloped attractive curly blond hair. 
But a difference even in this respect 
set in. It soon became apparent 
to the deaf child that she could 
not make herself known to others 
as did her sister, nor could she 
gain the contacts, social and other- 
wise, available to her sister, for the 
mysterious reason that certain expe- 
riences were denied her which were 
open to her sister wil shout any 
effort at all. This state/ of affairs 
brought on an overpowering sense 
of frustration which on occasion 
manifested itself in outbursts of 
intense rage, so fierce that she took 
to pulling out her hair by the 
fistful. A photograph of the pair, 
which we saw a little while ago 
shows them at the age of two. The 
deaf child is completely bald, but 
her sister continues to sport & lux- 
urious covering of hair. 


The story of these two children 
will help explain what deafness may 
mean when it is present very early 
in Ife. 


We may follow this point further. 
It 4s mot the physical disability 
alone that brings on psychological 
differences. It is more the effects of 
living with it that cause the greatest 
disturbances. Let us consider for 
instance the influence of parent 
attitude. One of the real burdens 
falling upon a deaf child is that of 
having parents who out of a mis- 
taken sense of love lavish upon him 
overprotective affection, or who go 
to the other extreme of more or less 
complete neglect. In both cases it 
{s psychologically a matter of re- 
jection. The parent who overpro- 
tects the deaf child is thereby 
demonstrating nonacceptance; that 
is, the child is regarded as so insuf- 
ficient unto himself that the parent 
must needs to an exaggerated degree 
come to his aid. The parent thus 
demonstrates, albeit in a round- 
about manner, that the offspring 
is not “normal.” Overprotectiveness 
is in reality a confession the child 
cannot learn to stand on his own 
as an independent being in his own 
right; that is, he is inadequate and 
in that sense the parent {s not ac- 
cepting him in full worth. Thus 
the parent must shower the child 
with attention which is falsely con- 
sidered affection. In truth, what 
the parent is really doing is reject- 
ing him for what he could be. 
‘What the parent does not realize is 
that the child, perhaps intuitively, 
senses the true state of affairs, 
which only compounds the psycho- 
logical difficulty for both the child 
and the parent. 


There 1s another form by which 
deafness may be misunderstood by 
parents. This refers to the deaf 
child who encounters either passive 
or aggressive neglect in his home, 
which may even mount up to actual 
hostility. Under such circumstances 
the child has imprinted upon his 
personality characteristics that can 
range from a timidity born of fear 
to active antisocial belligerence, 
traits which may become deepseat- 
ed and leave impotence in thelr 
wake. 


In recent years great strides have 
been taken in the fleld of audiology. 
With advances in audiometric and 
acoustic devices it is now definitely 
established that deafness in child- 
ren is often accompanied by some, 
degree of residual hearing, and that 
where some hearing exists it should 
be turned to educational advantage. 
‘That is, every effort should be tak- 
en to make of the residual hearing 
an ally in the education of deaf 
children. But as is often the case 
when new devices appear on the 
market, miraculous effects are 
claimed for them. It behooves us to 
extract all the gain we can 
their use, but equally well does it 
behoove us, to keep our feet on the 
ground. It beco! a psychological 
haridicap when parents and school- 
men are deluded into believing that 
hearing aids alone will make hear- 
ing children out of our deaf chil 
dren. A recent issue of a journal 
for audiologists reports an “unusual 
demonstration” in which one extre- 
mist “emphasized fitting hearing 

ds to babies as soon as loss of 

earing is evident so that atten- 
dance in regular schools 1s possible 
with a minimum of special train- 
ing.” 3. 

It has become almost a cult by 
which enthustasts envision all spe- 
cial schools for deaf children abo- 
lished. The regular schools they 
feel should be able to provide the 
necessary education if hearing aids 
are made available. We have al- 
ready given clear instance that close 


association with a -hearing child 
does not necessarily’ mean a psy- 
chological solution for the deaf 
child, The latter continues to need 
special instruction and special fa- 
cilities by which such instruction 


can be successfully lished. 
Speech, lp-reading, tic under- 
, language, vi skills, 


growth ‘of wholesome personality; 
these are accomplishments deaf 
children can attain only with the 
aid of instructors who are specially 
prepared to impart and develop 
them for the deaf children. 


‘As has been aptly pointed out byt 
Dr. Stevenson, superintendent of 
the California School for the Deaf, 
the deaf and to a considerable de- 
gree also the blind are the only 
groups among the physically handi- 
capped for whose educational \pro- 
gram especially adapted techniques 
are necessary; in all other ins- 
tances the approach, even if more 
difficult and requiring more time, 
is through the regular course of 
study of the ordinary school ins- 
truction. Even the blind, because 
the sense of hearing 1s open, are in 
a more favorable position “to take 
their education in the same way as 
do regular public school children.” 4. 


‘We can make this point clear by 
referring at greater length to ono 
of the skills so importantly involved 
in the life of deaf children. Every 
educator of the deaf knows how 
difficult it is for such children to 
acquire fluent command of lan- 
guage.,“his. difficulty crowds over 
Bere upon the “effort of she 
school to impart all of the other 


have long pondered over 
ma. We feel that basically the pro- 
blem is one of psychological origins. 


In the effort to explain this situa- 
ton, it is often held that for deaf 
children to acquire facility in their 
mother tongue is very much like 
the effort of hearing person in 
learning a foreign language. Wo 
wish it were as easy as that. Many, 
many people have become fairly 
adept as bilingualists, and many al- 
‘so as multilingualists. In, this case, 
it ts argued that all one need do ts 
to determine how people learn a 
foreign language and then apply 
like methods to the teaching of 
deaf children. 


What 1s overlooked here is that 
with deaf children we deal with an 
inner set that acts very much as ® 
blocking of our: efforts.- A person 
who applies himself to the task of 
learning another tongue has had 
the advantage of years of experience 
with language usage in regularized, 
patterned and grammatical form. 
He has already become practised in 
expressing himself according to rea- 
sonably correct language lines, and 
hearing others do so. That {s, ho 
has built up the power of thinking 
and communicating verbally, in- 
cluding resort to idiom, figure of 
speech, reparte, and the neat turn 
of words in driving home an ar 


gument. Having lived in an atmos- 


phere of verbal experience is of itself 
a tremendous help to the one who 
is attempting to gain skill in another 
language. 


Deaf children have had no such 
advantage. Theirs has been a blank 
experience as regards the meanings 
of words or the order in which words 
align themselves when employed by 
people around them. On the con- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Arts and Crafts 


the Courses 


second years 


Industrial 
Mr. A. C, Srratron 


= 
patna 


previous issues of 
of Study for 
‘and Crafts for the first and 
in the Jaleo 
School were briefly outlined. 
third year course will be.dealt with 
in this article. 


Study of all tools used and 
thelr parts in detall. 


‘Adjustment and proper use of 
spoke shaves. 


‘The oil stone 
‘The slip stone 
Sharpening gouges 


Filing: 

Flat and three cornered 
flies for fitting saws 

‘The saw set 

Filing the rip saw 

(a) Piling the cross cut saw 
Auger bit files: 
(a) Sharpenini 


Burring: 

(a) Principle of the cabinet 
scraper 

(b) The burnisher 


Building up Stock: 

(a) Selection of pieces 

(bp) Preparation of surfaces 
(c) Setting handscrews 

(d@) Gluing up 


gz auger bits 


Fastening with screws: 

(a) Kinds of screws: qa 
Flat head (2) Round head (3) 
Oval head 

(b) Various metals 


Wood Finishing: 
(a) Painting and enameling: 
(1) Paints and lacquer (2) 


Brushes for painting (3) Se- 
lecting colours 
(b) Lacquering: (1) Brush- 


ing lacquer (2) Spraying lac- 
quer \ 
(c) Stains: (ofl, water, spir- 
it, acid). Characteristics of 
each and application 

(a) Shellac; 

A study of application, includ- 
ing rubbing for finish 

te) Varnishes: 

Brushes and how to apply 
() Use and brief study of: 
Kerosene, turpentine, wood 
alcohol, linseed oil. shellac, 
pumice stone and rotten stone 


Fitting hardware: 

(a) Hinges: (1) Butt hinge 
(2) Strap hinge (3) Tee hin- 
ge 

Locks and latches 


Woods: 

Kinds of woods 
Markings and colouring 
of woods 
Identification of 
fous kinds of woods 
Wood collection 
Structure of different 
woods 

Hardness of woods 
Strength of woods 
Toughness of woods 
Weight of woods 
Native woods of this 
locality 


var- 


Lumber 

(a) Method of sawing from 
logs 

Grading of lumber 
Selection of lumber for 


(b) 
() 


esday morning we come 
On etree . The name's of 
Evelyn Caldwell, 
Holly Ament and 


curl. 
switch of hair. 
I am learning how to manicure 


which means the care of the hands | Lew! 


I like Beauty Culture. 


nd nails. 
ki —Sharon Kilbreath, 1A. 


‘This is my first year in Senior 
school. I go to Beauty Culture twice 
a week. I am learning how to wash 
and curl the girl's hair and to 
manicure my nails. Beauty Cul- 
ture is helping me to take care of 
my appearance. I am very happy 
to have a Beauty Culture room in 
our school. 

—Holly Ament, 1A., Sr. 


Iam in 1A Sr. We come to the 
Beauty Culture room every Wed- 
nesday and Thursday from 8.30 
until 10 o'clock. I have learned 
how to manicure and take care of 
my hands, We learn how to curl 
and wave hair, we take turns at 
getting our hair shampooed and set. 
svelyn does mine then the next 
time I will do hers. 

I am learning to wave by prac- 
ticing on a swich of hair. We have 
many new things to learn about. I 
like Beauty Culture. 

—Geraldine O'Dell, 1A 


I come to Beauty Culture to learn 
how to shampoo and curl hair and 
to manicure. I like hairdressing 
very much. 

My classmates the girls of 1A. 
Senior, their names are Patsy Bi- 
shop, Sharon Kilbreath, Holly Ament 
and Geraldine O'Dell, they like 
Beauty Culture, too, We are learn- 
ing about hairdressing and many 
other things. Beauty Culture helps 
us to be smart. 

—Evelyn Caldwell, 1A, Sr. 


My classmates and I of 1A Senior 
girls go to Beauty Culture on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings. We 
learn to shampoo and curl our hair. 
We are learning to wave. I like 
Beauty Culture —Patsy Bishop, 1A. 


READY MADE AXIOMS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 
It isn't cricket to work for a man 
during the day, and against him at 
night, 
Being on the job at all times beats 
a rabbit's foot for luck. 
The man who never makes mistakes 
probably doesn’t make much of 
anything. 
Safety is a 24 hour job. 


A lot of men cling to the delusion 
that they are just as good as they 
never were. 


13. Woodworking occupations. 

Also included in the Third 
course, is elementary Blue 
Printing, Linoleum Block 
Printing, Book Binding, Me- 
tal Work and Mechanical 
Drawing. At another time the 
detailed course pertaining to 
the above may be outlined, 

The Instructor and boys of the 
Industrial Arts and Craft Shop wel- 
come the following new pupils who 
started in the shop in Sepember 1955. 
for the first time: 

Robert Gow, Wayne Brady, Wil- 
fred Grieve, Donald Toms, Donald 
Troupe, Peter Grant, Murray Robin- 
son, Bruce Newton, David McGough, 
Rudy Lacis, Jimmy Henderson, 
Romeo Fournier, Allen Austin, Fred 
Clarkson, Steve Chantos and Frank 


specific. uses 


Stagg. 


18, 
Kirker, 
Wright. 

‘The menu was grapefruit halves, 
Kibbee, Brussels sprouts, Harvard 
beets, apple sauce, plain cookies, 
oatmeal cookies, and postum. I had 
made a chocolate cake and Nora 
Kay Mathewson iced it, I was the 
hostess and tne servers were Faye 
‘Westbrook and Mary Ann Kwandi- 
bens, Miss Daly and I shook hands 
with the guests and said, “Good- 
bye." —Diane Moon, G.C. 


On the twenty-third of November, 
eight intermediate pupils had a bir- 
thday in the Home Economics room. 

The 4B girls prepared the vege- 
tables, meat, and dessert before 
11:15 a.m, 

I inyited the guests to the dinner 
as I was the hostess. Shirley Elliott 
and Nora Kay Mathewson served. 
The guests were Ann Todd, Elaine 
Bennett, Carol Ferguson, Ruth An- 
drus, Daniel Wilson, Danny Bisson, 
Gilbert Lillie and George Genmmell. 

The menu was tomato juice, 
crackers, cheese, meat ple, green 
peas, glazed carrot sticks, cauli- 
flowers, baked potatoes, lemon jelly 
with custard sauce, chocolate cake 
and cocoa. 

‘The day before the birthday din- 
ner, I made a chocolate cake and 
Elise iced it Wednesday morning. 

After the dinner, Miss Daly and 
I shook hands with the guests and 
said, “Good-bye,” to them. 

Then, Shirley, Nora Kay and I 
ate our dinner in the Home Eco- 
nomics room at about 12. 10 p.m. 

We enjoyed serving the guests 
and liked the delicious dinner. 

—Joy Saunderson, G.C. 


On Wednesday, November 16, a- 
bout 11.15 a.m. we had a delicious 
dinner for the birthdays. I made 
a chocolate cake and Colleen Wil- 
liams tced it. 4B girls prepared the 
rest of the dinner. The senior 
girls and boys came here and I 
said “Happy Birthday" to them. 

‘The guests were Sheilagh Kerr, 
Marlene Caldwell, Marlene Coulson, 
Rosabelle Marshall, Geraldine O'Dell, 
Isobel Thornicroft, Billy Gardner 
and Eugene Hales. 

We had tomato juice, meat loaf, 
hot potato salad, parsnips, green 
beans, stewed- tomatoes, deep apple 
pie, muffins, birthday cake and tea. 

IT was hostess and Faye West- 
brook and Elise Cushing were serv- 
ing. I think we had a delicious 
dinner. —Christina Bennett, G.C. 


We had a birthday dinner last 
November 30, at 11.15 a.m, in the 
Home Economics Room. The guests 
were senior pupils. They were 
Robert Ebersole, Marilyn Bishop, 
Donald Sattler, Elsie Cushing, Cecil 
Martin, Nancy Moon, Marilyn Law- 
rence, Faye Westbrook. 

They had a delicious dinner. The 
first course, was tomato Jelly and, 
then, the waitresses passed 
one a plate of baked potatoes, 
green peas, hamburg steaks, corn 
custard, boiled celery. Then, I 
passed the apple pie. I was the 
hostess. I lighted the candles. 
‘The guests blew them out. Next, 
I cut the chocolate cake and passed 
it. The waitresses passed the tea. 
They were Shirley Warren and Col- 
len Williams. We had a splendid 
time and had a delicious meal. 

—Donna Bell, G.C, 


Guidance 
Mr. A. J. Crane 


‘Teen-Agers On The Job 

The placing of a teen-ager in a 
Job sultable.for him 1s vitally im- 
portant. both to his well-being and 
to the best use of the Nation's la- 
bor force. This is a matter of 


idjmatching the job and the worker, 


Waste of human resources and mis.’ 
fits of human endeavour will both 
be avolded if the worker is put in a 
job that is right for him 


Help in finding suitable jobs 
is given by many agencies and or- 
ganizations. Chief of these for the 
deaf child is the National Society 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 


Placement in employment is made 
in the light of information which 
the school has about the young per- 
son. 


Last spring two visits were made 
to the school by the officers of the 
Society to meet the children of the 
graduating classes. ¢ 


There is also needed a close rela- 
tionship between the parents, the 
placement officers, and the school. 
Parents frequently lack knowledge 
and understanding about communi- 
ty resources and sometimes have 
insufficient knowledge not only of 
employment opportunities, but also 
of the factors that need to be con- 
sidered in the child's own qualifi- 
cations and desires>Therefore, it is 
important that parenis of gradua- 
ting children meet the placement 
officers, either at the school, or at 
the Toronto office. 

During the fall term letters were 
sent out to last year's Graduates, 
and from the replies received, it 
may be seen that they are engaged 
in many kinds of work. 


FRED BARRETT is working for 
Lawson Jones, printers, photogra- 
phers and lithographers in Long 
Branch. 


SARAH BRANT was placed by the 
National Society in the Department 
of Highways Regoinal Office, Kings- 
ton. She does typing and general 
office duties. 


JARVIS CAREY is working for 
Reid Transport doing general yard 
and maintenance work. 


NANCY CHITTLEY returned to 
hearing classes in her home locality 
with the recommendation that Sight- 
Saving material be made available 
to her. 


GRANT DRURY began working 
in June at Camp Borden. He was 
engaged to do general grounds and 
greenhouse work. 


DONALD DENNIE got employ- 
ment at the Paisley Brick and Tile 
yard. 


ALAN DALE handles material 
and keeps the flour bins filled at the 
Wonder Bakeries in London. 


SHIRLEY GIRDLER was placed 
by the National Society with Rich- 
ardson Bond and Wright Litho- 


graphers, in Owen Sound. She 
operates a machine which sorts 
Paper. 


RUSSELL KOSHOWSEI of Ham- 
ilton secured employment with the 
Howard Dowell Woodworking shop 
making cupboards and shelves. 


MARY LAFFRENIER, returned to 
hearing classes in Blind River. She 
is in Grade 8, takes typing, Basic 
French and Beginners Geometry 8- 
long with the other school subjects. 


SUSAN PAYNE registered with 
hairdresser in Sarnia with™the idea 
of serving an apprenticeship. 


WILLIAM HEMPHILL was placed 
in the Fort William Department of 
Highways Regional Depot. He 
paints signs and does general shop 
woodwork. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Junior School 
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Preparatory 1 Senior B. 
Miss HELen M. KEecer 
Cecil Baer, Teddy Patterson, Mi- 
chael Perry and Danny Wojcik were 
angels in the Nativity Play. ‘They 
knelt by the manger. They had on 
white wings. 


Shirley Bevens and Mary Michel- 
son sat by King Herod's throne. 
They had on pretty red, yellow and 
purple costumes, 


Glen Deacon liked the pretty 
Christmas table decorations in the 
dining room. Glen clapped his 
hands and said “Oh!” when he saw 
them. 


Wayne Hebblethwalte likes to 
sing. He can sing, “Bye Bye Baby". 


Dean Lemon likes to look at 
books. We have many books and 
Dean likes them all. 


Danny Houston likes to draw and 
colour. Danny writes very neatly 
too. 


Ronnie Ridsdale drew a big pic- 
ture of cowboys. The cowboys rode 
horses. 

——— 
Preparatory II C. 
Miss H. Spears 

My home is in Lowbush, My birth- 
day was Dec, 7th. We had a party 
at school. We played games. We ate 
cakes and ice cream and candy. We 
drank pop, I like birthdays. 

—Alex Ruperthouse. 


My home is in Paincourt, Mom- 
my sent me a foot ball to school 
last October. Every nice day after 
school, I play ball with my friends. 
I like to play ball. 

—Roland Lapointe. 


My home ts in Alderwood. Daddy 
sends my Sunday School papers to 
me every week. I lke to look at 
them, I have a dog Cap at home. 
1 Mke Cap very much. 

—Bryan Buckingham. 


My home {s in Toronto. I went 
home for Christmas on a train. 
We have new lights in our room and 
a pretty green floor. 

—Kenneth Warren. 


My home 1s in Toronto. Mommy 
sent me a witch's costume for the 
Hallowe'en parade. It had real yel- 
low hair, I looked very funny in the 
parade. —Gladys Annable. 


My home is in Southwold, I went 
down town shopping with other 
girls and boys in my class. I bought 
a sucker and a colouring book. 

—Shirley Doxtator. 


My home is in Midland. 1 went 
down town shopping with my class 
and I bought a big chocolate bar. 

—Rita Contols. 


am eight years old..I have a 
briher Glen at OSD. He ts in 
Mis® Keeler's room, My home ts in 
Wallaceburg. —Joe Deacon. 


Mommy sent me a pirate costume 
for the Hallowe'en party. I wore it 
tn the parade and no one knew who 
I was. T looked very scary. I live in 
Kitchener. —Ronnie Lawson. 


T am very happy because my 
mommy sends me many nice letters 
and boxes, I like to open them. T 
give the other girls and boys some 
treats to eat. My home is in Lea- 
side —David Roe 

My home ts in Forest. I got a 
biz box of new clothes. The clothes 
are very pretty. —Mamie Shawnoo. 

fatal eee 
Preparatory WII Jr. B. 
Mrs. E. CAMERON 


A Walk 
We went for a walk to the bake 
shop. We saw the baker. He was 
making ple for dinner. We like ple. 
—Teddy Saulter. 


THE CANADIAN 


The Christmas Pageant 


‘We saw the Christmas Pageant ia 


the assembly room December: .12. 
We saw Mary, Joseph, Baby Jesus, 
Shepherds, Three Wise Men and 
many angels. It was beautiful. 
—Floyd Doxtator. 


Santa Claus Parade 
We saw the Santa Claus Parade 
downtown December 3. We had 
fun. We saw Santa Claus and the 
reindeer. A clown gave us suckers. 
—Dovie Johnson. 


Our Cub Party 
December 9 we went to a party 
down town. We played games. We 
saw movies. Santa Claus came. We 
wot gifts. We ate Ice cream and 
candies. —Doughs Rowe. 


Cubs 
Douglas and I are cubs. We go to 
meetings Monday nights after sup- 
per. We play games. We will learn 
our cub law-We will have cub suits 

after-a-while. 
—Joe MacDonnell. 


Hallowe'en Party 
We had a Hallowe'en party Octo- 
ber 31, We had on funny costumes, 
masks and false faces, We had a 
parade. We ate candies, apples and 
{ce cream. We laughed and 
laughed. —Ellen Howe. 


Our Class ‘ 

Our class is Prep. 111. Mrs.Ca- 
meron is our teacher. There are 
nine boys and three girls in our 
class. —Brian West. 


Floyd’s Birthday 

Floyd had a birthday party. He 
is eleven years old. He had a pretty 
birthday cake. It had eleven can- 
dies, Floyd blew out the candles. 
We ate candies, peanuts and ice 

cream. We drank chocolate milk. 
—Terry Bindernagel. 


At Church 
We went to church Sunday morn- 
ing. I go to Bridge Street United 
church. We sang, We prayed. The 
minister preached. I like church. 
—Sharon Montoux. 


The Mail 

I got a letter from mother and 
daddy. I got a box of bars, suckers 
and candy cigarettes. I like boxes 
from home. Ellen got a Christmas 
card from her grandpa and grand- 
ma. Peter got a Christmas card 

from Carol Anne. We like mail. 
—leslie Young. 


Santa Claus 
Santa Claus came to see the boys 
and girls at the O.S.D. December 
13. He gave us candies, oranges, 
apples and candy canes. We sald 
“Thank you". We love Santa Claus, 
—Aubrey Roach. 


The News 

I played on the swing. T played 
on the teeter. We saw movies. we 
watched television. Floyd slid on the 
fee. Leslie saw sleigh tracks. Joe and 
Herbert threw snowballs. We went 
to church. —Peter Burton. 

<a 

Preparatory 111 Sr. A 

Miss M. G. LEGAULT 


Our Jack-o'-Lantern 

Monday morning, October 31, we 
made a jack-o'-lantern. David car- 
ried the'pumpkin to our classroom. 
Miss Legault put it on a little table. 
She gave Gerry the knife. He cut 
the top. Eldon rolled up his shirt 
sleeves, He took out the seeds. 
Donald helped him. Nancy and Don- 
na cut the eyes. Lilione and David 
cut the eyebrows. Clifton cut the 
nose. Sharon cut the mouth. Peter 
helped her. Barbara took some black 
paper. She made the hair, She cur- 
Ted it. Miss Legault put Lillone’s 
candle in the jack-o-lantern. It 

looked very happy. 
—Sharon Duffin. 
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Peter's Birthday 

Peter's birthday was Monday, 
October 31. He was nine years old. 
‘His birthday party was in the after- 
noon. Miss Legault took our picture. 

Mrs. Donoghue, Miss Fox and 
their classes came to his party. The 
teachers spanked him. They said, 
“Happy Birthday" to him. Then we 
sang. Peter said, “Thank you very 
much." Then he blew out nine can- 
dles and we clapped. 

We played two games. We walked 
under a rope with a book on our 
head. David's team won. 

We had lunch. It was very good. 

We shook hands with Peter and 
thanked him for his party. 

—Donna Burford. 


Eldon’s Birthday 

Friday, November 18 was Eldon’s 
birt! He was thirteen years old. 
He had a birthday party, He got two 
presents and two cards from his 
family. 

First. we played bingo. Eldon, 
Donna and Donald won. We bowled 
and Lilione won. Miss Legault gave 
prizes. 

‘Then the teachers and their clas- 
ses came to the party. Miss Legault 
lighted the candles. The teachers 
spanked Eldon. We sang, “Happy 
birthday” to him. ‘Eldon said, 
Thank you” Then he blew out thir- 
teen candles and we clapped. 

We had lunch. We ate chocolate 
cakes, cookies, ice cream and can- 
dies, We drank coke. We had fun at 
Eldon's party. —Nancy Yull. 


Nancy's Birthday 

Nancy's birthday was Thursday, 
December 1. Her party was Friday 
afternoon. She was ten years old. 
She got eight cards and many pre- 
sents. She got a pretty dress from 
her family, some cologne and a 
Christmas book from Barbara, a 
barrette and a comb from Wayne, 
@ brush, a comb and a mirror from 
Gall, a box of crayons from David 
and a big balloon from Joe and Bob. 

First we played ring toss. Nancy's 
team won. Miss Legault gave them 
a prize. They got balloons, Then we 
bowled and Gerry and Eldon won. 
They got a horn with a balloon on 
the end. We played one game of 
bingo, Eldon won a prize. 

Mrs, Donoghue, Miss Fox and 
their classes, Miss Boyce and Mr. 
Yull came to the party. They spank- 
ed Nancy ten times and we counted. 
We sang and Nancy blew out the 
candles. re had lunch. We had 
cake, ice cream with bananas and 
chocolate sauce, Orange crush and 
some candy. We had a good time. 
Then we cleaned our classroom and 
Nancy went home with her father 
in a taxi. —Barbara Caron. 
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Mr. K. H. GRAHAM 
James Cook 
Before eighteen hundred and fif- 
ty, many men sailed from Europe 
to new countries. They hoped to 
bring back riches to Europe. 
James/Cook was different. He was 
born in England about seventeen 
hundred and forty. He loved the 
sea. When he was twenty-seven 
years old, he joined the Royal Navy. 


In four years, he became captain 
of his ship. —Billy O'Neill, 4A. 


Preparations for a First Voyage 


In England, people of the govern- 
ment praised Captain Cook for his 
good work. He was a good captain, 
a good map maker and a good 
scientist. (A scientist is a person 
who studies Nature’. 


The British government wanted a 
man to command a voyage to the 
South Pacific. Cook said he would 
go. Many men worked for Cook. 
Before going on a voyage, Cook 
thought of many things. There 
must be enough food and water on 
the ship to last for many months. 
The ship must be well-made and 
strong. —Bruce Gregory, 4A. 


Captain Cook in the New World 

Captain Cook was a good and 
wise seaman. When the English 
planned to fight the Canadian 
French, Cook was captain of one of 
the English ships. Cook charted 
carefully the St. Lawrence river. He 
led the British ships to Quebec city. 
The British won the war. This made 
Canada one of a “family” of English 
countries. 

On his way back to England from 
Canada, Cook made charts of the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, He saw an eclipse of the 
sun and wrote about it. 

—Larry Armes, 4A. 


Captain Cook at Tahiti 


From England, Captain Cook's 
ship went south through the Atlantic 
Ocean to Brazil in South America. 
Six months later they went around 
Cape Horn, the southern end of 
South America. They sailed into the 
Pacific Ocean, Cook travelled north- 
west across the Pacific. In April 
of seventeen hundred and sixty- 
nine, Cook arrived at the island of 
Tahiti in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean. Cook made friends with the 
people on the islands. He gave 
them mirrors and other gifts. 

—June Rundle, 4A. 


The People of Tahiti 


The weather was warm in Tahiti, 
The natives wore few clothes. The 
men were covered with tattoos of 
birds or animals. Coco-nut palm 
trees grew on the island. 

The people ate the inside of the 
coco-nut and drank the milk inside 
it. They fished in the quiet waters 
around the island. 

The natives were clean people. 
Their homes were clean, too. The 
homes were roofed with dry leaves 
from coco-nut palm trees. 

—Beth Wright, 4A. 


Cook at Staten Island 


The chief of Tahiti let Captain 
Cook's men build huts themselves 
on the island. On the island of Ta- 
hiti in June of seventeen hundred 
and sixty-nine, Cook and his men 
watched a full eclipse of the sun 
When Cook finished his work with 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
he and his men left the island of 
Tahiti. They sailed in a southwes- 
terly direction. They came to Sta- 
ten Island. For six months, Cook 
sailed along the coast of Staten 
island for two thousand and four 
hundred miles. He made charts of 
all the bays and straits. He found 
out that “the island” was really two 
islands. He called the water be- 
tween the two islands “Cook Strait.” 
He took possession of the islands. 
(now New Zealand) in the name of 
the King of England. 

4 —Mary Anne Oare, 4A. 


The Great Barrier Reef 


Cook sailed westward from Sta- 
ten Island. Three weeks later he 
came to Australia. He sailed north 
along the coast. He mapped all 
the bays and islands. He went on 
land several times. The natives 
were dark people with long black 
hair. Cook and his men were al- 
ways careful. The natives might 
have killed the white people. 


Along the north-eastern shore of 
Australia for twelve hundred miles 
ts a coral reef. It is called the 
“Great Barrier Reef.” A reef is 
made of millions of hard shells. 
The reef can make a hole in a ship 
Cook's ship hit the reef. The ship 
was fixed at Australia. 

—Marilyn Palmer, 4A. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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January; and Agnes Galea, who has 
come to this country from 


Staff Members 


We sre sorry to report that se- 
veral of our staff members are off 
work due to a variety of accidents 
and iliness. Mrs. E. Jackman, sew- 
ing teacher in the Intermediate 
School is on the sick list and is like- 
ly to be away from her duties for 
several months, We are fortunate 
that Mrs. S. Sandford. a former 
teacher on our staff, has been will- 
ing to take over Mrs. Jackman's 
work during her illness. 


January, 1956 


Superintendent Expresses 
Thanks 


Mrs. Demeza and I are most 
parents, pu- 
pils, friends, and former pupils of the 
school for their good wishes and 


grateful to the many 


greetings at Christmas time. 


While there were too many of 
them for us to acknowledge indi- 
vidually we want you to know that 
/Again 
leased 
to receive greetings from many of 
the former students of the school 


we enjoyed receiving them 
this year we were especially 


of whom we have fond memories. 


The many letters received from 
parents expressing gratitude to the 
teachers, and other 
staff members in caring for their 
children were very much appreciated 


housemothers, 


Mrs. F. Simpkins, our seamstress, 
fell on the ice during the Christmas 
period and will be off work for some 
weeks. Mr. Fred Cook, one of our 
caretakers had béen back at work 
for only a week after having a frac- 


into a car one evening on his way 
to a meeting of the Senior Citizens 
Club of Belleville, of which he is 
president, and fractured his ankle. 
‘We are grateful to Mr. T. Donald- 
son for carrying out Mr. Cook's du- 
ties during his absence. 

Miss Beth Wilbur, teacher of girls’ 
physical eudcation, slipped and fell 
in the front hall of the school and 
suffered a painful ankle fracture. 
With the basketball season at hand, 
we are thankful to Miss J. Fox for 
taking over Miss Wilbur’s program- 
me, and to Miss Ethel Nurse, former 
teacher here, who has returned to 
take over Miss Fox's class for the 
duration of Miss Wilbur’s absence. 


and are a source of satisfaction and ‘ 


encouragement to us as we meet the 
challenge of our work in the New 


Year. 


Christmas at the 0.S.D. 


Those of us who spent Christmas 
Day at the O.S.D. had a happy time, 
made the more enjoyable by sharing 
the pleasure of the pupils who re- 
mained at school during the vaca- 
five children 
were here this year, the smallest 
number ever, three girls and two 
The girls were Gladys Ann- 
and Dovie 
Johnson. The boys were Floyd Dox- 


tion period. Only 


boys. 


able, Shirley Doxtator, 


tator and Alex Ruperthouse. 
Christmas morning 


attending 
children, 


vidual 


by all. 


New Term Began, 
January 5th 


‘The pupils returned to school this 
January 4th 
and classes began for the new term 
on Thursday morning, January Sth. 
all of the pupils were 


year on Wednesday, 


Almost 


was spent 
opening the many presents left un- 
der the tree for the children and in 

church. At noon, the 
their housemothers and 
housefathers, Miss Fitzgerald, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Demeza were served a 
sumptuous Christmas dinner with 
turkey, plum pudding and all of the 
trimmings. The tables were arranged 
in a U shape facing the Christmas 
tree and house which formed the 
central theme of the decoration sch- 
eme in the main dining room. Indi- 
apple and candy snowmen 
marked each person's place at the 
table. The delicious dinner, served 
so attractively in such appropriate 
surroundings, was heartily enjoyed 


EDWARD B. LALLY 


After more than 33 years of ser- 
vice in the education and welfare of 
the deaf, Edward B. Lally, of 237 
Jghn Street, Belleville, collapsed with 
f heart attack on Sunday morning, 
December 18th, in a Toronto res- 
taurant and died in Toronto West- 
ern Hospital. 

Mr. Lally was managing director 
of the National Society of the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, an organ- 
ization which he had managed 
since its founding in 1940. 

Born in Read near Belleville 57 
years ago. Mr. Lally graduated from 
Queen's University and in 1922 join- 
ed the teaching staff of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. For 18 years 
he was an outstanding teacher of 
the deaf at this school and was the 
first teacher of commercial classes 
nd of guidance classes when they 
were begun here. 

When the National Society of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing was 
established in 1940, he was appoint- 
fed its first managing director. Un- 
der his direction during the past 15 
years its services have expanded to 
include not only the employment 
placement service which has always 
formed an important part of its 
work, but such other services for 
the deaf and hard of hearing per- 
sons as guidance and counselling, 
medical services in the prevention 
of deafness, providing information 
concerning deafness, and hearing 
aid evaluation. 

Mr. Lally's knowledge of deafness 
and its implications. ‘his sympa- 
thetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of deafness, his warmth of per- 
sonality, and his zeal for self-sacri- 
ficing service in the interests of all 


j{on their 


*lThomas, a law student at Osgoode 


tured wrist, when he fell getting | Quinn 


deaf persons enabled him to give 
effective leadership to the Society 
in its formative years, and endear- 
ed him to the thousands of persons 
with hearing impairments who have 
benefitted from the Soclety's efforts 
behalf. He will be mourn- 
ed by all who knew him or came 
under his guidance and influence. 

Mr. Lally is survived by his wife, 
the former Betty Smith, two 
daughters, Pauline and Mary Eliza- 
beth, both at Rome, and one son, 


hearing led to the compilation of 
some 101 circulars by the Soclety, 

Co-ordinating the Society's needs 
and desires with the services of 
public and private agencies was only 
the administrative background of a 
vast amount of work done for indi- 
viduals. Personal services available 
to anyone from infancy to old age 
through the Society include: coun- 
sel in any problem arising from loss 
of hearing ability; advice on train- 
ing pre-school and elementary stu- 
dents; provision of competent me- 
dical examination and counsel; 
counsel as to vocational training or 
re-training and job placements for 
adults as well as summer placement 
of students, 

During the 14 years of its exis- 
tence the Society has registered 
11,330 applicants. It has made 2,883 
placements in competitive employ- 
ment situations and has provided 
3,600 free medical consultations. 
Some 900 hearing alds have been 
distributed. Included in the regis- 
tration are 5,000 former members 
of the armed forces. 

Mr. Lally's work is his monu- 
ment. The lives of thousands of 
handicapped Canadians are hap- 
pier and more useful because of Mr. 
Lally's sympathetic understanding 
of their plight and his practical in- 
terest in their careers. 

The growth and success of the 
Society which reflects his persona- 
lity to such a marked degree is a liv- 
ing monument to Mr. Lally's life 
and work. Canada is a better place 
because Edward Basil Lally lived 


Hall in Toronto. Mrs. Margaret 
Donoghue, a teacher on the O.S.D. 
staff, is a sister. 

The funeral service was held on 
‘Wednesday, December 21st, from the 
family residence to St. Michael's 
Church for Solemn Requiem Mass. 

Very Rev. L. B. Garvin, was Ce- 
lebrant of the Mass, Rev. J. Hanley 
of Madoc, deacon, and Rev. P. Hea- 
ley of Marmora, sub-deacon. Pre- 
sent in the sanctuary were Rev. T. 
Hyland of Madoc, Rev. E. Brice- 
land of Read, Rev. J. Buckley of 
Tweed, Rev. J. J. Buckley of Belle- 
ville, Rev. R. Flurey of Kingston, 
Rev. J. McGee-and Rev. P. Murphy 
of St Michael's, Belleville. 

Honorary pall bearers were: Df. 
H. E. Amoss, Hamilton, F. S. Rivers, 
Department of Education, Toronto, 
J. Goodbody, Montreai, W. J. Morri- 
son, J. G. Demeza, and L. E. Mor- 
rison. 

Active bearers were: F. P. Cun- 
ningham, North Bay, Larry Parker, 
Toronto, Harry Hurley, Thomas Fi- 
urey, Murray McIntosh and Leo 


In Appreciation 


The following tribute to the late 


Mr. Lally appeared as the leadin: 


editorial in the January 14 issue of 
the Ontario Intelligencer and reflects 


the esteem in which Mr. Lally an 
his work were held both locally ant 
nationally. 


fully in the service of the deaf. 
A TRIBUTE TO E. B. LALLY 


In the recent passing of Edward 
Basil Lally, this city, and the wider 
community of all Canada, has lost 
@ man whose life work was the en- 


riching of other lives. 


Mr. Lally was one of the founders 


and first managing director of the 


National Society of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing. He brought to 
this post not only the experience 


of 18 years as a teacher at the 


Ontario School for the Deaf but a 


dedication to the betterment of thi 


deaf and the hard of hearing that 
was motivated by a sensible, prac- 
tical understanding of their pro- 
blems, a willingness to spend his 
life helping them toward solutions, 
and an ability and a cheerful mod- 
esty that accomplished great good to 


this end. He died on the job. 
The work to which Mr. Lall: 


gave his enthusiasm and his energy 
can briefly be said to have been 
the prevention of deafness and the 
provision of adequate services for 


the deaf and hard of hearing. 


The work of prevention involved 
close association with practising 
doctors, medical research workers, 
public health authorities and agen- 
cles and the Canadian Medical As- 
In his last report Mr. 


sociation. 


Lally told directors that the Society 


was prepared to make application 


for affiliated membership in th 


in the Cangilian Medical Associa- 


tion. 


Provision of services for the deaf 
and hard of hearing was a project 
that required Maison with munici- 
pal, provincial and federal agencies 
including the National Advisory 
Committee of the Dept. of Labor; 
provineial co-ordinators of rehabi- 
litation; the Dept. of Veterans’ Af- 


fairs and the Dept. of Welfare. 


A program of public information 


about the problems encountered by 


Canada’s 330,000 deaf and hard of 


It is indeed a fitting 
tribute to one who devoted his whole 
adult life so untiringly and success- 


and worked here. 


MARIE ALBROUGH 


On their return to school after 
the Christmas vacation, pupils. 
teachers, housmothers, and all of 
our staff who knew Marle Albrough, 
were saddened to learn that Marie 
contracted pneumonia while home 
for the holidays and died Thursday. 
December 29. 

Although Marie suffered from a 
congenital heart disorder, and could 
not take part in many of the more 
strenuous school activities, she was 
one of the most cheerful and best 
loved pupils at the school, and it 
was a great shock to all to find that 
her smiling face would no longer be 
with us. 

Marie began school at the O.S.D 
in 1950 at the age of ten years, and 
last term was in our 3V1 class in 
the Intermediate School. In her all 
too brief stay at the school she had 
endeared herself to everyone. She 
was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Albrough of Ingersoll. She 's 
survived by her parents and two 
brothers, Kenneth and Stephen. 

All of us at the school extend our 
sympathy to her family in their be- 
reavement. We share their loss. 

In appreciation of Marie's happy 
years at the O.S.D. and the efforts 
of the staff on her behalf, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albrough have generously pre- 
sented a gift of money to be used 
to obtain something needed in the 


id 
id 


e 


y 


schoo) or residenceh A committee 
has been appointed make a fit- 
ting purchase. 


Parents Express Thanks 

The following letter from the par- 
ents of one of our beginners of last 
September is typical of the many 
kind words of greeting and appre- 
ciation received over the Christmas 
and New Year period: 


e “Friendly greetings 


and sincere 
year. ’s progress just amazed us 
completely. She was so happy to go 
back to school. We could hardly 
believe three month's could make 
such a difference. 

Sincerely. 

Mr. and Mrs. i 


JANUARY 
Days so short they seem all night. 
Yet brimful of good times merry; 
‘Thirty-one days. cold and white. 
Make the stormy January. 


wishes for good cheer in the coming © 
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Ontario School for the Deaf 
. Presents Nativity Pageant 


Reprinted from The Ontario Intelligencer, December 13. 1955. 


Last evening the auditorium of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf was 
‘en fete’ for the annual Christmas 
pageant, presenting the “Nativity,” 
the old, old, but over new story of 
Babe of Bethlehem, which was un- 
folded to the capacity audience of 
parents, teachers, friends and rela- 
tives In a series of five scenes beau- 
tifully adapted and directed by Miss 
Helen Keeler, with music and dialo- 
gue arranged by Mr. Alec Gordon. 

The cast was composed of the 
students of the school. Their lovely 
‘costumes were colorful and resp- 
lendent, especially the angel throng 
with their glistening, white robes 
and rustling, wide-spread wings as 
they knelt in adoration of the new 
born King. 


CORDIALLY WELCOMED 

The evening began wtih! a cordial 
welcome extended by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. 
Paed., to the assembled guests, Mr. 
Demeza also briefly outlined the 
work of the school, pointing out the 
various degrees of hearing of those 
taking part, some with no hearing, 
and others with but a little. 

After the brief introduction, the 
program began with the singing of 
the Christmas carol “Hark the Her- 
ald Angels Sing”. and the selection 
by the senior IV rhythm band 
“Teddy Bear's Picnic.” A solo, “Jesu 
Bambino.” by Miss Gaele Meyers. 
one of the teachers. was greatly ap- 
preciated and another carol, the 
favorite “Silent Night.” without 
which no Christmas would be comp- 
lete, concluded part 1. 

Pictures of “The Nativity” and 
“On the Hills of Judea" were also 
shown on the wall at the left of the 
stage, as well as the various Scrip- 
ture selections which were read 
throughout the play. 

The cast of the play Is as follows: 
Scene 1—The Annunciation. 

Mary, Christina Bennett; Angel, 
Shelagh Kerr. 

Music—‘Ave Maria’ by Mrs. Da- 
vidson. 

Scene 11—The Arrival at the Inn. 

Innkeeper, Harry Willson; Publi- 
cans, Andre Bourget, Glen Skinkle; 
Roman Soldiers, Billy Bates, Brian 
Murphy; Tax Payers, David Legue. 
Robert Ebersole: Joseph, Alan Og- 
awa; Mary, Christina Bennett. 

Music—No Room in the Inn.” 


Scene 111—On the Hill of Judea, 

Shepherds, Gordon Henshaw. Ed- 
ward Rosengren, Cecil Martin, Au- 
stin Barron, Gerald Griffore, Glenn 
Hagedorn. 

Young Shepherd, Jackie Wales. 

Herald Angel, Lyla Garnett. 

Heavenly Host, Faye Westbrook. 
Else Cushing, Catherine MacDon- 
ald, Patsy Bishop. Jean Drury, Anita 
Jackson, Barbara Beaumont. Ger- 
aldme O'Dell, Evelyn Caldwell, Mar- 
lene Coulson. 

Music—While Shepherds Watch.” 


Scene IV—King Herod’s Court. 

King Herod, John Fossum. 

High Priest, Kenneth Searson. 

Altar Boy, Gerry Sullivan. 

Scribes, Norman Roggie, Billy 
Gardner. 

Roman Guards. Billy Bates. Brian 
Murphy 

Slave Girls, Mary 
Shirley Bevens. 

Wise Men, Donald Sattler. Robert 
Hillman, Brian Meany. 


Scene V—The Nativity. 

Mary, Christina Bennett 

Joseph, Alan Ogawa. 

Guardian Angels, Sheilagh Kerr, 
Lyla Garnett. 

Cherubs. Danny Wozcik, Teddy 
Patterson, Cecil Baer and Michael 
Perry, 


Michelson, 


Shepherds—Gordon Henshaw, Ed- 
ward Rosengren, Cecil Martin, Aus- 
tin Barron, Gerald Griffore, Glenn 
Hagedorn. 

Wise Men, R. Hillman, D. Sattler, 
B. Meany. 

Angels, F. Westbrook, E. Cushing, 
C. McDonald, P. Bishop, J. Drury, 
A. Jackson, B. Beaumont, G. O'Dell, 
E. Caldwell. M. Coulson, H. Ament, 
Cc. Williams, L. Heuvel, J. Saunder- 
son, N. K. Mathewson, S. DeWolfe, 
E. Tacknyk, S. Warren, S. Elliott, 
M. Bishop, B. Gonneau, B. Moore, 
M. Kwandibens, M. Gwalter, D. Bell, 
D. Moon. : 


Musi: ‘Silent Night,” 


Kings,” “Adeste Biaels \ 
An offering a door |was re- 


ceived for Pupils’ Benefit Fund. 
Refreshments in Home Economics 
room after the pageant in charge 
of Miss K. B. Daly. were served. 
Stage Manager, Keith Dorschner; 
assistants, E. Hales, H. Alton. 
Appreciation 1s extended to Mrs. 
M. Davidson for her rendition of 
“Ave Maria"; to Miss Keeler, and 
Mr. Gordon and to the students for 
a fine portrayal of the world’s grea- 
test story ? 


Association Activities 
Association Card Party 

On Tuesday night, November 15, 
staff members and their friends en- 
Joyed a social evening in the school 
auditorium which was very attrac- 
tively decorated with bouquets of 
mums. 

The evening began with a very 
enjoyable programme under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Ryan and her 
committee. 

Mr. Gordon delighted the au- 
dience with several piano selections. 
Miss Gaele Meyers, accompanied at 
the plano by Mr. Gordon, beauti- 
fully rendered “Danny Boy," and 
“Carmena”. 

‘Then the members and guests ¢n- 
joyed a pleasant evening of bridge 
and court whist. At the conclusion 
of the programme Mr. Demeza pre- 
sented the prizes for bridge to Miss 
VanAllen and Mr. Ploeg and for 
court whist to Miss Shannon and 
Mr. Hodgson. 

A very delicious buffet lunch pre- 
pared by Miss Rutherford and her 
committee was very much enjoyed 

Miss Rush, the Association presi- 
dent, thanked everyone for making 
the party a success. 


As.ociation Christmas Party 

On Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 8, the Teachers’ and Instructors’ 
Association members and their wives 
and families met in the school au- 
ditorium for the annuttl Christmas 
Party. 

The auditorium was gaily decorat- 
ed with a beautiful tree and other 
festive decorations for the occasion. 
‘This was done by the decorating 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. J. Hodgson. 

Community carol singing, accom- 
panied by Mr. A. Gordon was led by 
Mr. K. Graham. 

‘Miss M. Nichol then introduced 
Mrs. R. Morden wHo in a very 
charming and gracious manner gave 
a Christmas reading. 

Accompanied by Mr. Gordon at 
the piano, Mr. Ken Graham sang. 
“The Huron Carol” and Bethlehem 
Star.” 


Vocational Survey 

The Research Department of Gal- 
laudet College, the world's only col- 
Kege for the deaf, in cooperation 
with the National Association of the 
Deaf. has announced plans for a 
nation-wide\study of the vocational 
status of the deaf today. 

Dr, Irving S. Fusfeld. Vice Presi- 
dent of Gallaudet. who is Director 
of the Research Department, ex- 
plained that the proposed study, the 
first to be made in more than twen- 
ty years, will seek to determine the 
lines in which the deaf may and 
can find gainful employment. It will 
also attempt to point out the rela- 
tionship, if any, between deafness 
and the problems of employment. 
as well as related factors of impor- 
tance. 


“Over the last decade.” Dr. Fus- 


have come about in the vocational 
picture as it affects the deaf. The 
survey will help us obtain valudble 


rits in the vocational training: our 
special schools are offering their pu- 
pils. We may expect also to learn 


workers meet on the job. This in 
turn may lead to suggestions for 
changes and additions in the school 
vocational training curricula.” 


The National Association of the 


organizations for deaf in the nation. 
It is operated by the deaf them- 
selvcs. under the presidency of Dr. 
Byron B. Burnes, of Berkeley, Calif. 
The proposed survey has been en- 
dorsed by both the Convention of 
American Intructors of the Deaf 
and the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf. 


New Horizons for the Deaf 
Child 

Deafness is not a handicap that 
meets the eye. nor does deafness 
impose appreciable physical restric- 
tions, so that often the seriousness 
of the handicap is not fully under- 
stood. It is hard to put oneself in 
the place of the young deaf child 
who is deprived of the normal 
means of communication. Yet the 
effects of this deprivation are such 
that it is not unusual for a child 
born deaf not to have acquired even 
the rudiments of language and com- 
munication at the age pf six when 
a normally hearing “child has a 
wide mastery of language and broad 
communication. 

In recent years. educators of the 
deaf throughout the country have 
come to a fuller realization of the 
prime importance of the pre-school 
years of the deaf child and the ex 
tent to which proper training dur- 
ing these years can serve to narrow 
the great gap in language and ed- 
ucational readiness that exists be- 
tween the deaf child and the hear- 
ing child. 

Children of pre-school age have 
been admitted to many schools fo! 
the deaf for more than a decad 
and the results have been encouras. 
ing. For the most part. however 
these young children have had to 
adapt to the regular school facili- 
ties and conform to the regular 
school progrdm to a greater desree 
than is to be desired. For best re- 
sults such children should have fa- 
cilities designed for their special 
needs —Edmund B. Boatner 


1957 CONVENTON OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 

On November 18 and 19. Mr. Gal- 
loway, president of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Dr. Edward R. Abernathy. first 
vice-president and program chair- 
Iman, and Mr. William J. McClure. 


Mrs. Letersky entertained us with! host. met at the Tennessee School 


a mediey of piano selections. A dey 
Icious lunch of Christmas cake and 
tea was daintily served by 
Rutherford and her committee. The 
tea table was artistically decorated 
by Mrs. Quinn. 


for the Deaf to discuss the many 
factors that will produce a success~ 
‘ful program at the 38th Biennial 
Meeting of the Convention which 
is scheduled at Knoxville. June 23- 
[28 1957. 


feld pointed out, “great changes! 


information about the possible me- | 


about the conditions which deaf; 


Deaf is one of the most important | 


—The American Era.’ 


Laugh A Little Bit 


Here’s a motto, just your fit: 
Laugh a little bit. 

When you think you're trouble-hit 
Laugh a little bit. 

Look misfortune in the face, 

Brave the bedlam’s rude grimace; 
If you have the gift and wit 

Ten to one ‘twill yield its place 

Just to laugh a little bit. 


Keep your face, with sunshine lit— 
Laugh a little bit. 

Gloomy shadow oft will flit 

If you have the wit and grit 

Just to laugh a little bit. 


Laugh a little bit. 
Keep it with yout 
Laugh a little bit. 
| Little ills will sure betide you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you, 
Men may mock and fame deride 


\ Cherish this es “fe writ: f 


le it— 
sample it— 


you, 

But you'll mind them not a whit, 

\1/ you laugh a little bit. t 
—Selected. 


If You Live In A Residential 
School 


The following rules on how to get 
along with people are GUARANTEED 
TO WORK— if really followed: 

1, Always say less than you think, 
also say it in a low voice. HOW you 
say it often means more than WHAT 
you say. 

2. Make very few promises but 
keep those you make, no matter 
what the cost 

3. Never pass up an opportunity 
to say a kind or encouraging thing. 
Never ‘criticize spitefully. If you 
criticize. do it helpfully. 


of their interests. Let everyone you 
meet feel as though you regard him 
jas a person of importance. 

5. Be cheerful and hide your own 
worries. Be able to enjoy and tell a 
good story 

6. Preserve an open mind on all 
subjects. Discuss, but never argue. 

7. Let your virtues speak for them- 
selves and do not speak of another's 
| vices. Say nothing ofganother unless 
it is something good. 

9. Pay no attention to bad remarks 
about yourself — just live so that 
nctody will believe them. 

10. Do not be too anxious about 
getting your just dues. Forget self, 
‘do your work. Be patient. Respect 
land reward will surely follow. 

11. Take any constructive criticism 
to your superior officer. —Clipped. 


Recipe For New Years 
Punch 


|Take yourselt 


Peel off the layers of egotism and 
kee 
Remove the seeds of unkind thoughts 
‘ut out the prejudices, worries and 
fears 


Then add 


One firm belief that life is worth 
living 

One strong determination to live 

| at your best 

One resolve that you will strive for 

! the goal of real success 


Tix well 


{Season with a sense of humor and 
optimism 

)Garnish with smiles and pleasant 

| words a 

Turn bravely to a hungry world 

{| waiting for your help 

Serve with gentleness and courage 

Then patiently wait for your 
Plaudits. 

| Anon 


| MOTTO FOR 1956 
| When prosperity comes do not use 
all of it. —Confucius. 


4. Be interested in others and all , 
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ree cites ey eed fo North Amero Sma Gu Eine|iich Chinese clothes, ‘They served|priagnere to North America to 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL|*,* 04,0" Sbiat han. “The Chinese food on a low table. They 


(Continued from page 3)- 


Captain Cook Goes Home 
his men had been 


from England for over two 
pacha to return 


He stopped at Java. 
ed for England through the Indian 
Ocean, the Cape of Good Hope 
and the Atlantic Ocean. He had 
been away from England for three 
years. 

At St. James’ Palace in London, 
he gave the King a book of his 
long voyage and some carefully- 
made charts. —Bruce Eynon, 4A. 


Cook's Second Voyage 
The next year Cook sailed again 
to the southern end of the world. 
The King wanted Cook to look for 
a Southern Land. The King thought 
there was a large country south of 
Australia and the Americas. People 
knew very little about the southern 
end of the world. Men were afraid 
to sail far south. Cook was brave. 
He wanted to look for new land. 
He sailed across the Atlantic to 
the Cape of Good Hope. He travel- 
Jed south-east. In January of 
seventeen hundred and seventy three 
he crossed the Antarctic circle. He 
met heavy storms and big iceburgs. 
Cook was the first man to see the 
beautiful Southern Lights. 
—John Wright, 4A. 


Cook Goes Back to New Zealand 


Cook sailed for one hundred and 
seventeen days through the rough 
waters and icebergs. He saw no 
land. He turned around and went 
back to New Zealand where he and 
his men rested. He gave the na- 
tives gifts of sheep and goats. He 
taught them how to grow vege- 
tables. Cook visited the island of 
Tahiti. He tried again to find a 
southern land. He could not go 
through the ice so he turned back 
again —Bruce Williams, 4A. 


Cook at the Easter Island 

He found an island. No people 
lived on the island. There were no 
trees-only rocks. He saw seven 
hundred statues made of hard rock. 
No one knows who made them. 
(The isiand is now called “Easter 
Island") ‘Cook sailed south from 
Cape Horn. He found no land. 
Atter three years. he went back to 
England. —Frank Stagg, 4A. 


An Eclipse 
There is an eclipse of the sun 
when the moon is between the sun 
and the earth. The sun. the moon 
and the earth are in a straight line. 
The moon makes a shadow on part 
of the earth. People who live on 
the earth in the shadow cannot see 
the sun. The moon is in front of 
the sun. 
in many years. 
—Larry Jakeman. 4A. 


Marco Polo * 


Marco Polo was born seven hund- 
red years ago. He was born in the 
lovely city of Venice. 


chants. 
was Cathay. 


and silks to the Kublai. The jour- 


ney lasted twenty-four years. When 
the merchants returned to Venice, 
Marco wrote the story of his travels. 

—Gerry Sullivan, 3A. 


Marco Polo Leaves Venice 


When Marco Polo was a young 
man, he left his home in Venice in|Chinese clothes. Their speech was 
Italy, with his father and his uncle. 
The men filled their ship with rich 


men were going as far as they could 
by ship. ‘Then they woud put their 
camels and Ww! China. 
aes —Bernice Spence, 3A. 
a, 
The Men Cross a Desert 

The three men and the camels 
crossed a hot sandy desert. They 
walked thousands of miles. They 


.| travelled over high mountains. Many 


times, thieves fought with the men 
from Venice. Sometimes the thieves 
stole a few of rich jewels from the 


came sick. His father had to carry 
Marco for a long time. Marco be- 
came better 
mountains near China. 

—Eugene Fowler, 3A. 


‘The Three Men Come to China 
Marco Polo, his father and his 
uncle travelled for four years from 
Italy to China, The Emperor of 
China, Kublai Khan, lived in the 
city of Cathay. No white man had 
travelled across the desert to China 
before. The Polos were the first 
white people to go this way. In 
their long travels they had been 
tired and hungry on the desert. 
The men were very happy to see 
the city of Cathay. Soon they 
would see the King. 

—June Braden, 3A. 


The Polos at Cathay 

Marco Polo was twenty-one years 
old when he first saw China. The 
Kublai Khan's home was @ beauti- 
ful palace. He was a very rich man. 
The walls of the palace were cover- 
ed with real gold. 

‘The Polos rested in Cathay. Then 
they went to see the Kublai Khan. 
The Emperor was very happy to see 
the three Italian men. He was 
thankful for the rich cargo. He 
paid the Polos a lot of money for 
the cargo. —Jean Shaw, 3A. 


Marco Polo Works for the Emperor 
Kublai Khan liked Marco Polo 
very much. Marco told the Emperor 
many stories of his travels from 
Italy to China. 
Kublai Khan asked Marco to 
work for him. Marco Polo was 
made a boss over a part of China. 
He travelled to India and other 
countries. He was the first white 
man to see these countries. 

Kublai Khan liked Marco Polo. 
He did not want Marco to go back 
to Italy. —Joan Ison. 3A 


The Chinese Princess 
Kublai Khan had a_ beautiful 
Chinese daughter. She was a Prin- 
cess. The girl was in love with a 
Prince The Prince lived far away 
in Persia. The girl wanted to go to 
Persia to marty the Prince. 


Kublai Khan wanted his daush- 


An eclipse happens once; 


His father | 
Nicolo and uncle Maffeo were mer- } 
Marco was seventeen years | 
old when the three men set out on} 
a journey. The old name for China 
Kublai Khan was the 
emperor of Cathay. The merchants 
were taking velvets, fine glassware 


ter to be safe when she travelled to 

Persia. The king asked Marco Polo 

to go with the girl to Persia. 
—Pauline Tschirhart. 3A. 


The Polos Go Home 

Kublai Khan gave Marco Polo 
fourteen ships. Men carried food 
and water on the ship. Marco Polo, 
his father and uncle. his men and 
the Chinese Princess got on the 
ship. They sailed from China. The 
Polos were happy. They were going 
home. They sailed for two years 
before they came to Persia. 

When the princess was safe in 
Persia. the men sailed on home to 
Italy. They had been away from 
home twenty-four years. 

—tLee Hunter. 3A 


The Polos at Home 
At last the Polos arrived at Ve- 
nice. Noboby knew them! The boy 
Marco was now a middle-aged man. 
His father and uncle were old and 
gray haired. The three men wore 


different. 


Soon their friends knew who the! 


jewels, velvets. and silks. The three|men were. The Polos gave a bic 


men were going to sell their cargo 


party for their friends. They wore 


told stories of their travels to thelr 
friends. They 


from 
brought out old|other countries came here 
clothes filled with money and rich} pany years 1 


Chinese jewels. —Jack Cyoypeck, 3A.| part of North America became Uni- 


Marco Polo Writes a Book 
Marco Polo had been home for 


Now United States and Canada 


three years. A great war broke out/ nos different gov 
in Italy. Marco Polo went to Wat.| Here in Ci +4 cornet and nh 


He was made commander. 


as head of our government. In the 


He was captured by the enemy| United States, a President is chosen 


and put into prison. He stayed in 
prison for almost a year. When he 
was in prison he told stories of his 
travels to other prisoners. One 
prisoner wrote down every thing 
that Marco Polo said. 


every four years. 


by the people 
(ia) Lawrence 3A, Sr, 


Early Settlers 
A long time age, the early settlers 


Later, all the stories were made|came to Canada to look for new 


into a book. 
the “Travels of Marco Polo.” Other 
men who read the book wanted to 
go to China, too. 

—Patricia How, 3A. 


OG SOGOSS, 


Senior School 
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Social Studies 
Mr. J. Borp 


Short History of Early America 

In the 15, century there were 
many quarrels in most countries of 
Europe. Many people desired 
have a better living in America for 
there were too many people in the 
European countries. They also 
wanted religious and political free- 
dom. They waited to go to church 
in their own way without their 
king's interference. Some explorers 
tried to start a colony which would 
be ruled by their home countries. 

The colonists sent various kinds 
of raw materials to the mother 
countries to make manufactured 
goods. These colonists didn’t like 
that because the manufactured 
goods were more valuable. 

A few years later the colonists 
were taxed by the British govern- 
ment to pay a stamp tax for the 
soldiers’ food, equipment and other 
things. However, the colonists did- 
n't like this because they had nei- 
ther their own government nor re- 
presentatives in the British Parlia- 
ment. They asked the English King 
not to tax them. 

To-day there is s government in 
Washington D. C. July 4th the 
birthday of the United States be- 
cause in the year 1776 a group of 
twelve colonies voted and said that 
these states should be free and in- 
dependent. They became the United 
States of America. 

—Marlene Caldwell. 3A. Sr. 


North America 

Long. long ago the Vikings were 
the first men who saw North Amer- 
ica. They were scared away because 
of the Indians. 

In 1492, Christopher Columbus 
believed the world wus round but the 
people believed the world was flat 
‘They thought that Columbus was a 
madman. At last the King of Spain 
let him sail to North America and 
gave him three ships called; Nina. 
Pinta and Santa Maria, supplies and 
money. He arrived in North Amer- 
ica safely and thought it was Chins. 

In a few years, the Spaniards 
came tothe West Indies, Central 
and South America to look for gold 
and silver. Soon the people from 
other countries came to North 
America to stay. 

Many Engish people came to North 
America because they wanted to 
have their own government, to go 
to their own churches and to wor- 
ship God in their own way. Some 
of the people who could not pay 
their taxes in England, were put in 
jail. Soon the government found out 
that the people who were put in the 
prison could not pay a cent and the 
government had to pay for their 
food, clothes, and other things. 
James Oglethrope brought these 


The book was called] land. 


First, the men cut the trees down. 
The oxen pulled the logs. They made 
small houses and barns. The roof 
was made of halves of logs. They 
had no cows or horses. 

‘They had a little furniture. The 
tables, chairs and other furniture 
were made of wood too, and the 
fireplace was made of stone. The 
women prepared food in a big heavy 
pot in the fireplace. The big pot 
hung on an iron hook in the fire- 
place. The men hunted for animals. 

The men ploughed the ground 
with a plow pulled by oxen. Then 
they put seeds in the ground and 


to| grew wheat or corn. It was not ensy 


for the early settlers. 


Now, there are many new modem 
Jhouses, stoves and other things. We 
have electricity and gasoline en- 
gines and many different machines 
to work for us. We do not have to 
work as hard as the early settlers. 

—Diane Warlow 3A 6r. 


Pioneers in the New World 

A long time ago. many people did 
not like to live in their mother 
countries on account of much trou- 
ble there. When they heard that 
there was a new land in the west, 
many of them decided to come to 
the New World to start new lives. 
Many men, women and children 
came by sail-boat. It took them 
many months to get to the New 
World. The sail-boavs didn’t run 
very fast like our modern ships to- 
day. 

When the pioneers got here, they 
saw many forests covering the land. 
In the forests lived many Indians 
who were savage. The pioneers had 
to be very careful and get away 
from being near them. 

They started to build a town or 
village. First of all, they cut thou- 
sands of trees down. They used logs 
to build their homes. Then they 
built new roads with logs covering 
them. 

They found many products which 
were new to them. Some were sent 
to the mother countries. They both 
exchanged things but the colonies 
had to pay more tax 

After many years, eral gene 
rations of people have®been born 
here, Now there are many people 
here. Today there are many cities 
in the United States and Canads. 

—Lyla Garnett 3A, ST. 


—___—_—- 
Cyrus B. Sweet, an official of 
the U.S. federal housing adminis- 
tration, telfs a story about a woman 
who flitted from one counter to an- 
Lother in a department store, taking 
up a good deal of :time of the sales- 
men but making no purchases. 

Finally, a floorwalker approached 
her and said: “Madam, are you 
shopping here?” 

The woman gave him a Sur 
prised look. “Certainly”, she said. 
“What else would I be doing’” 

The floorwalker hesitated = & 
moment. “Well, madam", he sald. 
“I thought perhaps you were taking 
inventory.” 


THE CANADIAN 
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in the office at Windsor. She is 
alone with all hearing girls ina 


Albert College Visit 

Since we have many people who 
come to visit us throughout the year, 
I should Ike to describe one of 
these occasions. It was the first’ 
ene I oan remember that the stu- 
lent m Albert College, mostly 
Last Spring Mr. Parker took me ‘boys, came to visit us during achool 
to visit the Crown Life Insurance hours. They have a residental school 
Company in Toronto. It is a beau- | like ours a half-mile from here and 
tiful new building on Bloor and’we have often enjoyed playing 
Church Streets. We went to the'em- games against each other, taking 
ployment office there where we met | part in Pleld Day Sports and using 
Mrs. Thompson who gave me an their swimming pool each week. We 
application form to fill out, and girls were quite excited to have our 
showed me'the office where I might| friends come into our classroom and 
work. I was pleased to meet a deaf|we did our best to put on a good 
girl there, also. show. First, we took a t3 iting 

After I finished the school term, I spetd test, then eachjof us gaye de- 
reported for work at Mrs. sThosips |ipeatra eee of th ice mi es. 
son's office. She took me into 8! many boys had not seen an elec- 
large room with beautifully styled tric typewriter before and they ga- 
desks. I Uked my typewriterand the thered around Donna Bell at her 
nice desk. The deaf girl showed me'1.B Mm. interested in both, Christina 
how they liked their work done. I Bennett used the Gestetner and she 
typed ditto masters, did billing,’ and Mr. Chard described its opera- 
operated the ditto machine and se-| tion, and then she ran a calculating 
parated cards. machine. Joy Saunderson showed 

In one room there were about 30 them how a card punch works. These 


Commercial 


Classes 


Summer Work in_gn Insurance 
Office 


girls typing. They were very nice to 
me because they helped me to be- 
come acquainted with my first job. 
Sometimes the girls took me to visit 
other rooms for awhile and intro- 
duced me to many people. 

Every week I paid one dollar for 
five meal tickets, Each day we 
lunched at 12:40 but other workers 
did not go at the same time. The 
lunches were good and we would 


are mainly used for punching wage 
,eards in offices and factories, but 


|they are used also on some govern- |: 


ment cheques and money orders. I 
‘demonstrated the ditto 
jand ran off-the afternoon program- 
me on it. The visitors then looked at 
the work we did during the fall term 
and Mr. Chard talked to them about 
the positions that our commercial 
graduates now have. 


have large helpings. When I came! —Diane Moon, G.C. 


back to school, the girls thought I 
had put on weight. 

Several of us correspond with 
girls who left here last June to work 


At the beginning of last term we 
cut forty stencils of the school 
Directory on our two electric type- 


in offices. I received a letter from writers—an, International Business 


ROSEMARY BURNADZ, and would 
Uke to mention about her new job. 
She works in Rogers Majestic office 
at Leaside doing Invocing, filing 
ditto work on a new ditto machine, 
besides typing credit notes for cus- 
tomers. Another friend, MARGA- 


Machine and an Underwood with 
elite type. We became quite exper- 
fenced with these electric machines 
but still need to become more pro- 
fictent, especially in speed. Following 
this Job Christina and I used these 
electric typewriters to type several 
‘earbon copies of the Pupils’ Address 


RET GANBEY, tells me that she Book which has three hundred and 


works for Hiram Walker and Sons./eignty students’ 


GUIDANCE 


‘Continued from page 2) 


PAUL SIMMONS works for the 
He operates the 


Barrie Examiner. 
Gordon presses, does his own lock- 
up. helps in the bindery work, and 
wraps singles in the newspaper de- 
partment. 


addresses. Then 
came the schoo} reports. This year 
we had to prepare new class report 
charts which required careful draw- 
ing and accurate typing as well as 
operating the electric direct process 
ditto machine. In between these 
main assignments we did much 
typing for the school. I am very 
fond of typing and do some extra 
practice on my new portable Under- 
wood typewriter which my parents 


NORMAN RUTTAN reported that/ gave me. It 1s » beautiful two-toned 
he had been under the doctor's care| aqua and dark green in colour. 


since he left school but hoped to 
find work soon, 


I should like to mention about 
the interesting work that one of 


WILLIAM WILKS was placed|my last year’s friends is doing now. 
with the Standard Tube Company.|1SABEL NUGENT, who graduated 


Woodstock doing factory work. 


last June. wrote me that she has 


The girls of this year’s Graduation|had a job since then. Her work is 


Class corresponded with many offin the Atomic 


Energy ,,Plant of 


the last year’s graduates and have|Canada Limited at Chalk River, 


since written articles for this paper.|thirty miles north of her 
The idea was promoted by the/town. 

teacher of the Typing and Business| division 
Practice classes and serves a real}Metallurgy and types big 
It ties together the two/on an Underwood electric typewriter 


Purpose. 


home 
Isabel is in the 
“Chemistry and 
reports 


Pembroke. 
called, 


xroups, presents vital information,|as well as other jobs; such as, typ- 


and acts as another lnk between|ing letters and filing. 


She is not 


the graduate on the job and the permitted to discuss her work. She 


student in school. 


The results of|likes her work very much and works 


this correspondence appear in other|five days a week from 8:30 to 4:15 


columns on this page. 
Summer Employment 
InaMemoran du m respecting 


and travels to and from home in 
the company bus. , 


Recently I received a letter from, 


placement of deaf children in tem-| PEGGY DeLaFRANIER and she 


porary summer employment the|tells me that she is working for the 
National Society points out (1) that] Dominion Life Assurance Co. 


opportunties are decreasing, and} Waterloo. There are about three 
applications for such jobs must be| hundred employees. She is typist for 


made early; (2) that those desiring | Mortgage 


Accounting department 


summer work must be ready to take|and spends a half-hour each morn 
such work immediately on the close|ing delivering mail and messages 
of school; (3) that the Society does! throughout the office. She uses an 


Dot undertake to get employment| electric Underwood 


typewriter in 


for any child under sixteen years|her. work. She seems very happy 
of age and further. that parents|in her work because she has made 
wishing work, and who require the; many new friends there and they 


Assistance of the Society, 
notify the School by February first. 


should ‘like chatting with ‘her. 


Joy Saunderson, G.C. 


In’ the graduating year we are 
given more time on the time-table 
for oars, training in our 
vocation. Some days we spend a 
half day in the typing room learn- 
ing about general office work, trying 
to improve our typing both in ac- 
curacy and speed, and operating 
different offce machines. There 
are so many things to learn and 
we gain a lot of practice in doing 
Jobs for teachers, the bursar, and 
all the school. Our special work for 
the year is the annual school Di- 
rectory which inludes teachers’ du- 
ties, time-table, classes, etc. We feel 
quite proud of it this year because 
it 4s neat and quite attractively 
mimeographed in light blue ink. 
We like to tell last year’s grads that 
it is bigger and better than ever, 
but, of course, all we had to do was 
to improve on theirs. It was sur- 
prising for us to find what a lot 
of careful planning it takes, 
typing from the original rough 
copy of a time-table we had to do 
@ lot of counting spaces to arrange 
the columns in good order. Some- 
times it was necessary to re-arrange 
the material so more could be crow- 
ded onto a page and still look at- 
tractve. Diane Moon was partic- 
ulary good at this. Our big project 
certainly gave us a lot of training 
the hard way. 


In the study of office practice 
Tam using a Burrough’s manual 
calculator to multiply decimals and 
fractions for invoices. The school 
got us another adding machine last 
year. It 1s a Monroe Educator and 
looks like a toy as it is only half the 
size of the other machines. Anyhow, 
it seems quite simple to operate. 


My classmates are all hoping to 
finish school this June and to start 
making their own living. Some of 
my friends from last year's class 
have written to tell me how much 
they enjoy working \in large offices. 
JOANNE BRONTMIER. got a job at 
Penman’s in her home town of Par- 
is, She is typing mainly invoices on 
ditto masters and running them on 
the’ machine. She likes her sur- 
roundings very much, MARGARET 
KIRKNESS 1s doing mostly mim- 
eographing in the policy depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and chums with Verna Martin 
there, who left this school three 
years ago, JOYCE RATH seems to 
be quiet lucky, also She works just 
four blocks down the street from 
her home at Allen Bradley's in 
Galt. She like the office girls very 
much, She goes bowling with them 
and they are very kind to her. 


I am looking forward to the time 
when I shall have a good position, 
too. 

—Christina Bennett, GC. 


My Summer Holidays 

I was happy to have Mr. Parker 
get me a summer job at the Regis- 
trar General's office in Toronto. 
After the close of school my mother 
and I went down to have an inter- 
view with a personnel man and an- 
swer numerous questions about what 
I have been dging at school. The 
véry next day { began to work and 
was pleased to have a very friendly 
and helpful lady manager. The 
office girls were also very kind to 
me One of the girls was Iona Muir 
who graduated from our schoo) four 
years ago. 

I worked in the record depart- 
ment of births, marriages and 
deaths. My first work was to list 
information from the rows and rows 


in| of alphabetical files and then went 


to the accounting department to 
make copies of these. Later, one of 
the women went to England for six 
weeks so I took her place. I pre- 
pared the birth, marriages and 
death certificates for mailing and 
forwarded them to another room, 
after that I worked in the vault 
with Iona Muir. 

‘The graduates of last year are 
working in various offices, too. My. 
friend VIVIAN CURTIS has moved 


to Montreal and is now working in 
the office of Simpson Sears where 
she does mainly typing. She says 
that she often sees the Dionne 
quints on streetcars and buses. She 
seems to be doing very well because 
ane has bought her own television 


I_was pleased to see DOREEN 
BROWN at a show during my hol- 
idays in Toronto. ‘She told’me that 
she likes working for a television 
company. 


MARY O'NEILL is in Sudbury 
doing filling, invoicing and some 
bookkeeping for the Sudbury Star. 
‘We senior girls cei ly miss her 
this year for her jokes and cloyn- 
ing. She has joined the Y.W.C.A. 
and takes an active part in sports. 


When I was home for holidays I 
had an ‘enjoyable evening with 
JEANNETTE MASCI. She is with 
the Independent Order of Forresters 
typing insurance policies on fan 
electric typewriter and has been 
given salary increases already. She, 
too has joined the Y.W.C.A. 


All our class and Mr. Chard aro 
so pleased to hear about what our 
friends are doing and how they are 
enjoying life. —Donna Bell, G.C. 


Classroom Re-decorated 

We girls are very pleased to have 
new fluorescent lights in our class- 
room, There are seventy-two feet 
of them. They are bright but have 
no glare. They are like daylight. 
We can see a lot better and they 
look so nice. 


The painters came in too. They 
have painted our room in three 
shades of light pastel green. We 
did not stop working but moved 
our desks to one side of the room. 
There were a lot of men and lad- 
ders. We had to keep moving our 
desks but we were glad to see the 
room look so pretty afterwards. 


Mr. Chard put a large red elec- 
tric lamp at the front of the room. 
He has a switch near his desk. He 
uses it to start and stop our type- 
writing speed tests. Whgn we see it 
flashing we stop typing.” It is a lot 
better than when he used to stamp 
his foot. We are proud of our typ- 
ing room. —Colleen Williams, F.T.V. 


SENIOR READING 

Sunnybank Bobby 
Bobby's master bought the dog 
when he was about five months old. 
He was a giant auburn and snow 
white collie. Bobby needed no train- 
ing for living in a home. He had to 
hear a command only once to learn 
its meaning and remember it. His 
master pointed out to Bobby a spot 
in his study and another in the din- 
ing room where he was to lie, Bobby 
never forgot to le in these places. 


Bobby's master taught him many 
tricks, One trick his master taught 
him was to bring thé newspaper 
from the gateway to the porch. 
Bobby learned quickly. The next 
morning when the master woke up. 
he was surprised that Bobby had 
carried twenty-three newspapers to 
the front door. He had carried the 
newspapers from the neighbours 
gateways. It took Bobby's master a 
long time to sort and return the 
newspapers. He also had to explain 
to his neighbours what had happen- 
ed. 


When Bobby was about eight 


years old he got a disease called, 


rabies. The animal Doctor told him 
that Bobby would die and must be 
shot. His master wouldn't shoot him. 
He gave him medicine and nursed 
him but Bobby could not get better. 
Just before he died, Bobby stood up 
and walked over to his master. He 
put his great head on his master's 
hiking boots and licked his hand. 


Bobby’s master will never forget 
his clever and faithful friend. 


—Wm. Gardner, 4B. 


Psychological Foundations 
in Understanding the 


(Continued from page 1) 


cael 


au 


learning, even with the best of 
‘and in the best of schools. 
can be the nature of 

level of thought 


guage 
teaching 


Now, what 


extreme signifi- 
when we wonder why deaf 
learning 


happen 
‘out benefit of language as we know 
children? There 


tinuing belt-line succession, assum- 
ing of course normal social condi- 
tions. Words, words, words, yes— 
but words in logical, socially design- 
ed sequence, even though these 
children-are unware why they are 
patterned the way they are. From 
the very outset, while still in their 
mothers’ arms, hearing children 
have their thinking processes fa- 
shioned verbally in accordance with 
socially workable rules. Language is 
thus manufactured for them."cus- 

"in the manner of cor- 


sequence, 
it is not 
commodity. 5. 
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be that deaf 

cast different from that of their 
hearing brothers and sisters. When 
they must apply themselves to the 
Iingually reasoned. order of the 
school program, the problem is not 
Just one of recording upon a blank 
mental tablet. Out of force of habit 
the pictorial and other sensory non- 
lingual means of thinking hold 
sway. and the latter keep resisting 
the “inroads” of the processes the 
teacher wishes to impart. It is this 
conflict between two opposing types 
of thinking which makes it so dif- 
ficult for the teacher’as well as for 
the children. It brings discourage- 
ment, with all of the emotional 
overtones which that can mean. 
‘This in turn generates a discontent 
with the school situation since the 
necessary progress is not attained. 
and the further outcome is that 
these deaf children do not wish to 
remain in school. Does any one of 
rus like to remain in a situation 
where he is not successful? 

One observation closes in upon us 
from long experience with the work 
of schools for the deaf. an obser- 
vation that has psychological im- 
port. We have noted at times some- 
thing of an attitude of surrender 
on the part of our deaf pupils’ An 
attitude of this kind hardly provides 
the spirit to strengthen the hand of 
the deaf boy or girl on leaving 
school to face the tasks of life. We 
wonder if our teachers themselves 
are not at least in part accountable 
for this state of affairs. In a recent 
study undertaken by us on the 
causes for inadequate results in our 
language teaching we found among 
the returns a report that there is 
a tendency to hold deaf children, 
“Incapable of doing better.” This 
is inexcusable defeatism, and it ill 
suits the teacher to become subject 
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ves | respect 
the|events, both the never-say-die at- 


can be . In closing, 
are fairly well convinced such effort 
{f diligently applied can predict only 
a successful outcome. 
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Boys Wanted 


Boys of spirit, boys of will, 

Boys of muscle, brain, and power 
Fit to cope with anything— 

These are wanted every hour. 


Not the weak and whining drones 
Who all troubles magnify.— 

Not the watchword of “I can’ 
But the nobler one, “/’U try. 


Do whate’er you have to do. 
With a true and earnest zeal; 
Bend your sinews to the task, 
“Put your shoulder to the wheel.” 


Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill; 

If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


In the worksop, on the farm, 

{ Or wherever you may be, 

From your future efforts, boys. 
Comes a nation's destiny. 


titude of our Blue and White pig- 
ging support 


Now, we do not mean by this that 
deafness is to be taken lighty. Not 
at all. Anyone who would attempt 
to gloss over the handicap of not 
hearing has only to switch off the 
sound on their television set for s 
program or two to have the serious 


the deaf have 

threat set up by serious handicap 
and turned {t gallantly instead into 
increased opportunity for satisfac- 
tory social performance. They have 
met the obstacle and identified It 
in their book as a challenge. They 
have dealt with it as a challenge. 
Anyone with half an eye can se 
how honestly and in a host of most 
admirable ways they have beaten 
this challenge to a standstill, Such 
achievement deserves to be observed 
close up by many who may no 
know of it. 


Participation in _ Interscholastic 


athletic events affords many heat- 
and adult, this 
chance to know deaf in action 


at first hand. It gives such hearing 
groups practical proof that a deaf 
fullback, for example, will hit # 
line just as hard as a hearing one. 
It discovers the deaf booster cheer- 
ing his team with just as much 
excited support as’ any hearing 
booster. It joins both the deaf and 
the hearing in a great overall grou? 
of common humanity. 

Thus are the ‘ties of increased 
mutual understanding, respect and 
Mking more solidly forged. That 
why we are never surprised to set 
the friendly mingling of the hearing 
and deaf at such events, Last Fri- 
day evening, the Westerville High 

girls came over to the 
Spartan bleachers to talk and vist 
with the OSD girls. It was § 
happy social meeting in a sports 
atmosphere, which both groups 
plainly enjoyed. On the field, heal” 
ing and deaf players shook hands 
at the end of the game. 

Yes, interscholastic: atletics lesd 
to greater understanding benefl 
to both hearing and deaf.—s. 


- 


Belleville, February, 1956 


What Should Be the Vocational Aims 
Of a School for the Deaf 


By Jacos L. Caskey, Vocational Principal « 
Indiana Sta\ 


‘te School for 1 
f a paper presented by Jacob L. Caskey at the National 


(A_synopsis_o; 


the Deaf 


Convention of the International Council for Exceptional Children, 
Section on the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, April’ 30, 1954) as 


The vocational department oc- 
cupies a unique place in a school for 
the deaf. Within the vocational de- 
partment lies a rare opportunity to 
render the deaf child-vital service. 
The vocational department should 
adjust its alms and objectives to fit 
each individual, to serve the deaf as 
aclass, and to ald the ultimate 
employer of the student. 


The average school for the deaf, 
on the whole, does more to fit the 
individual for life than the average 
puplic school does. The school for 
the deaf recognized the need for 
vocational education long before the 
puplic school did, but the trend in 
recent years has been for the latter 
to widen the scope of its program, 
where already started, and to in- 
augurate such @ program where it 
here-to-fore has been lacking. It is 
thus mandatory for the school for 
the deaf to recognize this and to 
revitalize its program and concepts 
so as to offer equal or better oppor- 
tunities for its graduates. 


Each school for the deaf should 


grams are sometimes it of as 
one but we.should differentfaté be- 
tween them and apply each where 
needed in our curriculum. 


The industrial arts program \s 
usually aimed primarily at the ap- 
preciation of the course content and 
related courses and a limited degree 
of proficiency in the simple skills 
encountered. Vocational industrial 
education duplicates in so far as 
possible actual conditions which 
confront the worker in a chosen 
fleld and is aimed at the prepara- 
tion of the student for employment 
in the specific field in which the 
training is taking place. It is our 
belief that the school for the deaf 
cannot quite meet this standard. 
Somewhere between pure vocational 
training and industrial arts educa- 
tion lies the type of training offered 
in the vocational curriculum of a 
school for the deaf. 


SPECIFIC AIMS 
1. Attitude 


To develop a good attitude Is our 
Drimary aim at the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. It is thought 
that those with the proper attitude 
are invariably successful. Attitude 
ts not a tangible thing that can be 
taught such as printing, arithmetic, 
or history. It is the result of & 
regard for many things such as 
honesty, truthfulness, co-operation, 
faith, loyalty, appreciation, inter- 
est, effort, and promptness. Upon 
leaving school, a graduate with 
thece traits will go out with an open 
mind and a good attitude toward 
his employer, his work, his fellow 
employees, and society in general. 
Together with the skills and know- 
ledge he had gained, the correct 
attitude will equip him for success- 
ful living. 


2. “Advanced Learners” 
Many vocational classes in the 
bast have been taught much In the 


arts, Few vocational teachers to- 
day are naive eagh to that 
they can turn out finished trades- 
men in their classes. The consen- 
sus of opinion among such leaders 
es H. London of the University 
of Missouri and others is that pre- 
employment vocational. industrial 
education classes should be broad 
and basic in character and keyed to 
“Job families” rather than to spe- 
cific jobs. The pupil, upon gradua- 
tion, will be accepted by industry 
‘as an advanced learner. Industry, 
tin turn, assumes the responsbility 
of teaching the necesssary job skills. 
With this foundation of broad and 
generalized training learned 
through both industrial arts and 
vocational industrial education 
‘classes, the youth will be ready to 
learn the skills he will need in the 
industry of his choice. Further- 
more he will lear such skills on 
modern machines in a real situa- 
ston and with his pay check for 
"motivation instead of the tradi- 
tional grade card. The school for 
the deaf, by offering’ a diversified 


rsucceed in their chosen field and 


reflect credit upon themselves, 
upon the school, and upon its over 
all program, 


‘3. Measurement 
‘We should try to impart to our 


Same manner as those in industrial 


students all of the basic fundamen- 
tals of measurement. Measure- 
‘ment is fundaifiental to any indus- 
‘try or business. We should stress 
‘at all times that our students 
‘master the kinds of measurement 
-they will need in a given fleld. 


4. Skill 


We should try to develop each 
individual's skill to the utmost. 
‘The development of skill is one of 
the most important responsibilities 
of the vocational teacher. Nothing 
can compensate for its lack. Skill 
hhas been defined as “a thoroughly 
established habit of doing things in 
the most economical”way.” Still 
another definition of skill 1s “the 
integration of well adjusted per- 
formances adapted under varying 
situations to the attainment of a 
desired result.” 


To develop skill, we should stress 
accuracy and the utmost attention 
to details. After acquiring the 
technique of an action by imitating 
movements of the instructor, the 
students must repeat the action 
many times. He theh will attain o 
degree of usefulness and speed. 
Skill then becomes a result of a 
combination of accuracy and speed. 
A school for the deaf Pig ore 
every possible opportunity for 
students to develop all of the skills 
possible to the utmost degree. 


2. Knowledge of Working 
Conditions 


‘The students of the vocational 


department of a school for the deaf 
should be given every opportunity 


work at the Volta Bureau and more 
than eight years at the John Tracy 
Clinic, 
anywhere f 
sand families of deaf children. 
could not possibly say how many | 
there have been altogether, but I 
do know that 5,039 of them have 
enrolled in the Tracy correspond- 
ence Course for Parents, and I have 
exchanged ‘letters, often many let- 
ters, with all of these 5,039 families. 
In discussing the problems they 
face with their deaf children. 
have noticed that certain miscon- 
ceptions are often repeated. 


these misconceptions, and in doing 
so I find myself seeming to take a 
negative attitude on three matters 
jon which I actually hold positive 
convictions. Nevertheless, I believe 
in looking at both sides of any sub- 
ject, and in trying to benefit deaf 
children, it is necessary to look at 
both sides, to face facts before at- 


to gain knowledge of hours of 


jtempting to remedy or offset the 
work, wages, safety, rules, pen- : facts. 


sions, group insurance, 
seasonal employment, 
taxes, social security, 
proper 
tions, 


seniority, | 
ithholding 
labor unions! 
employer-employee _rela- 
» etc. Many misunderstand- | 
ngs can be avoided through work-: 
ing toward this objective. 


6. Mechanical Opportunites 


The aim of the school should be 
for each student who can qualify to| 
be offered the opportunity to learn 
the operation of each piece of) 
mechanical equipment whether it. 
be simple or complex. The carry! 
over value of the skills attained is 
immeasurable. : | 

The students should be taught to 
respect these machines and to take 
care of them. Complete safety 
rules for each machine should be 
taught and rigidly adhered to. 
Whether an individual will operate 
one of these machines in his chosen 
vocation 1s immaterial; he can 
adept himself to any type of ma- 
chine if he has the fundamental 
knowledge of the machinery used 
in the vocational department. 


1. Evaluation of the Program ‘ 


We should aim at a constant 
evalution of our program and 
broaden its scope if necessary. A 
Btudy of the returns of properly 
devised questions from a follow up 
study of the graduates should re- 
veal not only how well the voca- 
tional guidance program has func- 


;}tloned_but also how well the course 


study has been applied by the 
students benefiting Nom such. A 
survey of the graduates of the In- 
diana School forthe years 1946- 
1950 indicated that 106 of the 146 
graduates reporting were following 
the trade or allied trade that they 
had studied in school. 


6. Development of Character and 

Personality 

A person’s happiness and voca- 
ttonal success in later life depends 
greatly upon the habits formed 
while the individual ts in school. 
We should try to instill in our pu- 
pils pride in a job well done. By 
insisting that a task, no matter 
how large or small, be .done 
thoroughly, we can instill in our 


pupils while young this conception 
of accomplishment that will re- 
flect in thelr character. We should 
aim also to impart to our pupils 
the realization that there !s no dis- 
honor in hard. Work and that any 
Job that is helpifg the world’s pro- 
gress has dignity and 

whether it is hard labor or that of 
highly skilled or technical nature. 
Through our report cards we try to 
motivate the development of the 
traits that will mean so much to our 
Pupils in later life. 1 


Conclusion 


The vocational department of a 
school for the deaf should alm to 
develop to the individual's capacity 
those basic factors that are essential 
to success in any occupation. Rea- 
zing that our schools are predom- 
inately elementary and that our 
students are immature physically, 
intellectually, socially, and emotion- 
ally during all of their experiences 
and are too young to embark pur- 
posely upon specific trade training, 
we should alm at the attainment of 
these basic factors which are 1. 
Good Attitudes, 2. Adaptability, 3. 
Measurement, 4. Manual Dexterity, 
and 5! Knowledge of Actual Wor- 
king Conditions. The attainment of 
these will assure advancement up, 
the occupation scale. These five 
main aims of a vocational curricu- 
lum in a school for the deaf have 
gained a considerable measure of 
acceptance, at least in thinking and 
frequently in practicé. They might 
eer aed us the beoou opsectives 
for the vocational department in a 
school for the deaf. 

If the school can evaluate its 
program by constant, use of stand- 
ard criteria for ffeasurement of 
success and advancement, broaden 
the scope when deemed necessary, 
and continue to turn qut students 
who are a credit to the institution 
and its philosophy, as it has been 
doing, then it can be proud of its 
place in the American educational 
system: ‘and the students, thus 
trained and inspired, may take 
their place in our democracy with 
confidence and make worth-while 
contributions to it. 

—Reprinted cS the Hoosier. 


Some Misconceptions of 


Pare 


By Hargiet 
In the course of fourteen years of 


I we corresponded with 


m ten of twenty thou-/| 
1 


I 


‘We have been asked to discuss 


4 


nts of Deaf Children 


Montacus P 


It is often difficult for parents to 
face the fact of deafness itself, and 
they waste time and money and 
emotion trying to find a cure. 
When they finally accept the deaf- 
ness, they still balk at the idea of 
special schools for the deaf, particu- 
larly residential schools for the deaf, 
and if they are enterprising enough, 
they set about trying to persuade 
the school board in their home 


town to start a local school for the 
jdeaf. 


This is understandable. They 
want their children to be like other 


|children, to live at home and to at- 
|tend public school. It is really be- 
cause of this desire on the part of 
the parents that practically all the 
day schools for the deaf in the 
United States have come into being. 


The subject of day schools versus 


residential schools was thoroughly 
dealt with by Dr. Harris Taylor in 


a long series of articles that ran 


through the Volta Review for 
almost a year in 1937 and 1938. 


(Continued on page 8) 


Senior School 


Gredanting Class 


an 
Special English Class 
\ LANGUAGE 
‘Miss C. MALONEY 
Bruin, the Blg Bruiser 

Once, 1 read in the Reader's 
Digest, a story entitled, “Bruin the 
Big Bruiser.” The author's name 
1s David M. Newell. He loves to 
write stories about the bruins and 
he has hunted them in North 
America. 

Do you remember when some 
person said you are “as strong as & 
bear?” The only bruins that are 
stronger than other bears are the 
“american Common Black Bears.” 
They can change from playfulness 
to bad temper in a second. 

‘This story happened in a tourist 
park. The bruins became quite 
tame. Once, a tourist got out of a 
car and pretended to hold out some 
food. The tourist tried to make a 
bear stand up, but Bruin became 
cross because he thought that he 
was being teased. So he struck out 
with his arm and almost took off 
the man's scalp. 

Bruin can crush a full grown cow 
with one blow. When our author, 
David M. Newell, hunted the bruins 
in Florida, he found a 60 pound hog 
dead from a blow of a bruin. He 
found the head of the hog about 30 
feet away from its body. A few 
days sfter that, he saw that a bear 
had dragged a 300 pound log to 
which was fastened a trap chain. 

There are other stories about 
bears breaking into a cabin and 
looking for food. He always looks 
all around from one corner to an- 
other corner, and from the ceiling 
to the floor. He doesn't want to 
miss a thing. Sometimes the bear 
files into a great rage when he 
doesn't get what he wants. Many 
a fisherman has learned that it ts 
best not to leave a canoe at a camp 
after a fishing trip. Maybe he had 
not washed the fish scales out of 
the bottom of the canoe. A hungry 
bear, s:elling fish, will take a canoe 
apart trying to find the fish. 

Bruin's great strength helps him 
when he is hunting for food. He 
eats insects, berries, fish, and roots 
of plants One time, author David 
M. Newell shot a bear and opened 
its stomach He found two quarts 
of yellow jackets He had eaten the 
stinging insects whole with no bad 
after effects. 

It is amusing to watch a bear 
looking for an ant's nest. When 
Bruin finds an ant's nest, he places 
his paw in this place and waits 
for the angry insects to run onto 
his paw. Then he sits down and 
licks the ants off his paw with 
hearty appetite. 

The bruins love honey. They will 
steal from the wild bees’ nests or 
the farmers’ beehives. Sometimes 
the bruin climbs a telegraph pole 
and tears the wires because he 
thought that the sound of the hum 
on the wires was the bees. 


During hibernation, “the bruin 
sleeps in a cave or a den or under 
stip of a fallen tree. He holes 
up—not because of the cold, but 
because he. no longer can find food. 
The baby cubs are born while their 

mother is hibernating. 
—Keith Dorschner, G.C 


Old Ironsides—Eagle of the Sea 


This ts the story of an American 
ship. Her name is “The Constitu- 
tion.” It is a frigate ship. 

In the year of 1786, pirates, or 
sea robbers from North Africa, 
sailed all over the Atlantic Ocean. 
Freighters and merchant ships were 
attacked by pirates. 

The government of the United 
States talked about stopping the 
pirates, so President George Wash- 
ington got busy and told the Con- 
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and kept “The Constitutic 
The pirates also made # fort. Cap- 
tain Hull of The Constitution and 
his men were not afraid. The guns 
of the Constitution were fired and 
sank many enemy ships. They also 
pounded the fort and the pirates 
surrendered. 

“The Constitution” came back 
from North Africa, the British be- 
came America’s enemy. Near the 
coast of Newfoundland, “The Cons- 
tituion” fought with the British fri- 
gate, “Tho Guerriere.” In the bat- 
tle, for fifteen minutes, “The Guer- 
riere’s mast was shot away. The 
captain of “The Querrie: was 
wounded. They fought with swords 
and “The Constitution” won. 

She went near. the coast of Gil- 
braltar for her last fight. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1815 she was attacked by 
two British ships. She almost lost, 
but the sailors fought bravely in a 
flerce battle for several hours. Two 
British ships surrendered. 

By 1905 “The Constitution” was 
falling apart, but many people paid 
for her to be repaired. Now, she 
rests at her birthplace in the Boston 
Navy Yard. She still rides on the 
salt water, she loves so well. The 
flag still files over her, Long may {t 
wave on high! 

Every year, crowds of visitors in 
Boston go to see the old frigate 
“The Constitution. 

—Donald Sattler, G.C. 


Story Teller of the Animal World 


The person who wrote about 
“Storyteller of the Animal World” 
was Ralph Wallace. 


Emest Thompson Seton's home 
was a castle near Santa Fe, Mexico. 
Not many years ago, he lived there. 
He was an author, an artist, and a 
naturalist. 

For more than 50 years he wrote 
several books which made the child- 
ren understand and love animals. 

Mr. Seton had his 86th birthday, 
just before he died in 1946. He had 
just completed his . forty-second 
book. Other books about animals 
had sold almost two million copies. 
For one set of books, Mr. Seton 
drew 1500 pictures. He loved to tell 
stories about the animals. 

Ernest Seton was born of Scottish 
parents in an English village. When 
he was five years old, his family 
moved to Canada. He felt joy in 
the wild forests. Sometimes he 
went quietly away lo a little secret 
cabin he had built in the woods 
near Toronto. 

He worked hard to save money 
to buy books. He saved 90 cents to 
beat @ book entitled “Birds of Cana- 

a" 

On his vacation on a farm, he 
spent a lot of time in the wild fo- 
rests. He built tepees on the ground 
and learned to hunt with a bow 
and arrow. 

Young Ernest was a skilful art- 
ist. His father sent him to London 
to study art and his paintings be- 
came famous. He won a prize for 
free study in art. He was very busy 
as an artist. He was also the au- 
thor of the Springfield fox; Silver- 
spot, the crow; Raggylug. the 
rabbit, and Redruff, the partridge. 

Mr. Seton believed that boys 
needed an outdoor club. He start- 


ed the “Woodcraft Indians." He 


taught the boy scouts about the 


In 1910, he became the Chief 


Scout and formed the Boy Scouts of 
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mals, 
~-Diane Moon, G.C. 


“A Woman To Warm Your Heart 
By" 


(A Story I Read in “Reader's Digest” 


Cornwall is an old town on the 
Hudson River in New York. This 


thar soye aero The older peo- | ing, in" ech 

than years ago. “ 

ple of the town of Cornwall an apple with an initial on { 

the writer, Dorothy Walworth, about], At the low 

the “woman to warm your heart|found beautifully 

by.” This is the story. They were} make ‘paperwelgnta and doorstops. 
waiting for a new teacher. Her name There 

was Frances Irene Hungerford She} clam ails. The scallop shells madi 
had deep blue eyes her voice | trays 

was low, her smile was like turning| Pipes. The clam shells made good pin 
up & lamp. She stood straight as] ays, 

a ruler, There’ were 70 in the class.| Father's gift 


room. 

One of the students, Steve Pigott 
was a tall, lanky, 17 year old. He 
was good at his studies. His father 
didn’t see much use of Steve going 
to school. Steve was in his second 
year, in high school. He thought 
it would be his last year. 

The first thing Miss Hungerford 
did was write a sentence upon the 
blackboard It sald “Beest thou~the 
man who {s diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before Kings” Every- 
one giggled over that. Of course, 
nobody in Cornwall was going to 
get anywhere near a king. 

After that, they talked about 
reading and authors. They had 
ice-cream afterward. 

Miss Hungerford tried to help 
everybody but she worked hardest 
.with Steve. 

“Books are doors”, she said. Steve 


cold drives. In his office, was an old 
sofa. The girls made new pillows 
for {t each Christmas. 


The oldest sister caused a panic 
father and mother wanted. Then 


worked in 


tains ip ghe bedrooms.;, = - 
for their 


vondered it there was 8 door for lone ies fog rone piel 
+. ey a m, “The Vi- family crochi : 
ton of Sir Launfal” “A Vision ta| Chains from wool of | different ott 


ours, The presents were tled with 
these strings. 
Their mother cleverly 
the room of the old doll's 
and she made tiny sheets and 
quilts to fit it. One Christmas, an 
aunt gave one girl @ doll and she 
loved it more and more each year. 
One year, at the foot of the tree 
there was a head of beautiful doll's 
halr for the old doll. 
At the age of nine the girls 
learned to cook. They made star- 
shaped cookies with red or white 
icing ‘and cake with green icing.. 
Then they made some gingerbread 
men with currants for the nose and 


& dream, and my dream 1s to stay 
with boys and girls and books,” 
said she. She asked Steve what he 
would like to be. He had never told 
anyone else. He would like to be 
an engineer, He thought she would 
laugh. Instead she answered," You 
can be an engineer, a marine engin- 
eer." She tried to help him She 
gave him faith in himself, little by 
little. Finally she came to 
father about him going to College. 
Pat Pigott said that he was crazy. 
Miss Hungerford was determined, 
though. 

He went to Columbia University 
for an engineering course. In 1903 
he graduated. Miss Hungerford sent 
a telegram. “I told you so,” It read 

In 1908 he went to Scotland to 
work for a building firm. 

In 1938 he became a manager of 
the company. He had planned 
machinery for more than 300 British 
ships. Among them were the “Duke 
of York" and the “Queen Mary” 

During those 30 years he and Miss 
Hungerford wrote each other often. 

On the Queen Mary's first trip 
he came to Cornwall and he made 
@ speech in the big new high|The Special Class in English after 
school. Everyone thought he would) studying a short play entitled “Ds- 
talk about his job, He and Miss/mon and Pythias”, was given a Com- 
unger ore pad kept up their} position assignment. 

lendship and he talked about that. Following’ are h as 
In 1939 he became Sir Stephen! pythias might ae eS te his 
pee He was knighted by the} rather. . 

8. 

Once the writer spent a day with 
Miss Hungerford. She came run- 
ning down the front steps light as 
a feather to meet her. They talked 
in a book-filled sitting room. Miss 
Hungerford told her all about Steve 
and the pupils. She had clippings 
from pictures, and newspapers and 
Christmas cards from him. When a 
car came for Dorothy Walworth, 
(the writer of this story), they wal- 
ked together to the curb. And then 
Miss Hungerford spoke a little about 
herself. 


all had some gifts and they 


Teacher's Note: 


“A Letter from Pythias to 
HE Father” 


the king pardoned 
Iam going to tell you why, my dear 
father. 

‘Well, when I left home, the long 
trip to Greece was hard, I did not 


—Donna Bell, G.C. (Continued on page 3) 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 2) 


a prisoner for me you would never 


Se 5sk 
ree 


alive, I would 
I could. Still stub- 


gaa 
Be 


die the next morning. 
“The three weeks have passed and 
there is still no Pythias" sald he. 
(Damon told me all that had been 
sald.) = 


Tran very hard and my heart was 


King’s court, I told a guard to tell 
the King at once and that my mes- 
sage was very important. I was led 
to his room and I shouted, “Damon!” 
with gladness. We hugged each 
other. King Dionysius looked as if 
he thought I was the very last man 
on earth he would see. I explained 
to him why I was late in returning. 
I sald “I have just come here to die.” 
Damon and I were ready to die for 
each other's sake. We proved to the 
king our true friendship and also 
that we kept our promises. The king 
opened his eyes wide in surprise to 
see what was happening between us. 
I wasn’t even hoping to be allowed 
to live but I was surprised when the 
king asked me to promise him that I 
would not speak anything evil a- 
gainst him or his dom, The king 
knew I would keep mig word ‘Becaiize 
T had proved to him that I kept my 


ls watching me write this letter. 
Father, I believe this letter gives 
you excitement and good news. I 
will be seeing you before long. The 
king said that Damon is a worthy. 
trustful friend for me and I know 
I am lucky to have such a friend. 
Now I must close this letter with 
lots of love. 
Your affectionate son, 


PYTHIAS. 
—Donna Roult, 3A Sr. 


A Letter to Pythias’ Parents 
My Dear Old Parents,- 


Tam writing you @ very good mes- 
sage to let you know that I am freed 
from the prison by King Dionysius. 
Now dear ones, let your worrles be 
over for I am free now. 

I couldn't thank Damon enough 
for taking my place as a prisoner 
for three weeks. He didn’t lke it 
very much but he did it for my sake. 

Thad an awful time out at the 
harbour after I left your house. 
There was a very bad storm and the 
boat couldn't leave the dock. The 
water was very rough. I was afraid 
I wouldn't get here in time, but I did. 
1 thought I would never see you on 
earth again, but I will be home 
again, soon. 

I hurried to the palace and a sold- 
ler wouldn't let me in so I told him 
that my business was important. I 
was asked by King Dionysius to go 
in. He didn’t expect to see me. 
When I stood before him, what 
happened to him? Well, he opened 
his eyes and Jaws very wide for he 
couldn't believe I would keep my 
Promise to come back before the 
three weeks were up. Damon was 
there ready to die by the king's 
order but I was there, too. I was 
glad I was in time soI could die 
Instead of Damon. I would not want 
him to give his Ufe for me. I was 
glad to see Damon again. 
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He asked the king if he was right 
about my honour. He sald he had 
never seen such a friendship as we 
have,for each other. He would like 
to have such a friend but, he does- 
n't think he will find one. But he 
was rather sad because he lost the 
bet with Damon. That bet was that 
King Dionysius thought I would 
never come back and that I wanted 
to save my life, rather than Da- 
mon’s. but, Damon bet that I would 
come before three weeks. Damon 
won the bet. 


So King Dionysius freed us but he 
had one more promise for me to 
make. I am not to say anything 
evil about him. I am to keep the 
promise as long as he lives. If I 
break it, I will die then. 4 


After we got out of the palace, 
Damon told me many dreadful 
things that werg done to\him in the 
prison. Poor Deon! But we will be 
alright now and we will have peace 
together in some other place. 


I will introduce you to Damon for 
we will leave here for home next 
week. 


Let us rejoice together when we 
get there! Are you glad to hear this 
good news? 

Your only son, 


PYTHIAS. 
—Lyla Garnett, 3A. 


King William and The Three 
. Princes 


In England King William sat near 
the fire-place with his two old coun- 
cillors. They advised him much. 
The first man asked the king what 
was troubling him because his face 
looked full of sorrow. The king 
said that he was thinking about his 
three sons and was wondering which 
would be the best King of England 
They caused him a lot of worry. 
The councillors decided on a plan 
to choose one of the king's sons to 
become king. 


The old men and the king were 
in the same place after a short time 
Prince Robert was there. The king 
told him that one old man had 
some questions for him. The coun- 
cillor asked Prince Robert what 
bird he would like to be if God had 
made him a bird. He said he would 
like to be a hawk Instead of a boy 
The councillor asked him why he 
chose a hawk. His answer was that 
the hawk was brave and strong and 
it was a bird of war. Then the king 
told him to get his brother William 
He came to his father who toid 
Prince William that he had some 


questions. So he asked Prince Wil- 
Ham the same questions. He chose 
an cagle. He told them that the 
eagle was brave and proud. Then 
the king told him to get Pmince 
Henry. The councillor asked 
Prince Henry the same questions 
and he chose # starling because it 
was kind and it helped the people. 


Many years later King William 
was dying and one old man was 
near his bed. They,-talked about 
who would become King. Prince 
Robert had died in a war. Prince 
William was still alive and had no 
real friends because he was proud 
and cruel. Prince Henry was still 
alive, but they decided that Prince 
William would become King of Eng- 
land. If Henry became king. Wil- 
liam would make war on him. and 
the people would suffer. 

—Lillian Kluba, 3A Sr. 


Damon and Pythias 


A few hundred years B.C. in the 
court of a palace in Greece, a king 
named Dionysius talked to Pythias 
about what he had done to offend 
the King. Pythias had made Diony- 
sius angry so he said that Pythias 
must die. Pythias asked him if he 
would ellow him to go to see his pa- 
rents once before he dicd because 
his parents were growing old. But 
at first Dionysius wouldn't let him 
go because he had far to go over the! 
sea and land.to his home and he 
thought Pythias would never come 


back. Pythias promised that he 
would come back. Damon explained 
that if Dionysius would allow it, he 
would stay as a prisoner for his 
friend Pythias. Dionysius said if 
Pythias \didn't come back, he, 
Dionysius, would kill Damon in 
Pythias’ place. So Pythias went 
away, far from the palace, by the 
Sea and land to see his family for 
three weeks, and Damon remained 
Prisoner in his place. 

Three weeks later, on the last 
morning, Dionysius was very mad 
at Pythias because he hadn't come. 
So he told Damon that the next day 
he would be killed if Pythias didn’t 
come. Just then, a soldier told him 
that a man wished to ask him 
something important. The door 
opened and there was Pythias. He 
and Damon were happy to see each 
other after three weeks. They prov- 
ed to King Dionysius that their 
friendship was true. They had-been 
friends since they were small boys. 
The king had thought that Pythias 
would never come back, but he did. 
So Damon would not be killed by 
the tyrant king. King Dionysius 
set them free after Pythias promis- 
ed never to say anything evil of the 
King. They went away from the 
King's palace and both were very 
happy for many years. 

—Beth Williams, 3A &r. 


The Great Stones of Brittany 


This story happened near a vil- 
lage on the shore of Brittany which 
is in France. 

‘An old beggar visited the village 
regularly. Nobody welcomed him 
because something was missing after 
each visit, a chicken, some fruit, a 
tool taken from the carpentry shop 
but they didn't have any proof. 
That man visited the village regu- 
larly three times a year. 

One evening, Duran, the stone- 
cutter, who was kind to the villagers 
who were poorer than he, heard a 
mock on the door. He opened it. It 
was the old beggar again, but he 
spoke kindly and asked him what he 
wanted. The beggar asked Duran if 
he had a corner where he could 
Ue down because it was cold. But 
Duran had only one bed for himself 
so he lead the beggar to the stable 
and said that he could lie there. He 
made heaps of hay. The beggar 
thought that was sufficient but he 
said not a word of thanks. That 
night the beggar listened to two 
animals in the stable. The an- 
imals could speak for only a few 
minutes before Christmas. From 
them he heard all that he wanted to 
know about the gold under the great 
stones which were near the village. 
He wondered how to get it, for fifty 
horses could not push the great 
stones. But he found out that if he 
had a five-leaved ctover. he couldn't 
get killed. When the great stones 
moved to go tothe sea to drink. a 
‘person could try to steal their gold. 
But the great stones would return to 
press him very hard, to kill him. 
unless he had a five-leaved clover. 
The stones moved once every hund- 
red years. Pe cow asked the donkey 
when theyf would be uncovered. It 
wes four days more. However, the 
beggar began searching for ‘the 
five-leaved clover. He kept on sear- 
ching till the day came for the 
great stones to uncover the gold. He 
was disappointed about not finding 
the clover but he was overjoyed 
when he found one at last. How 
awful he was, because he decided 
to have Duran killed after he had 
seen him cutting the cross of Christ 
upon one great stone with a tool. 
He told Duran a few things about 
what would happen about the gold. 

When that dark day came, the 
beggar laughed and said that Duran 
could get killed but not he, when the 
great stones came by. He ran, carT- 
ying two bags of gold, because if 
someone got killed, the gold would 
not change to dust. But the stones 


came back, ready to press that man | 
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who ran. The stone with the cross 
cut by Duran, came near him, stop- 
ped, and stood by him. The beggar 
held the five-leaved clover higher, 
and higher as the stone rolled rap- 
idly toward him. It pressed him 
hard and so he would stay for ano- 
ther hundred years in the same 
place where it had killed him. 
Duran took the gold to the vil- 
lage and told all the~people about 
what had happened. He built a new 
church for the glory of God. The 
five-leaved clover had no power, but 
the Cross of Christ had. The bell 
of the temple rang seemed to say 
“The Stones Brittany!”, “The 
Stones of Brittany!” It was Duran 
who had a good character.¢ 
—Nancy Moon, 3A Sr. 


The Character of Duran and 
the Beggar 

In the story of “The Great Stones 
of Brittany,” Duran was jiked by 
all the villagers because of being 
kind to the people who were poorer 
than himself. He was a stone cut- 
ter. However, he hadn't much 
work in stone cutting in such a 
small village. A beggar visited this 
place regularly three times a year. 
But these villagers disliked him 
because there was always something 
missing when the beggar went 
home after his visits. They thought 
it was he who stole things though 
they could get no proof of it, 

Duran usually welcomed him. 
The beggar was an evil man. He 
was killed by the great stones for 
he tried to steal their treasure 
which was very valuable and pre- 
cious. Before that.he needed Duran 
to help him to carry the heavy 
weight of a large amount of gold 
and silver while the great stones 
went for a few moments to the sea 
to drink. But he didn’t tell Duran 
about the five-leaved clover that 
would save his life from the stones 
when he would take the precious 
metals. He hoped that Duran would 
be killed since he hadn't any 
magic five-leaved clover. But Duran 
was saved because he had cut a 
cross of Christ on one of the great 
stones in the afternoon before the 
bad accident. This; Holy Cross was 
more powerful than a five-leaved 
clover. A few months later, with 
the treasure, he built a church for 
the village. to the greater glory of 
God. —Marlene Caldwell. 3A., Sr. 


The Pear 


Once, upon a time, one warm day, 
there was a fruit-seller who sold 
his pears to the people on a busy 
street in China. He called people 
to buy some of his lovely pears. A 
few people bought-from him but 
there was a poor old beggar watch. 
ing the fruit-selller. He went tor 
him and asked him if he would be 
kind to him and give him a little 
pear, but the fruit-seller refused. 
Some of the people heard them 
talking and told the fruit-seller to 
give him one. The fruit-seller told 
the people if they, wanted him to 
have one, then they might buy one ~ 
for him. So one of these young 
men paid and gave the poor old 
beggar a big pear. The old beggar 
bowed many times with thanks and 
he ate the pear slowly. He told the 
people that he thought he could re- 
pay them for being so kind. 

Finally he had only the seeds 
from the pear so he dug a hole in 
the ground and put the seeds into 
it. Then, he asked the people if 
one of them would mind going to 
their home to get a pot of boiling 
water. The people thought he must 
be crazy but they thought they 
would enjoy watching him. So one 
of them went home and brought the 
pot of boiling water. The old beg- 
gar thanked them and poured the 
boiling water on the seeds which 
were in the ground. Next he 
covered the seeds with the earth 
and waited for a few moments. 
The crowd was so surprised to see 
that the seeds suddenly grew to a 
green plant and soon it became a 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Parents are asked to note care- 
fully the following information 
concerning the Easter week-end. 

1. School will be closed from Good 
Friday to Easter Monday. March 
30th to April 2nd, inclusive. Classes 
will finish on Thursday afternoon, 
March 29th, and will resume at 
8.30 a.m. on Tuesday, April 3rd. It 
is absolutely necessary that parents 
who have their children home for 
the long week-end adhere to these 
dates. Pupils who go home must 
return to school by Monday evening. 
This school is not closed during 
Easter week. but instead it closes 
earlier in June than the local 
schools. 

2. All parents who plan to have 
their childron home for Easter must 
complete home-going arrangements 
with the Supcrintendent before 
‘Thursday, March 15th. A form will 
be sent to all parents for this 
purpose. Please fill It in and return 
it’ promptly, if your child ts to go 
home. 

3. Rail fares at Easter are higher 
than at Christmas since the half- 
fare certificates used at Christmas 
are not valid at Easter, Return 
tickets can be bought by the school 
for the Easter week-end at the 
reduced rate of single fare and 
one-half, if the parents send the 
fare and the completed form to the 
Superintendent before March 15th. 
The school cannot undertake to buy 
Uckets after that date. Please check 
the ticket cost with your station 
agent and send the exact amount 
of the fare. Rail fare cannot be 
taken from pupils’ accounts. 

4. At Easter. the school cannot 
arrange for special coaches nor 
provide teachers to ¢scort children 
on trains. Parents, therefore, must 
call at the school for their children, 
«xcept in the case of some of the 
older children whose parents wish 
to accept full responsibility for 
them to travel unaccompanied. 
These pupils will be taken to the 
station in the school bus. «Children 
are not permitted to travel home by 
bus unaccompanied. 


5. Parents may call for children 
after 12.00 noon on Thursday 
March 29th. 


6. Pupils travelling by train will 
be dismissed in time to catch the 
12.15 p.m. train leaving for points 
cast of Belleville and the 2.40 p.m. 
train leaving for points west of 
Belleville. 
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7. Re pupils returning to. school 


by rail after the Easter week-end: 
(a) Rail tickets purchased on re- 


are not good after April 2nd. (b) 
returning traips at Easter, each-pu- 


pay for taxi fare from the Belleville 
station to the School. (c) Pupils 
must go directly from the station 
to the School immediately upon ar- 
rival in Belleville. . 

8. Teachers are not permitted to 
make individual arrangements to 
escort children. Please do not ask 
for this favor. 

9. A great many children live 
too far from the school to go home 
for Easter. Adequate provision is 
made for the welfare and entertain- 
ment of the 200 or so who remain 
at the school. 


Mrs. E. B. Lally Joins Staff 

‘We are pleased to welcome Mrs. 
E. B. Lally to our staff as nurse in 
our schoo) hospital. A registered 
nurse, Mrs. Lally received her train- 
ing at Hotel Dieu, Kingston, and 
nursed in Kingston prior to her 
marriage:. In recent years she has 
done special nursing at Belleville 
General Hospital. 

Mrs, Lally has always shared her 
late husband's great interest in the 
deaf and we are indeed fortunate 
that she has joined the staff of our 
school. 


New Classroom Completed 

Conversion of a basement room 
into an additional classroom has now 
been completed and Miss Farrell 
with her pupils has moved into the 
new quarters from the temporary 
accommodation they have been using 
since September. The renovated 
room has been fitted with black- 
boards, acoustic ceiling, fluorescent 
lighting. Hnoleum tile floor, and g 
thermostatically controlled heating- 
ventilating unit. The addition of en- 
tirely new furniture has made it one 
of the most attractive rooms in the 
school. 


Hoe Down Huge Success 

The January senior party took 
the form of a real old-fashioned 
hoe down, a whole evening of square 
dancing and mixers, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Miss C. 
Maloney and Mr. Gordon spent 
many hours with the students in 
teaching new dances for the eve- 
ning. 

Pictures taken at the party ap- 
pear in this issue and show the 
dancers enjoying themselves in the 
auditorium specially decorated by 
the Art Club for the occasion. An 
account of the evening's fun writ- 
ten by one of the pupils appears 
elsewhere also. 


AMONG OUR VISITORS 


DR. T. H. W. MARTIN 

We were honoured by a two-day 
visit_ to the school this month by 
Dr. T. H. W. Martin, recently ap- 
pointed inspector of special educa- 
ton for the City of Toronto. Dr. 
Martin visited representative classes 
in all areas and levels of the 
school's work. We were happy to 
have him as our guest 


MISS BARBARA FRASER 

A member of the staff of the Per- 
kins Institute for the Blind in Bos- 
ton, Miss Barbara Fraser, spent two 
days visiting this school recently. 
Perkins Institute does outstanding 
work in teaching deaf-blind child- 
ren and Miss Fraser is specially in- 
terested in the teaching of deaf 
children because of this. 


STUDENT NURSING CLASS 
The annual visit to the O.S.D. of 
| the senior class of student nurses in 
raining at Belleville General Hos- 
jpital took place on the afternoon of 
Monday, January 30. 
Their visiting schedule 
the following: an introductory talk 


duced fare certificaves at the school 
Since the school bus does not meet 
pil should have .50¢ with him to 


included | |f4 


by J. G. Demeza, visits to classes in 
the Junior, Intermediate and Senior 
schools, 8 demonstration of auditory 
testing, and visits to the vocational 
classes. 

‘A question and answer period in 
the auditorium concluded the after- 
noon'’s programme. 


GIFTS APPRECIATED 

We are yy to acknowledge 
recents gifts to the school of sums 
of money to be used for the welfare 
of our pupils as follows: 

The South Station Protestant 
Chapel Guild,’ R.C.AP., Trenton, 
donated fifty dollars to the trea- 
surles of our newly formed Cub, 
Scout, Brownie, and Guide organ- 
izations to assist them with initial 
expenses. 

The Grenville County Teachers’ 
Institute, which spent a half day in 
October visiting our school, sent p 
contribution to our Pupils’ Benefit 
Fund towards the purchase of ad- 
ditional television sets. 

We are grateful for these gifts, 
Two or threé additional television 
sets for the Girls’ and Junior Resi- 
dences will be installed in the near 
future. 


POPULAR THEME APPLIED 
to DEAF 


‘Reprinted from the Michigan 
Mirror.) 


‘Quiz yourself’ has become 8 
popular pastime for young and old. 
Popular magazines let you pit_your- 
self against the experts, and nearly 
every night you have a chance to 
answer the deluge of panel ques- 
tions on TV from the comfort of 
your favourite chair 

How about trying your hand at 
these questions? 

Do you avold situations which 
will require your child to ask for 
water, a toy, or food? 

Do you answer for him before 
he tries to answer for himbelf?* 

Do you fail to seize family op- 
portunities which would give your 
child a chance to talk? Or to 
listen? 

Do you apologize to friends and 
relatives for the limitations of your 
child's communication skills? 

Does his hearing ald Me in a 
drawer most of the week? 

Are you too busy with your house- 
work to take a few minutes with 
him when he wants to say some- 
thing or hear something? 


Are you embarrassed when he 
speaks to you? To your neighbors? 


To your relatives and friends? 


Superintendent Addresses 
Teachers-in-Training 


children and gave 
the students an outline of proce. 
dures in enrolling pupils to assist 
them in being of help to parents in 
the communities where they may 
teach who inquire about facilities 
for deaf children. The slides he 
used showed classroom scenes as 
well as recreational, social and 
other activities which are part of 
the programme at the OSD. 
The teachers-in-training showed 
keen interest in the information 
provided on this occasion. 


Would you rather do {t yourself 
than ask him to do it? 

Do you encourage him only to be 
quiet? 

Do you encourage him only to 
mouth the words he tries to say? 

Do you point and gesture rather 
than talk? 

Do you fall to encourage him to 
smile at other people? 

Do you accept a gesture or single 
spoken word rather than a sen- 
tence? 

Are you satisfied with a dead-pan 
expression on his face? 

Do you still use baby words and 
single words even after your child 
has been in school for some time? 

Do you never bother to find out 
what words he has been taught in 
school and help him use those words 
at home? 

Do you fail frat plan Setlyteles with 
our, id tbo! > BO you 
rill tke Bactnine tntersets to 
talk about? 

Do you never follow up a visit to 
@ zoo, # trip to the park with pic- 
tures and stories about them? 

Do you neglect writing your child 
a letter when he is away from 
home at school? 

If your answer to these questions 
is “yes” even if the “yes” is qua- 
lifled a bit - - then take stock in 
yourself; What can you do about 
his growth in communication skills 
so that you can answer these with 
an emphatic “no”? 

Suggested from an item in 
» THE CINCINNATI SPEECHREADER. 


Annual School Concert 


The Sleeping Beauty 


and 
The House that Jack Built 


To be Presented by the Pupils of the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
In the School Auditorium 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY and MONDAY 


April 13, 14, 


and 16, 1956 


At 8.15 P.M. 


Ladies’ 


Choif of Bridge Street 


United Church Assisting 
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I. A CHANGE—Dip and Dive 
“Dip and Dive on the ocean wave With the outside under, inside over.” 


I. A BREAKDOWN 


Right hand to your partner and grand chain all; All swing your own. 


promenade around the hall.” 


A Hoe Down at O.S.D. 


On Wednesday January twenty- 
fifth we had a “Hoe Down" for 
the senior party. We left the resi- 
dences at seven-fifteen p.m. We 
got ready for the Grand Opening 
at seven-thirty p.m. The girls 
entered the auditorium by the left 
door and the boys entered by the 
right door. We went up the centre 
of the suditorium in single file, 
turned to the corners and down 
the sides. When the boys and girls 
met, they joined their hands and 
went up the centre in two's then 
in fours. We did this to a schot- 
tsche step. The Grand Opening, 
finished with a Waltz. Next was a 
square dance called “Honour Your 
Partner” for the first change and 
“Grapevine Twist" for the second 
change. We had the same partner 
for the two changes. Next we had 
a mixer called “Narcissus”. We 
made two large circles on the floor 
and one on the platform. We had a 
second square dance of two chan- 
ges “Right and Left on the Cor- 
ners” and “Dip and Dive.” We had 
nine sets for “Dip and Dive.” In 
the Party Cake Polka Mixer we 
made four or five large circles, 
and one on the platform. Just 
before supper we had “Ladies in 
the Centre, Gents Walk Around” 
and “Lady Around Lady, Gents 
Go Slow,” a square dance. 

At elght-thirty p.m. after the 
square was finished, we had a 
good lunch of several kinds of 
cookies and orange and ginger ale 
to drink, 


We started the “Captain Jinks 


Mixer” at nine p.m. There were 
four or five large circles on the 
floor and one on the platform. 
After that we danced the changes 
called,"Army and Navy” and “Down 
the Centre, Cut off, Six." The boys 
and girls liked another new dance 
called the “Rochester Schottische.” 
‘We made one large circle and one 
on the platform for it. The boys 
then chose other girls for partners 
and we had another square dance 
of two changes, “Birdie in the 
Cage” and “ Three by Three" with 
a Pokla Whirl". It was a very 
nice square. Mr. Demeza took 
pictures of us darting this last 
change. We had the “Rye Waltz” 
in one large circle and one small 
cirele on the platform. The girls 
chose their partners for the “Rye 
Waltz" because it is Leap Year. 
Next was the “Virginia Reel”. 
There were several groups of six or 
eight couples and one group on the 
platform. 


Christina Bennett then — spoke 
to Miss Maloney to thank her for 
teaching us new sqpares and mixers 
for the “Hoe Down.” I thanked Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Graham who helped 
Miss Maloney. We had the “Home 
Waltz” for the last dance. We sang, 
“God Save the Queen” and then 
shook the hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Demeza und Miss Maloney as we 
left the auditorium, We, all enjoyed 
ourselves at our first “Hoe Down.” 


Mr. Taylor took movies of many of 
the dances and a photographer 
from Belleville took pictures of us 
in the dances during the first hour. 


—Harold Bradley, 3A, Sr. 


Annual Skating Party 
+ Favoured with delightful winter 
Weather and good ice the annual 
skating party held on February 7 
for intermediate and senior stu- 
dents was\an outstanding success. 
The programme was in charge of 
Miss J. Fox and Mr. W. Williams 
and took place as follows: 
Grand March (Seniors) 


Grand March (Intermediates) 


“|Leap Year Skate 


Back Up Race —Girls. 
~-Boys, 
Three Legged Race for those with- 
out skates, 

Multiplication Skate, 
Spot Skate. 
Free Skating. 

Throughout the evening a huge 


bonfire in charge of Messrs H. Vaug- 
han, L. Morrison, and C. Stratton 


added a blaze of colour and warm 
to tho festivities. 


Following skating a delicious 
lunch of 12-inch hotdogs complete 
with relish and mustard, soft 
drinks, and ice cream was served by 
the lunch committee composed of 
Mr, E. Vader, Mrs. B, Ryan, Mr. J. 
‘W. Hodgson, Miss M, MacNell, and 
the pupils of 1A Senior and 4A In- 
termediate. 

Mr, Demeza presented the win- 
ners of various events with prizes as 
follows: 

Back Up Race—Girls: Marilyn Bis- 
hop. 

Back Up Race—Boys: Norman Rog- 
gle. 

Three Legged Race-Marlene Cald- 
well, and Sheilagh Kerr. 

Spot Skate—Ruth Massicotte and 
Andrew Dube. 

Appreciation was expressed to 
Mrs. Quinn and her staff who pre- 
pared the lunch. 


Association News 


JANUARY MEETING 

The January meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Teachers and Instructors 
was held in the auditorium on Jan- 
uary 17th. Miss Rush called the 
meeting to order. 

The minutes of the three previous 
meetings were read and approved. 

Plans for the annual party were 
discussed. 

Mr. Demeza expressed his sincere 
wishes to all for a very happy and 
successful new year, He also ex- 
pressed his appreciation to the 
Brownie, Guide, Scout, Cub: and 
Club Leaders for their cooperation 
and Interest in the new clubs for- 
med. 

It was moved by Miss Rutherford 
and seconded by Mrs. Letersky that 
Mr. Demeza should arrange for the 
purchase two new television sets 
with money from the Pupils’ Benefit 
Pund. . 

Mr. Clare then explained the new 
laws of the constitution. Mr. Gor- 
don expressed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Clare and his committee for all 
the work /they had done on the 
revision of the constitution. The 
meeting was adjourned. 


ASSOCIATION PARTY 

The Association of Teachers and 
Instructors held their annual form~- 
al party on Friday, February 3, 
1956. 

‘The auditorium was very taste- 
fully decorated with a valentine 
theme of hearts and flowers by Mr. 
J. Hodgson and his committee. 

A well planned dancing program~ 
me arranged by Mrs. B. Ryan and 


her committee was enjoyed to the| roo 


music of the R.C.A.F. Streamliners. 
At midnight the guests enjoyed a 
very delicious lunch, daintily ar- 
ranged in buffet’ style by Miss M. 
Rutherford and her committee. 
‘A basket of lovely spring flowers, 


To Teach 
To teach 
Is not alone to tell 
A thing or two and say it well 
A repertoire of facts and dates, 
To knock into the densest pates, 


To teach 
Is not alone to drill, 
And force to march up: learning’s 


nil, 
Upon their bowed and weary legs, 
A squad of little human pegs. 


To teach 

Is not alone to curb 

Unruly youth who schoo! disturb, 
And make reports and hand out 


erades, 
And deal with pupils as with 
shades. 


To teach? 

It is to reach, to find 

‘The hidden laws of growing mind; 
In boy to see the coming man, 
Then shape him to e splendid plan. 
This is to teach. 


Pupils Demonstrate at 


Home and School Meeting 
Senior pupils of the, O.S.D. ac- 
companted by J. G. Demeza and 8. 
A. Gordon were the guests of the 
Queen Victoria and Sir Winston 
Churchill Home and School Asso- 
ciation at its regular February 
meeting. Mr. Demeza, who was in- 
troduced by E. 8S. Fairman, princi- 
pal of Queen Victoria School, ex- 
plained the educational implications 
of deafness and presented Mr. Gor- 
don and the pupils to demonstrate 
teaching methods and the accom- 
plishments of the students. | The 
pupils played the Overture to Alice 
in Wonderland as a rhythm band 
number and then demonstrated 
classroom procedures and lessons. 
As a conclusion they danced a 
square dance number that was en- 
joyed by all. Mr, Pairman expres- 
sed thanks to Mr., Demeza, Mr. 
Gordon, and the pupils. > 


FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND TRUST 
FUND ESTABLISHED 

‘The Honorable Robert H. Gore, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, publisher, 
who is a member of the State 
Board of Control of Florida, an- 
nounced to the members of the 
Board of Control and John M. Wal- 
lace, President of the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind St. 
Augustine, that he would establish 
the Robert H. Gore »Trust Fund 
with an initial gift of $100,000.00, 
the income of which to be used dl- 
rectly or indirectly for the needs 
and the benefits of the students of 
the Florida Sehop Yor the Deaf and 
the Blind. - 

Mr. Gore, realizing that residen- 
tial schools for the Deaf and the 
Blind often encounter situations 
which require special funds which 
directly or indirectly add to the 
happiness and welfare of the pupils, 
but which are not. provided by 
means of-regular legislative appro- 
priations, and further 
and caring for students in state re- 
sidential schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind are so varied and speci- 
alized that there are always needs 
for special funds, decided to esta- 
blish this Trust Fund. 

Mr. Gore stated that he hoped 
the results that might develop from 
establishing such a Trust Fund 
might not only lead to others ad- 
ding to this fund in the state of 
Florida, but also that in other sta- 
tes similar trust funds might be 
established for the benefit of pupils 
in state residential’ schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind? —The Register 


the gift of Dr. T. H. Martin, a re- 
cent visitor at our. school, greatly 
enhanced the beauty of the dining 


ym. 

Dan cing was again enjoyed until 
1:30, 

Many thanks are due to the var- 
fous committees and members of 
our staff who helped to make the 
evening a success. 


educating ~ 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


(Continued, from page 3) 
pent down. with the welght of 
beautiful pears. } 
‘The fruit-seller saw the crow 
watching the old beggar and he 
went through them to see what the 


beggar was doing. He was 50 
ss had never heard of 


was gone, too. So he became very 
k angry and ran after the old beggar. 
1 But the old beggar had disappeared, 
li too, The fruit-seller found a stick 
the wall and it was the 

handle of his hand-cart. 
So the fruit-seller learned his 
lesson which was not to be selfish. 
The next time he would ‘try to be 

kinder to the old people. 
—Marilyn Lawrence 3A,Sr. 


Intermediate 


School 
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READING 
Mrs. G. Suxpson 


I read a book called “The Story 
of Jesus.” I ked it very much. The 
story 1s about Jesus, Joseph, John, 
Mary and ten disciples. The soldiers 
were cruel to Jesus. Mary rode 
a donkey. Joseph walked with {t. 
He asked a man for a room. A man 
said, “No.” Then Joseph asked him 
for a manger. Jesus was born in a 
manger. Angels told the three wise 
men to go to see Baby Jesus in Beth- 
lehem. Angels sang a song about 
“Hark! the Herald angels sing.” The 
three wise men rode their camels. 
They followed the big star. They 
went to Bethlehem. A_ jealous 
soldier told many soldiers to kill 
babies. An angel told Joseph that 
the soldiers would come to see and 
kill the Baby. An angel told him that 
they must go away. The book was 
very good. —Janette Morgan, 2A2. 


I read a story called “Fishermen.” 
I Uked it very much. It was about 
many fish. Men kill many fish for 
people to eat. 

‘The fishermen went in @ big boat. 
They drove the boat far away. 
Sometimes the men go to sleep. The 
big boat stopped. Many men pulled 
in 10,000 or more fish. Many, many 

fish were in the water. The men 
drove the boat back home. They 
arrived at night in Fort William 
about 8:45 o'clock. They went home. 
They were very tired. 

The next morning the men put 
the fish in boxes. About sixteen men 
nailed the boxes. A truck came. The 
truck took the fish very far away 
to Toronto. 

—Douglas McConachie, 2A2. 


1 read # book called “Mary Ann 
Jones.” I. liked it very much. 
The book was about a girl. She 
walked alone on the road. She had 
no shoes on. She carried them. She 
lived in’ the country. Shehad a 
mother and a father. Bhe read the 
Bible at night with her mother. She 
wore old dresses. She had no sisters 
and no brothers. She was alone 
with her mother and father. 

—Sandra Drebit, 2A2. 
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ple's babies. 
people cried. They loved their babies. 
It was a very good story. 

—Beverly Clayton, 2A2. 


I read a book called “The Bible.” 
I lked it very much. It was about 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 

‘The angel came from the sky. The 
shepherds were. afraid of the angel 
and angel said “Do not be afraid.” 
The angel told them about Baby 
Jesus in Bethlehem. The three wise 
men rode on their camels to Beth- 
lehem. They followed a bright star 
to see Jesus, Three wise men gave 
gifts to Jesus. Jesus was in the man- 


'ger. The book was a very good story 


about Jesus. 
—Margaret Schneller, 2A2, 


I read a story in the newspaper. 
Tt was interesting. It was about two 
boys. Some boys played hockey. Two 
boys were skating. Then they fell 
through the ice into the water. They 
drowned. They were taken to the 
hospital but they were dead. Their 
mothers and fathers were very wor- 
ried about them. I was sorry for 
them. It is good to read the news- 
paper. —Ruthie Massicotte, 2A2, 


1 read a book called “Boy Scouts.” 

I liked it very much. It was about 

knots. Boy Scouts tied knots in the 

book. I thought hard about it. It 

said never to be late‘or lazy or steal. 
It was a good book. 

—Rolland Dube, 2A2. 


I read a book'called “Sports.” I 
liked it very much. It was about a 
racing car, hunting and other sports. 
I Uke a book about hunting for 
rabbits or ducks. The book told 
about working hard to play baseball, 
football, hockey and other sports, 
It was interesting. 

—Zenon Stus, 2A2. 


I read a book called “The Tele- 
phone.” I liked it very much. The 
story was about Alexander Graham 
Bell. In 1875, he saw two men sign- 
ing nearby. He learned how to make 
the telephone to call the doctor, 
friends, call the store and to call to 
friends to come. He met a man to 
help make the telephone. They 
worked very hard. The man heard 
when Bell talked on the telephone. 
He was very happy to tell Bell that 
he could hear on the telephone. Bell 
was happy. also. He died in 1922. 

Now people need their telephones 
because they want to call other 
people. The book is very interesting. 
The telephone was invented by Bell. 

—Gilbert Lille, 243, 


I read a book called “Long Time 
Ago.” I liked Jt very much. It was 
about cave men.’Many people are 
in the book. Cave man made ham- 
mers from sharp stones. They had 
no houses. They lUved in caves, 
Cave men who lived in caves were 
rough, crude mcn. They had large 


caves. They made color pictures of 
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: Junior School 
PREPARATORY I JE. C. 
Miss M. McDowatp 

‘This is our first year in school. 
There are five girls and two boys in 
our class. 

Carol Lazaroff’s home 1s in Port 
Credit. Her mother and father came 
to see her one weekend in the fall. 
Carol was very happy. 

Margaret Lafleche lives in Stur- 
goon Falls. Her mother and father 
send her many pretty post cards of 
Sturgeon’ Falls, Margaret enjoys 
getting these cards, also all the 
lovely parcels of candy, cookies, po- 
toto chips and books. 

Michel Lavigne lives in Hawkes- 
burg. Michel’s mother and father 
send him many nice parcels of can- 
dy, potato chips and peanuts. Mich- 
el enjoys receiving these parcels 
very much. 

Judy Roezel's home is near Little 
Current. She ts always very happy 
to receive parcels from home. Judy's 
mother sent her an embroidery set 
one day. Judy enjoyed using her em- 
broidery set. 

Ruth Shepherd lives near Simcoe. 
Ruth's mother has sent her many 
nice snapshots of their family. Ruth 
Ilkes to look at these snapshots. . 

Michael Lisson’s home {s in Ham- 
ton. His mother and father send 
many nice parcels of fruit, cookies 
and candy. Michael enjoys sharing 
these parcels with the class. Mich- 
ael's mother has also sent some 
games which he can play with the 
other boys in the residence. 

Angeline Hagen’s home ts at Bat- 
tchawana Bay. Angeline had a. long 
way to go home for Christmas. 
Angeline got a haircut while she 
was at home. She is very proud of 
her haircut. 


PREPARATORY I 8B. C. 

Miss M. M. Faarery 

Wayne Walker got new 
shoes. He likes them. 

Clyde Jourdin went to the dentist. 
He had a tooth filled. 

Santa Claus gave Vikki Merriless 
a watch for Christmas. ~ 

Bohdan Czaban got skates from 
home. He likes to skate. 

Bobby Mainland had a birthday, 
Bunday, January 22. We had a party 
Friday afternoon. 

Bobby Lansing and Bobby Dueck 
played cards in the residence. They 
had fun. 

Ronnie Dickins gets many letters 
from home. He got a picture of his 
sister, Nadene. 

Gall Young played with her big 
doll. Santa gave it to her. 

Linda Cleveland has a color book. 
She likes to color the pictures. 


brown 


PREPARATORY 3 JR. C. 


candy and 
to eat. We had freshle to drink. 
Lilly Potts and David. .Holroy¢ 
went home to Toronto on a train for 
Christmas. Norman Henry went 
home on a train too. He got skates 
for Christinas. 
Gail Thompson went home ing 
car, Freddie Gwalter went home in 
acar too. He gota hockey gam 
for Christmas. 
Jeremy Joyce got a sleigh for 
aS. 
Roger Bondy got a toy clock for 
Christmas. 


Lance Huff skates on the rink 
with the boys. 
Kent Painter likes to watch tele- 
vision ‘at the residence. - 


PREPARATORY Ill SR. B. 
Miss B. CHAPELLE 

My Birthday 
October 21 was my birthday. | 
am nine years old. I had a party. 
Miss Rush, Mrs, Eagle and their 
classes came to the party. The 
teachers spanked me. All of them 
sang “Happy Birthday,” to me. 1 
blew out the candles. First w 
played musical chairs. Rusty won 
Next we played find the apple. Anne 
and Judith won. Then we played 
do this and do that. Roger won 
We had apples, grapes, pop, {ce 
cream, cookies, candies and birthday 
cake for lunch. —Paul Durand 


My Classroom 

We have a pretty classroom. I 
like it. Some men painted our walls 
pink. They painted the window 
white. We have three new lights 
They are bright. Some men put 
tile on: oun ceiling. It ts pretty. 
‘There are five boys and two girls in 
my class. We have a good time. 
—Roger G. Gardner. 


My News 

I live in Bancroft. I went home 
for Christmas. I had fun. I skated 
and played in the snow. I threw 
snowballs. I got a new shirt, new 
shoes, a bow and arrow, @ cap, b 
view master and a horse shoe game 

for Christmas. 
—Ronnle Baumhouw. 


My Birthday Party 

November 4 was my birthday. 1 
am ten years old. I had a-party. 
Miss Rush, Mrs. Eagle and thelr 
boya and girls came to see the 
party. The teachers spanked m¢. 
All of them sang “Happy Birthday.” 
to me. I blew out the candles 
First we played musical chairs. 1 
won. Then we played bingo. Anne 
and Brian won. We had grapefruit 


tarts, ap! birthday cake, 
freshie anc andy for lunch. We 
enjoyed the ch. We had a good 


time at my party. The boys and 
girls thanked me. —Fred Singleton. 


The Santa Claus Parade 

December 3 we went down town 
We saw the Santa Claus parade 
First a funny clown gave us suc: 
kers. We saw a funny red car. We 
laughed at, it. There were five 
bands, horses, a snowman and many 
floats. I liked “The Puppet Float’ 
and “The Old Woman Who Lived 
In a Shoe.” Santa Claus and his 
eight reindeer came on the las 
float. We waved to him. We liked 
the parade. —Judith Ewet- 


My Birthday Party 
December 9 was my birthday. 1 
am eleven years old. I had a party. 
Miss Rush, Mrs. Eagle and thelr 
girls and boys came to see the 
party. The teachers spanked me 
All of the girls and boys sang 


(Continued on page 7) 
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had a 

girls and boys thanked me. 
—Brian Rooker. 

My News 

I live in Cornwall. I went home 
on the train for Christmas. Mrs. 
Lewis went with us. I have a new 
baby sister, Her name is Barbara. 
1 love her. Grandmother came to 
see me. She lives in Ottawa. I gave 
Miss Chapelle hand lotion for 
Christmas, She “likes it. Grand- 
mother gave her jletter paper. I 
went to @ party, I sald “Happy 
New Year. 


Miss Wilbur's Accident 
Monday afternoon, January 9, 
Miss Wilbur slipped on the floor. 
The teachers came. They were 
sorry. One teacher helped her sit on 
a chair. The doctor came. He went 


to the hospital. Her leg was broken. 
The nurses helped the doctor put 
a cast on her leg. Her leg pained. 
We were sorry. 

Jacqueline House 


My Car 

For Christmas I got a car to make. 
Peter helped me make it. Hé glued 
some pieces. Peter and I forgot one 
piece. The glue came out fast. We 
fixed the car. Now, the car is white. 
Mother will send me pink, red and 
black paint. I shall paint my car. 
1 am happy because my sunt gave 
It to me. Herbert Bossence 


Miss Nurse's Trip 

Miss Nurse told us about her trip. 
Bhe drove her car to Florida. She 
taw parrots.. She saw a monkey. It 
was clever. It looked in cans and 
found a peanut. She saw birds kiss. 
She saw flamingos. They are pink. 
They have long necks and legs. 
They are beautiful. She saw pea- 
cocks, They are beautiful. She 
came to school. We saw pictures 
of her trip. —Peter Morden 


The Brownies 

Iam a Tweente. 

Afterwhile I shall be a Brownie. 
At home I washed and dried distes. 
Mother wrote a letter to Brown 
Owl She said, “Bobble can wash 
and dry dishes.” 

I got a new Brownle uniform. I 
Uke ft. I got a Brownie hat, shoes 
socks and tie, Susan and I wore 
our uniforms to Brownles. 

I like Brownles. I like to play 
with the other Tweenles. I like to 
Work I lke to help other people. 

—Roberta Ferguson. 


The Poor Report Card-A Story 


One day Peter sat on the stairs, 
in front of the school. He had his 
Teport card in his hand. He cried. 
He was sad because the teacher 
was croas with him. He had a poor 
report card. Tinny stood beside: 


Peter. He was sad 
cried. May. 


because 
—Gloria 


My Christmas Holidays 
1 went downtown in the holl- 
days. The stores were pretty. I did 
hot buy anything. I wrapped pre- 
venta at home. I helped decorate 


Then I shall give it to Mother. 


—Norene Mitchell. 
Weaving 

For Christmas I got a speed-o- 

weave. I brought it to school. Miss 


loom. Herbert and Js line help- 
om. a jacquel 
ed me, Herbert and I tied it. 


Afterawhile Miss Fox will cut it. 


Greer, 


Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly 
The late) school birth- 


assembly: for February was held on 
Wednesday morning, February 1, at 
8:30 o'clock. 

All the Intermediate pupils with 
their teachers gathered in the audi- 


.} torium in honour of the following 


pupils whose birthdays occur in 
February or in the summer. 

The following is a Ist of pupils 
who were so honoured: 

Zenon Stus, Nancy VanLuven, 
Wayne Brady, Donna Mosher, Vio- 
let Lawrence, Bonita Flynn, Bruce 
Newton, Annabelle Cronk, June 
Braden, Arnold Enman, Pauline 
Tschirhart, Ruth Kayorle, Micheal 
Devlin, Murray Robinson, Gary Da- 
vidson, and Romeo Fournier. 


The above pupils were called to 
the stage where Mr. Demeza greet- 
ed each and offered his best wishes. 
‘The teachers and children sang the 
Happy Birthday Song. The guests 
were then invited to attend a Birth- 
day Dinner in the Home Economics 
Room. One group will have their 
Dinner on February 8 and the other 
on February 15. 


A programme then followed which 
consisted of a sing-song led by the 
pupils of 4 Academic Intermediate 
pupils, This included the following 
songs: 


Bless This House 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. 

My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean 

Home On the Range 

Row, Row, Row Your Boat 

Jingle Bells---- Action Song 

Good Night Ladies--Action Song 

God Save the Queen 

The Chairman for the day was 

« Mrs. Wannamaker 
Mr. 


Miss ‘vandllen 


The Pianist 
The Projectionist 


Carpenter Shop 


Mr. L, M. Hatt { 


‘The boys of this shop started a 
busy year in September with several 
large ‘projects and many small ones. 

‘They have had a good deal of ex- 
perience in new work as well as con- 
siderable repairing. 

One of the first jobs was to pre- 


pare a class-room for teaching 
We installed new black- 


doors. 

‘We have spept a lot of time re- 
pairing chairs ‘and desks from the 
classrooms, besides general main- 
tenance in the residences such as 
repairing doors, locks, mirrors in 
washrooms and glass in windows. 


A few of the jobs we have done 
this term are, a new blackboard 

the library. a new cupboard in the 
in the attendants’ dining room, 
forty-eight cupboard locks put on 
lockers in the boys’ residence, a new 


‘very|partition put in the basement of 


the boys’ residence to make an extra 
room, and many other jobs. 

Glen Hagedorn and James Laba- 
die work on these jobs in the morn- 
ings and George Metigwab and Ro- 
bert Ebersole continue the job in 
the afternoons. 

All of our projects are jobs ‘which 
the pore. wovld do in carpentry if 
they work at it when they finish 
‘school. 

Soon the boys will start a project 
of their own which they may take 
home in June. They will work at 
these in between the other projects 
which we do in the shop. 


Economics 


Miss K. B. Daty 


Birthday Dinners 

Last January llth, we had a 
birthday dinner. The guests were 
Sandra Drebit, James Hawkins, Ge- 
raldine Emery, Janette Morgan, 
Melvin Lapinsky, Brian Ashby, Wil- 
Ue Levy and Rudolfs Lacis. We 
served them cranberry juice, pop- 
overs filled with creamed ham, 


toes, parsnips, corn, peas, lemon 
snow pudding custard sauce, cake 
and cocoa. This dinner was pre- 
pared by the 4B girls. Sheilagh 
made the icitig and I made the cake. 
I was hostess and Elise Cushing 
and Colleen Williams served the 
meal. 
2 —Diane Moon, G.C. 
Last Wednesday, January 18th, 
the Senior girls and boys hed a de- 
Ucious birthday dinner at 11:15 in 
the morning. I made a sponge cake. 
Faye Westbrook made the Icing for 
¥: The 4B girls prepared the grape- 
fruit, mashed potatoes, turnips, 
harvard beets, cube steaks, cabbage 
salad, mince pie, tea biscuits and 
tea. 


I invited the guests whose names 
were Andre Bourget, Diane Moon, 
Betty Williams, Doune Clary, Harry 
Wilson, Agnes Galea, Byron Parlia- 
ment and Nora Kay Mathewson. 

Shelagh Kerr and Maryanne 
Kwandibens were the maids and I 
was the hostess. 

—Christina Bennett, G. C. 


On the 25th of January. in the 
morning at 11:15, four ‘girls and 
four boys from the Intermediate 
School were invited here to the 
Home Economics Room for their 
birthday dinner. 

The girls in 4B Senior prepared 
the tomato juice, Swiss steak, 
onions, boiled rice, peas, Harvard 
beets, baked apples, butterscotch 
ple with cornflake pastry. and co- 
cos. 

‘The day before the birthday din- 
ner, I_ baked a sponge cake and 
Nora ay iced it Wednesday morn- 
ing. 


‘The guests were John Cyoptck, 
Harold Halyk, Phyllis Toole, Linda 
Hunter, Ruth Massicotte, Marie 
Edmunds, Lynn Jarvis and Allen 
Austin. bs 

Shirley Warren and Faye West- 
brook served and I was the hostess. 

After dinner, the girls and boys 
returned to the residence. Then. 
Shirley, Faye and I had a dinner 
in the Home Economics Room. 

—Joy Saunderson, G. C. 


On the first of February some 
senior pupils came to the Home 
Economics Room at 11:15 am. 
for the birthday dinner. The guests 


in| were Kenneth: Yates, Shirley Elliott, 


Mary Anne Kwandibens, Barbara 
Young, Mary White, Normal Thomp- 
son, Glenn Hagedorn and Margaret 
Reid. 


First, they prayed. They drank 
tomato bouillon and then, I passed 
the plates of baked potatoes, baked 
glazed ham, corn custard and salad. 

The girls, serving, were Faye 
Westbrook and Nora Kay Mathew- 
son. They passed the raisin pie. I 
lighted the candles on the cake that 
I had made the day before. It 
was a sponge cake: The guests blew 
out the candles and then I passed 
them the cake. The maids gave 
each guest a cup of tea. 

‘They had a delicious meal. After 
they finished their meal, they shook 
hands witht Miss Daly and me. The 
servers and I had a swell time. 

—Doi Bell, GC. 


Winter Sports February 
3, 1956 

On the bright sunny afternoon 
of February 3, the pils of the 
senior residences gathered at the 
rink for the annual ice races. The 
excellent ice allowed the children 
to enjoy a full two hours and a 
half of organized races and free 
skating. 

The winners of 'the relay games 
were as follows: Seniors—J. Fossum, 
R. Hillman, and C. Bennett. Inter- 
mediates—J. Wales, M. White, and 
G. Hagedorn. Juniors—P. Bishop, D. 


,| Earle, J. Ison, J. Cyopeck and D. 


Bisson. 

J. Pliska, J. Rundle, and S. Duffin 
placed first, second and third in the 
Baby Girls’ Event with skates. R. 
Dickens, A. Turkin, and L. Huff 
walked off with the laurels in the 
Baby Boys’ Running Event as did 
G. Martens, E. Clarke, and B. Fisher 
in the Skating Race of this age 
group. The Juvenile Girls’ Event 
(no skates) was won by A. Todd, 
G. Thompson, and E. Carlyle. Ju- 
venile Girls’ Event (with skates); D. 
Mosher, C. Hale and B. Spark. The 
Juvenile Boys’ four round Event was 
won by A. Ainsworth, P. Grant, and 
B. Conley. In the Girls’ Open Race 
P. Bishop, B. Wright and M. Bishop, 
were victorious as were H. Bradley, 
R. Hillman, and G. Hagedorn in the 
Boys’- Open Event. Junior Girls, 
B. Wright, P. Bishop and M. Munsie 
won their event. D. Earle and J. 
Cyopeck placed first and second with 
J. Wright and F. Stagg tying fér 
third. In the two round event for 
Intermediate Girls, B. Williams M. 
Bishop and M. Caldwell finished in 
first, second and third place. In 
the ‘Boys’ Event of this ave group 
G.'Hagedorn, N. Rogie ard J. Wales 
won. 

The winners in the Senior E- 
vents were as follows: Girls— C 
Bennett. S.-Kerr, and L. Kluba. 
Boys— R. Hillman, K. Searson, and 
H. Bradley. = 

After the Obstacle Races which 
were won by M. Caldwell and R. 
Hillman free skating was enjoyed 
until 3:20. 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 
0.S.D. ¥s Wellington 

On February Ist. O.SD. seniors 
played their first game of basket- 
ball for the season against Wel- 
lington. 

At the end of the first guarter 
OSD. was ahead 19-3. By half 
time O.S.D. had added 10 points to 
their score in the third quarter and 
OSD. advanced to 46, Game time 
found OS.D. well ahead with 60 
points to Wellington's 23. So OS.D. 
won their first game 60-23. 

High scorer for O.S.D. was Christ- 
ina Bennett with 21 points, Marlene 
Caldwell 14, Lyla Garnett 14, Diane 
Moon 11 Jean Drury, Sheila Kerr, 
Lillian Kluba, Donna Bell, Betty 
Williams, Colleen Williams, Shirley 
Elliott. 


QOS saanoncnonatas : 
3 Annual School Concert =X 
% “THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” ¥ 
x at the NY 
¥ Ontario School for the Deaf % 
APRIL 13, 14, and 16 
% x 
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_ Some Misconceptions Of 
“Parents Of Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 1) 


The articles are 
ing to read, and 
While Dr. Taylor stated 
himself functioned best. in 
dential school, he Beye advocates of 
day schools their due, and even ad- 
mitted that the small, one room, 
ungraded day class could function 
well if the teacher were sufficiently 
equipped. I have myself seen the 
ungraded day school function nobly, 
but only with a super teacher in 
charge of it, and I would not com- 
mend efforts to secure such & class 
unless the super teacher had al- 
ready been provided from on high. 

We need not go into this here, 
since there are other facts we have 
to consider before starting to dis- 
cuss day schools There are 159,- 
000, 000 people in the United States. 
‘According to the figures given in 
last January's American Annals of 
the Deaf, there were 21,545 child- 
ren in the United States who were 
deaf enough to require special ed- 
ucation. Comparing these totals, it 
ts easy to realize that there are not 
enough deaf children in small com- 
munities to warrant starting special 
classes, even if there were enough 
trained teachers to go around. There 
are not enough trained teachers to 
go around even among existing 
schools, and when parents attempt 
to bring pressure on local boards of 
education to open classes for the 
deaf, they should realize that it is 
most unlikely they will be able to 
secure teachers with adequate 
training and experience. 

Ideally, the best situation for the 
deaf children {s to live in good homes 
with sympathetic and interested 
parents who will cooperate with the 
teacher to give the children what 
they need. The children go from 
these ideal homes to ideal public 
schools, where they receive special 
teaching part of the day and mingle 
with normally hearing children the 
rest of the day. Unfortunately. this 
ideal situation is rarely obtained 
and we must help the parents to 
face facts and figures and statis- 
tics of population, to say nothing of 
the teacher training situation. They 
must get rid of their misconceptions 
about schools before they car do 
their best for their children. 

The parents, most of them, any- 
how, finally, accept the idea that 
the child will have to attend a spe- 
cial school; and they begin asking 
what they can do for the child at 
home during his prescliool years 
The idea of preschool training at 


home is being accepted more and} 


more widely by schools as well as 
parents, and many of the schools 
advise the parents to enroll for the 
Tracy Correspondence Course. 

From the very beginning. we re- 
peatedly advise the parents to “talk 
talk talk” to their children. Lip- 
reading is important, we tell them: 
right now ‘it is the most important 
thing for your child If you do 
nothing else you can help your baby 
to build up a lipreading vocabulary 

‘Then we come up against another 
misconception. We find that par- 
ents almost universally confuse lip- 
reading and speech. “He understands 
a lot we say to him,” 8 mother 
will write, “but he just won't try 
to say anything. I repeat and re- 
peat, he knows what some of the 
words mean, but won't repeat them 
after me. He just won't.” 

‘We have to expiain to this frus- 
trated mother that it is possible to 
build up a serviceable vocabulary of 
words understood through lipreading, 
and thus put the child into com- 
munication with those around him. 
although he himself cannot yet 
speak. If the parents will accept 
this idea, they may realize all of a 
sudden, that even though the child 
does not speak, the barrier deafness 
built around him has been breach- 
ed. A mother wrote the other day. 

“I would not nave believed. six 
months ago. that I could tell my 
little boy the things I can tell him 
now and actually make him under- 
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when 


lin almost all 


the printing industry 
lof & highly skilled"body of trades- 


man. x 
Today the printed word is used 
phases of life—in the 
publication of books. and newspapers, 
in education, religion, science, gov- 
ernment, business and industry. » 
‘What the printing industry means 
ito the economy of Canada can be 
seen from the fact that, in 1954, some 
159,000 workers were employed in 2, 


a wonderful feeling of confidence !5o9 printing establishments. These 


through my 
is not speech, but is understanding 
of others. For a young child, it is 
more important than speech itself. 


It took me a long time to learn 
this.” 


Even after this fact is learned, we] 
have to deal with another miscon- 
ception. With the goal of normal 
speech always before them, many 
parents believe that, although the 
child speaks with difficulty while he 
is young, his speech will improve as! 
he grows older, and he will gradual- 


workers produced goods valued at 
s232 million, and received in wages 
salaries $96 million. 

‘About six out of ten workers in the 
[printing industry are skilled or semi- 
skilled tradesmen. The rest of the 
working force is made up of such 
different workers as editors, report- 
‘ers, salesman, estimators, clerical 
staff, and unskilled workers. 


In order to understand what print- 
ers do, we should first know some- 
thing about how printing 1s doné. 

First, let us consider the press 
plate. It has a printing and non- 
printing area. If we apply ink to 


ly acquire a full vocabulary and {the printing area, and impress the 


who héars. It is difficult and often |! 
heart rending to destroy this illu- 
sion and make the parents under- 
stand that the speech of a deaf per~ 
son is never quite like that of a 
hearing person, that any degree of 
nearing loss affects the voice quali- 
ty and the enunciation, and that if 
the child acquires speech that is in- 
telligible not only to his family but 
even to strangers, he is doing won-| 
derfully well, even though his voice | 
is not always pleasant and his 
speech has many defects. 


When parents accept this idea | 
early and work in their own way to/ 
help the child improve his speech, | 
to encourage him to use it, and, a. 
bove all to encourage him to learn 
the meaning of words, spoken, writ- 
ten and read, they can do far more 
for him than if they continue ex- 
pecting his speech and voice to im- 


older. 


Those misconceptions all do harm. | 
Parents start with ideals that can- 
not be reached. and in their disap- 
pointment they may go to the op- 
posite extreme and edopt a defeatist 
attitude. If they will face the limi- 
tations deafness entails, they can do 
much to help the child approach 
normahty, not thinking how limi- 
tations but thinking how Limitations 
may be dealt with intelligently. It 
is a matter of compromise in order 
wain definite, attainable ends As a 


deaf, in lipreading for the deaf, and 
im the high possibilities the deaf may 
attain in the hearing world, I still 
say we must accept facts and deal 
with them before we undertake to 


approach the ideal. —The Hoosier. 


PRINTING 


Although printing was known to 
the Chinese as far back as the 
eighth century A. D., little real pro- 
gress “in the art was made until 
the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Johann Gutenberg in- 
vented movable type and the first 
hand-operated printing press. 

Prior to these two notable dis- 
coveries, Europe knew only the 
hand-written books of the scribe. 
The task was slow and laborious and 
books were costly and scare. Move- 
able type! and the printing press 
changed all this. Books became less 
expensive and learning and culture 
became more widespread. 


For about four hundred years 
after Gutenberg. there was no great 
change in printing methods. In the 
nineteenth century. power was har- 
nessed to the printing press, type- 
setting machines were invented, and 
new printing processes—sterotyping, 


clectrotyping. photo-engraving and | 
lithography—were introduced. It 


confirmed believer in speech for the newspapers books. 


eventually talk as well as a person [plate on a sheet of paper or other 


substance, the print will be trans- 
ferred. Now there are three main 
ways in which a printed impression 
can be made. These are known as 
lietterpress or relief printng. litho- 
graphy or offset printing, and gra- 
vure or intaglio printing. 

In letterpress printing. the press 
plate has a raised printing surface, 
ink being applied only to this surface. 
In making an impression, the print- 
ing area makes direct contact with 
paper. 

In lithography, the printing surface 


jis flush with the plate and is coated 


with a greasy substance. Before ink- 
ing, the whole plate is moistened 
with water. A greasy ink is then 
applied which 1s absorbed by the 
[greasy printing surface, but is re- 
pelled by the water, In making an 
impression, the image on the press 
plate is transferred to a rubber rol- 


prove automatically as he grows Her, which in turn transfers the im- 


age to paper. In this case, the press 
plate does not directly make an im- 
pression on paper but only through 
the medium of the rubber roller. 


In gravure printing, the printing 
larea is below the surface of the plate. 
"The whole plate is inked, then wiped, 
leaving ink in the depressions only. 
"The ink is applied to paper by suction 
created as the plate presses on, and 
withdraws from the paper. 


Letterpress printing Is the most 
lcommon of the three methods and 
is widely used in the printing of 
and magazines, 
and. also in “job” or commercial 
printing. Reproduction by lithograhy, 
although less common, 1s being used 
Imore and more. Examples of litho- 
graphic work ure reproductions of 
fine paintings, posters labels, office 
forms, sheet music, books and cal- 


lendars. Actually anything that can 


ibe drawn or photographed can be 
\ithographed. Gravure printing Is 
the least common process. The 
picture supplements of newspapers, 
lengraved stationery, and greeting 
leards are examples of gravure work. 


Let us now see the stages & 
printing job passes through from 
the time it is received in the com- 
posing room to the time the press 
plate is ready for the press. In doing 
so we shall briefly describe the main 
trades involved in the process in let- 
iterpress, lithographic and gravure 
printing. 


A compositor, typesetter or typo- 
grapher is one who sets type by 
hand or machine. In many shops 
Imachines are used for “straight” 
matter; hand composing or the lu- 
idlow machine for headlines, titles 
land other display type. Apprentices 
Imust learn hand typesetting before 
they advance to machine work. 


The hand compositor sets type by 
hand, letter by letter and line by 
line, in a “composing stick". When 


i 
E 
ges 
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Instead of casting a whole line at 
a time, the monotype machine 
casts each character separately. The 
monotype keyboard operator works 
a keyboard which punches holes in a 
paper ribbon. The ribbon Is then put 
through a monotype casting machine 
iby the monotype casting operator. 
'The characters are cast according to 
the arrangements of holes. The mon- 
lotype machine is used mostly for 
book and periodical work and for 
some “job” printing. 


The ludlow operator combines 
hand and machine work. Individ- 
ual letters of different sizes and 
land types are set by hand and the 
ludlow machine casts them into a 
single slug. 


When all the typesetting 1s com- 
pleted, it is placed and arranged 
in galleys by the bankman, proofs 
jare pulled and checked by proof- 
readers against the original copy for 
tpyographical, grammatical or com- 
positional errors. Copyholders as- 
Bist the proofreaders. In small shops, 
journeymen typesetters and advanc- 
ed apprentices may do the proof- 
reading. Proofs are then 
referred to the editorial staff or to 
authors, in the case of books or 
newspapers. 


After corrections have been madt 
by the compositors, the galleys of 
type are divided into desired lengths 
and, together with photoengraved 1l- 
ustrations, page numbers etc; art 
placed on a large, smooth steeltop 
table, known as a “stone”, where they 
are arranged into pages by the make- 
lup man or stoneman. The stoneman 
then levels the type and locks the 
completed form in a “chase” (a steel 
rectangular frame), and a final check 
is made by the line-up and lock-up 
Iman, who relocks the form in the 
chase (so that it will ‘lift without 
spilling any type), after making cer- 
tain that all type stands firmly up- 
right and level and the margins are 
correct. The forms are then ready 
for the press, or for electrotyping 0° 
stereotyping. 

The pressman operates a press of 
presses and is responsible for all 
lwork involved in printing. His duties 
include setting the forms or plates 
in place on the press, “making ready” 
(running a few samples through the 
press to ensure that the impression 
is even, and making final adjustments 
where necessary), seeing that the 
flow of ink is correct, and examining 
press sheets from time to time dur- 
ing the run The pressman may be 
aided by press assistants or journey- 
men, who work under his direction. 

Press assistants may perform any 
lor all of the duties of pressmad. 
undtr the direction of a journeyman 
pressman. . 

Because of the variety of presses 
land the different methods of print- 
ing, the pressman’s work varies. 10 
lithography and gravure printing. 
special presses are used which call 
for techniques different from thos 
required by letterpress presses. 

—The E. B. Eddy, Handbook of 
Printing Production. 


MOTTOES 
“Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen.” 
—HENRY WapsworTH LONGFELLOW: 
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What Do You Want - - 


For Your Children? 


Reprinted from The Banner, North Dakota School for the Deaf 


The early years of life are the 
most important years in the whole 


of life. It is the time of firsts—the | body. 


first amile, the first tooth, the first 
words, the first steps, the first mold- 
ing of character, the first shaping 
of ideals and ambitions. 


Children piece together their ex- 
pectations of life largely by observ- 
ing what their mothers and fathers 
seem to be getting out of life. They 
form their earliest ideas of what 
life expects of them from the requi- 
rements of social living in their 
own families. 


It is natural for parents to have 
ideas about what they want their 
children to do and be. But what 
parents want for their children on- 
ly the children can get. That is a 
hard saying. It means what every 
father and mother knows—that 
children must live~their own lives. 
Parents must do an even more dif- 
ficult thing—show by their own 
philosophy of life and their own 
methods of handling the problems 
and responsibilities of adulthood 
that what they want for their 
children is worth having. 


Most parents have specific hopes 


call a healthy personality—healthy 
in mind and spirit as well as in 
In principle, practically everyone 
is in favor of good health. But 
children are not impressed by lip: 
service. They want to know whe- 
ther grownups mean what they say. 
How_good for me is a food that 
Father| won't eat? How friendly is 
the dentist whom Mother fears? 
How dangerous is it to cross the 
street against a light that grownups 
ignore? How desirable is it to be 
healthy, when “something the mat- 
ter with you” seems to be so inter- 
esting or attention-getting? Want- 
ing children to think that a healthy 
body is worth having means that 
parents must show by deed as well 
as word that they think it is worth 
having, too. . 

Minds thrive on knowledge. Ed- 
ucation is a good thing, so they say. 
How good a thing may it seem to 
young people whose parents take 
no interest in the schools of the 
community or in the educational 
Progress of their children? Want- 
ing younsters to value the things of 
the mind means that parents must 
show that they appreciate them, 


for their children’s future. Some of | too. 


them hope, for example that a little 
boy will be an engineer or a lawyer 
or a doctor or a farmer or a oar- 
penter or a businessman like Dad- 
dy, or that a little’ girl will be a 
nurse or @ teacher or a secretary as 
Mother was before marrying a fine 
man like Daddy and having a home 
of her own. Other parents may 
cherish the hope that exceptional 
brightness or some special talent or 
aptitude will bring thelr child ren- 
own or riches and glory for them. 
Still others, feeling that they have 
“missed the boat" in life, may~hope 
that their children will avoid the 
mistakes they made and have the 
things they never had. Such speci- 
flc hopes may or may not be realized 
depending in part upon the child’s 
own Interests and abilities and the 
Parents’ attitudes toward what they 
want for thelr children. 


A profession or trade or business 
ts not likely to appeal to a son who 
Tealizes that his father is getting 
more “headaches” out of it than 
Satisfaction. Marriage might not 
seem to be a good idea to the child- 
ren of unhappy marriages if young 
love did not have the power to wipe 
out memories of “ old, unhappy, 
far-off, things.” Unhappiness or 
failure may be in store for children 
whose gifts are forced into bloom 
like hothouse flowers—who do not 
have the chance to grow up in sun 
and shower as members in good 
res of the community of child- 

ood, 


Everyone makes mistakes. Par- 
ents may be sure that their children 
will make mistakes from the time 
they fall down and get up and fall 
down again in learning to walk. 
What children learn first from their 
Parents about methods of dealing 
with mistakes will matter the most 
When they are on their own. Ei- 
ther they will waste a lot of energy 
trying to escape the consequences, 
or they will profit by life’s trial- 
and-error method of teaching the 
Vital things of life. 

We may build castles in the air 
for our children but underneath we 
Want the solid bedrock upon which 
they can erect their own durable 
houses of life. This rock we may 


People are feeling creatures as 
well as thinking ones. Feeling gives 
warmth and color- to life. -Learming 
to express feelings in healthy, con- 
structive ways in part of the grow- 
ing-up process As children grow 
older their parents and teachers 
expect them to put away such 
childish ways of showing their feel- 
ing as temper tantrums or fits of 
sulkiness. They are expected to 
work out the adjustments which 
make possible what we label mature 
behavior. Before reaching maturity, 
however, they must go through the 
stormy, emotional weather peculiar 
to adolescence. It is not surprising 
that in the process of shifting from 
the thoughts and feelings of a child 
to the thoughts and feelings of an 


adult all sorts of puzzling problems 4 


should arise. The adolescent can 
no longer act childish because he 
is no longer a child. Yet he can- 
not do many of the things that 
adults do because he has not yet 
reached maturity. To be told at 
one moment. “You're old enough 
to know better,” and at another 
moment, “You're too young to do 
this or that,” increases his bewild- 
erments. 


Many of the problems of adole- 
scence can be solved satifactorily 
when parents and teachers cooperate 
in giving young people every oppor- 
tunity to achieve enough success in 
dealing with the things and persons 
in their environment to build up a 
strong sense of personal worth. 
They also need the example set by 
adults who show that they them- 
selves have grown up emotionally 
by dealing with their own problems 
in mature, rather than childish, 


ways. 


whose parents give them a respon- 
sible part in family living. Family 
relationships are sometimes taken 
too much for granted. It is right 
that children should have the warm 
feeling of belongingness that comes 
from being loved, being wanted and. 
being understood by their fathers 


and mothers. But they need to 
fealize also that the members of 
@ family group are just people after 
all—no different essentially from 
People the world over. The home 
is the best of all places for helping 
young people to cultivate the gen- 
uine consideration for others which 
forms the core of all healthy and 
fruitful human relationships—Based 
on a bulletin published by Metro- 
Politan \Life Insurance Company. 
\ 
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Vocational Education and 
the Industrial Arts 
Approach in Total 
Education of the Deaf 


By Hiton T. Lyte 


Supervising Teacher, Vocational 
Education Texas School for the 
Deaf 


Simply stated this paper is an at- 
tempt to analyze objectively the 
scope of Vocational Education and 
Industrial Arts Education as they 
contribute to the total education of 
the deaf child. 


For purposes of clarification, the 
term “Industrial Arts” is used to 
denote that period of time when the 
young deaf child is exploring all of 
the areas of industrial activity on a 
Prevocational level. The term “Vo~ 
cational Education” refers to that 
period when the young adult is con- 
centrating in a specific area of vo- 
cational activity with the ultimate 
goal being that of mastery of a 
freee to such an extent that he or 
she will be able to live a normal in- 
dependent life as a citizen. 


In terms of physical plant, these 
statements are not meant to imply 
that there are two separate areas 
within the vocational department 
They mean that the shop areas are 
so flexible and so organized that 
the title is expressed in terms of the 
student's individual ability, age lev- 
el and clock hours spent in the lab- 
oratory. In this manner we treat 
the student as an individual, allow- 
ing each to proceed at his own abi- 
lity. Vocational training, then may 
or may not be of a terminal nature, 

lepending entirely upon the indi- 
vidual student. 

An important factor which is 
considered in keeping with the mo- 
dern trend in the organization of 
the vocational-industrial arts de- 
partment is that of having as many 
of the related activities as possible 
located in the same general area. 
‘An arrangement of this type fs re- 
ferred’ to as General Shop. Such 
an arrangement facilitates the mul- 
tiple use of tools and materials, 
combines the efforts of teachers in 
this general area, and insures more 
individual instruction. The Is 
and materials in the general shop 
are diversified rather than speciali- 
zed, giving the individual student a 
broad understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the various trades. 


in the vocational-industrial 


each day how better to contribute 
to the total education of the deaf 
child. It might be said that the 
areas of work activity in our schools 
for the deaf reflect a new aware- 
ness of the effect of proper Voca- 
tional-industrial training on the in- 
dividual. An effort to refine the 
activities in the vocational areas is 
being made through the basis of a 
systematic approach upon which 
any modern educational concept is 
established. It is felt that this idea 
of “system” for teaching shop sub- 


‘ject matter can be considered as an 
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emerging point of view. In the past 
shop activity has been so divorced 
from the formal academic approach 
to subject matter that the shop has 
come to be considered as merely a 
“keep them busy” area where all is! 
Performance or practical work ex-~ 
Perience with little reward as a 
rounded educational experience to 
the student. Due to an increased 
understanding on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers, the edu- 
cational potential of the voca- 
tional-industrial laboratory is being 
recognized, Thus the erroneous con- 
cept of the nature of vocational 
education is being replaced by the 
systematic approach which presents 
instructional material of shop sub- 
Jects in an academic manner ac- 
cording to the- individual need. 

This means that the shop teacher 
is using the materials, tools, and 
Processes of the trade as textbook 
material for presenting information 
in a logical sequence so that learn- 
ing on the part of the student is 
continuous process. 


We can see how simple it is for a 
shop instructor to follow a plan of 
this type in presenting his material 
if he is not concerned so much with 
production in his department. For 
instance, if the printing instructor 
is not loaded with work orders to be 
filled, he has time to engage in his 
primary mission of teaching the 
foundamentals of printing in a lo- 
gical, systematic and academic 
manner. It is encouraging to note 
that more and more recognition is 
being “svn the vocationai deparv- 
ment as the laboratory for the 
teaching of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, vocabulary and science. And 
rightly so, because nowhere in the 
school program can be found such a 
wealth of concrete and practical ex- 
perience upon which to base the 
teaching of subject matter as in the 
vocational-industrial department. 


Shop teachers are recognizing 
that each operation, each process, 
and each material is a textbook that 
can be explored educationally as to 
function. through arithmetic, lan- 
guage, geography, vocabulary, and 
writing. Let us.look for moment at 
the accumulative information which 
can be gained from a study of one 
of our laboratory specimens. The 
laboratory is the bakery; the prod- 
uct, a loaf of bread. Let us relate 
this loaf of bread, in a systematic 
approach, to the educative process. 

Geography and History: What is 
the significance, .. historically, of 
bread in our every day life? Where, 
under what conditions, and how 
much of the necessary ingredients 
are produced? Consumer supply and 
demand. 


Science: Yeast and malt action, 
growth of plant, regulated oven and 
steam heat on the product. 

Arithmetic: Weighing, measuring, 
ratio, adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing, dividing. 

Reading. Writing. and Vocabu- 
lary: Meaningful experience at any 
individual level. 

This is a very brief ‘outline of a 
few of the points of the potential 
lesson value which can be gained 
from one laboratory product. The 
supply of such concrete material 
and abstract concepts in the vo- 
cational-industrial areas is practi- 
cally unlimited. As has been stated 
before, the prerequisities to such a 
treatment of vocational subject 
matter are time in which to teach, 
understanding administrators, and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Sportsmanship 
And in the world as in the school, 
You know how fate may turn and 
shift; 


‘The prize be sometimes to the fool, 
‘The race not always to the swift; 
Sih a ee aan 
Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fall or if you rise, 


Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 
William Makepeace Thackeary. 


BASKETBALL 
Juniors Take First Game 


On February Sth the juniors of 
OSD. played and won their first 
game against Albert College. 

OSD. juniors began the game 
with the first basket and from then 
until the close of the game held the 
lead. Albert College fought back and 
at times were close and once tied. 


At half time the juniors were 
ahead 13-5, and at the close of the 
game were ahead 26-18. A last 
minute spurt by the O.5.D. pulled 
them ahead when at one time they 
were tied. High scorers and stars 
of the game were Evelyn Caldwell 
with 9 points and Patsy Bishop with 
8 points. Donna Roult and Nancy 
Moon were good on defence. 

Junior lineup: Evelyn Caldwell 9, 
Patsy Bishop 8, Barbara Beau- 
mont 7, Diane Lew 1. Marilyn Bi- 
shop 1, Margaret Munsie, Nancy 
Moon, Donna Roult (capt.), Ger- 
aldine O'Dell, Beth Wright, Bernice 
Spence. 


0.8.D. vs Albert College Juniors 

On Monday, February 13th Albert 
College juniors came to the O.8.D. 
to play their second game of the 
season. 

The OSD. girls were slow getting 
started and as a result at the end 
of the first quarter Albert College 
led 11-5. O.8.D. put on a spurt in 
the next quarter and at half time 
were ahead 18-16 From this point 
on O.S.D. held the lead. At the end 
of three quarter time O.8.D. had a 
lead of 6 points. The score was 27- 
21. And at full time O.8.D. won 
36-31. 

High scorer, for O.S.D. was Evelyn 
Caldwell with 18 points, Barbara 
Beaumont 9, Patsy Bishop 8, Diane 
Lew, Marilyn Bishop, Margaret Mun- 
sie, Donna Roult, Nancy Moon, 
Beth Wright, Geraldine O'Dell, Ber- 
nice Spence. 


Quinte vs 0.8.D. Exhibition 


On February i4th the OSD. 
teams went ‘to Quinte Secondary 
school to play an exhibition game 
of basketball. The senior O.S.D. 
played the first half of the game 
and the juniors played the second 
half. Quinte has only one team. 

The first half ended with O.S.D. 
seniors leading 31-18. Diane Moon 
was high scorer with 13 points. 
Marlene Caldwell 10, Jean Drury 6, 
Lyla Garnett 2, Christina Bennett, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Lillian Kluba, Donna 
Bell, Betty Williams, Shirley Elliot. 

At the end of the game the score 
was tied 41-41. High scorer for the 
juniors was Evelyn Caldwell with 
5 points, Patsy Bishop 3, Barbara 
Beaumont 2, Marilyn Bishop, Diane 
Lew, Margaret Munsie, Donna Roult, 
Nancy Moon, Beth Wright, Geral- 
dine O'Dell, Bernice Spence. 


0.8.D. vs Napanee Exhibition 
Both junior and senior OSD. 
teams travelled to Napanee on Feb- 
ruary 22nd for an exhibition game. 
‘The juniors started first. They 
seemed to have a hard time at the 
baskets. The backboards were made 
of tin while ours are made of wood. 
Their shots were either too hard or 
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missed 18 free shots and . 
The score at the end of the game 
was 28-4 for Napanee. 


OSD. led 14-5. 
up in the second half but never pas- 
sed O.S.D. and the game ended a 
very close 25-24 for O.5.D. 


JUNIOR 


garet Ruth 
Massicotte, 

Moon, Marilyn Lawrence, Beth 
Wright, Bernice Spence, Pat Van 
Alstyne, Geraldine O'Dell. 

Senior Lingup—Diane Moon 11, 
Marlene Caldwell 10, Lyla Garnett 
4, Christina Bennett, Jean Drury, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Donna Bell, Lillian 
Kluba, Betty Williams, Shirley 
Elliott. 


0.3.D. vs Quinte Exhibition 

An exhibition game against Quinte 
Secondary School was played at 
OSD. on February 23rd. 

OSD. played a mixture of ju- 
niors and seniors as most of the 
seniors were away and arrived back 
at the close of the game. At half 
time Quinte had the lead 29-15. The 
score at the end of the game was 
a close 41-40 for Quinte. High 
scorer on the senior team was Diane 
Moon with 26 points, Marlene Cald- 
well 7, Christina Bennett 3, Lyla 
Garnett 2, Junior team, Pasty Bi- 
shop 1, Barbara Beaumont 1, Evelyn 
Caldwell, Marilyn Bishop, Diane 
Lew, Beth Wright, Bernice Spence, 
Pat VanAlstyne. 


Seniors Win Right to go to Toronto 

The O.8.D. seniors played and 
won two games February 27th and 
29th which gave them the right 
to represent the Bay of Quinte dis- 
trict Senior “B” section in Toronto. 

On February 27th, Albert College 
came to play at O.8.D. The first 


team in the 
OS.D. to play an exhibition game 
of . t 

O.5.D. took the lead and at quar- 
ter time were ahead 10-5.. From 
then on O.8.D. were never behind 
and played an outstanding game 
both on defence and offence. They 
were able to pass the ball up the 
floor quickly and efficiently. At 
three quarter time the score was 
22-14, At half time O.S8.D. led 17-10, 
and.in the last quarter O.8.D. guards 
held the Napanee forwards so that 
they were not able to score a point 


and the game ended 24-14 for|- 


OSD. Both guards and forwards 
played a terrific game and no one 
could be picked above the other as 
the main star. 


Senor Linzur—Diane Moon 11, 
Marlene Caldwell 11, Christina Ben- 
nett 2, Lyla Garnett, Jean Drury, 
Pasty Bishop, Barbara Beaumont, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Donna Bell, Lillian 
Kluba, Betty Williams, Shirley E 
lott, Donna Roult, 


Boys’ Sports 


Ma, W. WIttums 


C.0.8.8.A, BASKETBALL 


The Quinte district C.O.5.5.A. 
basketball began this year on Jan- 
uary 27 with eight schools entering 
the competition. These eight schools 
were divided into two sections of 
four schools each. The sections were 
as follows: 1, Belleville Collegiate. 
Napanee, Quinte and Albert College. 
Il, Picton, Trenton, Brighton and 
O8D. 

Esch team played a “Home and 
Home” series with the other teams 
in the same section, 


quarter was a close one with O.8.D. 
unable to show their team playing 
and ended 8-5 for O8.D. OSD. 
took a commanding lead in the sec- 
ond quarter and at half time the 
score was 21-5 for OSD. During 
three quarter time the O.S.D. went 
to town and racked up 23 points 
putting the score 44-9. The game 
ended 47-13 for O.S.D. high scorers 
and outstanding players for the game 
were Marlene Caldwell with 23 
points and Diane Moon with 15 
Points. The first line of guards, 
Shellagh Kerr, Lillian Kluba and 
Donna Bell put in an outstanding 
game. 

Senor Lineup—Marlene Caldwell 
23, Diane Moon 15, Lyla Garnett 7, 
Christ! ett 2, Jean Drury, 
Patsy Bishop, Barbara Beaumont, 
Sheilagh Kerr, Lillian Kluba, Donna 
Bell, Betty Williams, Donna Roult. 
Shirley Elliott. 

The following Wednesday the 
O.8.D. seniors journeyed to Welling- 
ton to play the last game of their 
schedule. 

The gym in Wellington 1s about 
half the size of O.S.D. which made 
it a Uttle difficult for the seniors to 
accustom themselves to. However 
this did not stop them from scoring 
and at end of the first quarter 
O8.D. led 10-4. O.8.D. increased 
their lead and kept Wellington from 
scoring in the next quarter and it 
pended 24-4 for OS.D. The third 
quarter found O.8.D. well in the lead 
by 31-9. O.8.D. added four more 
Points in the fourth quarter to end 
the game 36-13. The fouling by 
Wellington in the fourth quarter 
kept the O.S.D. seniors from scoring 
baskets. All together Wellington had 
29 fouls to O.S.D's 12. 

Senior Livzup—Dlane Moon 18, 
Marlene Caldwell 13, Christina Ben- 


deflected to the right or left of the 
basket. In all the junior forwards 


nett 3, Lyla Garnett 2, Jean Drury, 
Patsy Bishop, Barbara Beaumont, 


The O.S.D. teams began practice 
sessions immediately after the Ch- 
ristmas vacation. It was decided that 
we would enter a senior team in reg- 
ular competition and a junior team 
to play scheduled exhibition games. 
‘Twenty-one boys tured out for 
practice and the following teams 
were picked: 


Juniors: 

Captain—B. Meany. Forwards—G. 
Henshaw, G. Griffore, J. Wright, G. 
Hagedorn, J. Labadie and C. Martin. 
Guards—B. Murphy, A. Barron, K. 
Yates and.N, Thompson. 


Seniors: 

Captain—Kenneth Searson. For- 
wards—K. Dorschner, A. Bourget, 
G. Skinkle, R. Hillman, H. Bradley, 
J. Fossum. Guards—A. Ogawa, D. 
Sattler and D. Legue. 

The regular schedule games were 
interspersed with exhibition games 
with teams outside our section. The 
junior team won four games, lost 
three and tied one, while seniors 
won, three and lost six. 


, 

Junior Games: 
OSD. (40) at Brighton (30). 
Trenton (48) at O.8.D. (39). 
O.8.D. (37) at Picton (37). 
BCI. (19) at O6.D. (33). 
Picton (31) at O.S.D. (36). 
O8.D. (22) at Trenton (63). 
Brighton (64) at O.6.D. (43). 
Napanee (31) at O.8.D. (48). 


Senior Games: 

Trenton (78) at O.S.D. (29). 
O8.D, (76) at Picton (72). 
B.C.I. (61) at O.8.D. (51). 
Quinte (71) at OSD. (67). 
Picton (72) at O.8.D. (61). 
OSD. (46) at Trenton (90). 
Quinte (76) at O.8.D. (39). 
Napanee (81) at O.8.D. (86). 
Bt. Mike’s (52) at O.8.D. (66). 


Murphy 
Cc, Martin 12 q 
J. Wright 6 5 
J. Labadie 2 a 
N. Thompson 1 0 

Senior 

Points Fouls 
G. Skinkle 170 Ww 
K. Dorschner 85 26 
A. Bourget 62 “ 
H. Bradley 61 10 
R. Hillman 55 20 
A. Ogawa ° 2 30 
Searson “4 10 
J. Fossum 8 1 
D. Legue 8 20 
D. Sattler 8 31 


Boys’ Volleyball Tournament 

The O.8.D. again played host to 
the Other school of this district for 
the fifth annual volleyball tourna- 
ment for boys. The tournament was 
under the supervision of Mr. E. Va- 
der, C.0.8.8.A. president and mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at OSD. 
Mr, Vader was assisted by Mr, J. 
Boyd, also a member of the OSD. 
teaching staff, in refereeing the 
games, 


~.Four teams participated in a sin- 
gle consolation series with St. Mike's 
playing Quinte and Trenton meet- 
ing O.8.D. in the first round. The 
O8.D. team defeated Trenton 21-13 
then went on to beat St, Mike's in 
the second round by a score of 
21-10. This put O.8.D. into the f- 
nals with Trenton who were the 
winners of the consolation game. 
Good team play by the OSD. boys 

them to an easy 21-8 vic- 
tory over Trenton. 

The boys were presented with 
trophy awarded to the winning 
school and individual crests for each 
of the players, This is the third 
consecutive year the O.8.D. has won 
this tournament which allows them 
to retain permanent possession of 
the trophy. The boys also earned 
the right to go to McMaster Univer- 
sity in Hamilton for the OFSS.A 
tournament to be held on March 24. 

The OSD. team line-up was: 
Captain—D. Sattler, K. Dorschner, R. 


Bradley and D. Legue. 


LET’S RESOLVE 

Three rules of life have been 
given by people down through the 
ages and I pass them on to you. for 
I have found them to be very help- 
ful and practical. The first is “Go”. 
the second is “Keep going”, and the 
third is “Help someone else to ¢0.” 

It has been said that “Most of 
the shadows of this life caused 
by our standing in our op sun- 
shine.” 

During the remaining days of the 
school year 1955-56 let’s each of us 
resolve to first of all seek and do 
the things that will bring sunshine. 
Joy and happiness, then put forth 
8 special effort to bring this same 
happiness to someone else. Let’s all 
resolve to be bigger and better at 
the close of every day. 

—Harold W. Green in the Utah 
Eagle. 


Have You Renewed 
Your Subscription? 
There are still a few par- 
ents who have overlook- 
ed renewing their sub- 
scription to the Canadian 
for this school year. If 
you have not attended to 
this, please send 50¢ for 
one year or $1.00 for two 
years to the Superinten- 

dent now. . 
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Junior School 
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Mas. V. HUTCHINSON 


Miss Boyce came. She helped the 
boys and girls make valentine men. 
Patrick Hyland likes to play with 
his valentine man. Aleksander 
Brill put his valentine man on the 
window. Erwin Sinn put his valen- 
tine man on the door. Kathie Tho- 
mas and Dorothy McLaughlin help- 
ed Mrs. Hutchinson decorate the 
big valentine box. Jimmy Dochuk 
put the box on the table. 


The boys and girls cut out many 
valentines. They put the valentines 
in the box. 

Luclenne Thibeault got valentine 
candy and suckers from her mother 
“and father. 

Arthur Wilson got a red horn. 
He Ukes to blow the horn. 

Gordon Litster got many 
letters and valentines from home. 
He liked the valentines. 

We had a valentine party. Miss 
Boyce came. We ate pink and 
white ice cream. We ate red and 
brown candy. We drank red pop. 

We played a game. The boys and 
girls found candies. Bobby Gar- 
niss found four candies. He won. 

Mrs, Hutchinson opened the va- 
lentine box. The boys and girls got 
many valentines. They liked the 
valentines, 


Dorothy, Kathie and Patrick will 
have birthdays soon. They will be 
seven years old. We shall have 
three birthday parties. 


PREPARATORY Ill JR. A. 
Miss M. NicHoL 


My Birthday 
Tuesday, February 7, 1956 was my 
birthday. I was nine years old. I 
got five birthday cards. I got yellow 
pyjamas from my grandma 
grandpa. My mother and father sent 
a play nurse set. 1 was happy about 
my presents. Tuesday afternoon 
Ihad a party. We played Musical 
chairs, a shoe game and London 
Bridge. We had fun. Miss McCar- 
thy, Miss Shannon, Mrs. Graham 
Miss Keeler, Miss Meyers and the 
girls and boys came. The teachers 
spanked me, They sang “Happy 
Birthday,” I blew out the candles, 
They clapped. We ate Ritz with 
‘cheese, two bricks of ice cream, my 
pretty birthday cake, Ivan’s heart 
candies and grapes. My class thank- 
ed me for the party. 
—Shirley Bruce. 


My Family and 1 


My name is Konrad Kapsa. I am 
kn years old. My birthday is Sept- 
ember 5. I ve at 8 Foxden Road, 
Don Mills. I have one sister. Her 
name is Deirdre. I have a big broth- 
er His name is Zygmunt. I have a 
little brother. His name is Anthony. 
At Christmas my father took color 
Pictures. Mother sent them to me. 
They are very pretty. 

—Konrad Kapsa. 


A Box of Surprises 


On Valentine's Day my mother 
and daddy sent a box of surp! to 
my teacher and my class. We, = 
ed the surprises at the Valentine 
arty, We said, “Oh, Oh!" The sur- 
prises were long balloons, candies, 
Suckers and candy money. We liked 
them. —Terry Stewart. 


Florida 


My mother and father went to 
Florida. They sent me a map, cards, 
and pictures. Florida is far away. 
There is no snow in Florida, It is 
warm. Oranges grow on trees in 
Florida. We talked about Florida in 
School. —Bruce Daniell. 
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My New Home 

My daddy bought a house. It is 
at 393 Otto, St, Port Arthur, My 
daddy wrote a letter to me about the 
house. It is white with a blue roof. 
It has a living room, a kitchen, a 
bathroom, and two pretty bedrooms. 
My bedroom has pink’ walls and a 
white ceiling. I am happy and ex- 

cited about the house. 
—Diane Wilson. 


My Doll 
My doll has orange hair. She has 
blue eyes. She is pretty. She can 
walk. Her name is Mary. I knit a 
blue and white dress for her. My 
brother, Wayne, made a petty dress 
for her, too. , ~Anita Villa, 


Our Rhythm Band 
‘We go to rhythm evdzy Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday 
in the morning, Mr. Graham fs our 
rhythm teacher. Carl is band lead- 
er. Konrad, Diane C. and Diane W. 
play tambourines. Marilyn and Her- 
bert. play rhythm sticks. Shirley and 
Terry play sand blocks, Ivan and 
Bruce play bells. Nita plays cym- 
bals. I play the drum. We like rhy- 
thm band very much. 
—Michae] Mooney, 


Squirrels 

One day we looked out of the 
windows. We saw four squirrels 
playing tag in the trees. Three 
squirrels were black with brown 
tails. One squirrel was gray. We 

watched them. We laughed. 
—Herbert Cripps. 


My New Skates 
My daddy bought a new palr of 
skates for me. I was happy about 
them. I like to skate on the rink 
with the boys. I can skate fast. 
—Carl Masters. 


St. Valentine's Day 

Tuesday, February 14, was Bt. 
Valntine’s Day. We gave valen- 
tines to our friends. We had @ 
pretty Valentine box. We got 8 
great many valentines. We had a 
good lunch. We liked St. Valen- 
tine's Day. —Diane Chapeskie. 


Tce-Races 
Friday afternoon, February 3, we 
did not come to school. We went 
to the rink. Carl, Konrad, Michael, 
Herbert. Bruce, Terry, Diane C and 
I skated. We had suckers, Nita, 
Shirley and Diane W. watched the 
girls and boys skating. Marilyn did 
not go to the rink because she had 
measles. The girls and boys had 

fun at the ice races. 
—Ivan Beer. 


My Birthday 

Wednesday, January 18, 1956 was 
my birthday. I was nine years old. 
Mother and Daddy sent me a pretty 
necklace and bracelet. My brother. 
Bruce and David gave me a pretty 
pencil case. I was happy about my 
birthday _ presents, Wednesday 
afternoon I had a party, We played 
with balloons. We played games. 
My brother, Bruce came. Miss 
Boyce, Miss Shannon, and the 
children came. I opened my pre- 
sents. We had lunch. We ate birth- 
day cake, Ice cream, and candies. 
We drank Quik. My class thanked 


me for the party. 
—Marilyn/ Fisher. 


PREPARATORY I A 
Miss J. SHANNON 


St. Valentinne’s Day 4 
February 14 was St. Valentine's 
Day. We made a valentine box. 
Yesterday morning we cut out 
many valentines. We put them 
into valentine boxes for boys and 
girls. Yesterday afternoon we had 
a party. Miss Shannon opened 
the box. We played musical chairs. 
We ate ice-cream, cookies and 
candy hearts. We drank red freshie. 
‘We had fun. 


Saturday morning the girls made 
@ snowman. The snowman was 
funny. —Gwen Willigan 


Mother, Daddy and David came. 
Sunday afternoon Daddy and I 
threw snowballs, —Bruce W. 


I got mew shoes and rubbers. I 
@ave candy to the boys and girls. 
—Bobby Schultz. 


Saturday morning we made snow- 
balls. Saturday afternoon Mark 
and I colored in a book. 

—John Wilder. 


I got sixteen candy hearts from 
Grandma. We ate the candy hearts. 
—Nancy Parkins. 


The girls and boys watched Las- 
sie on television. A car hit Las- 
sie, —Karen Rogers. 


Saturday morning we dusted in 
the residence. I got a new Brownie 
uniform from Mother and Daddy. 

—Marilyn Harrison. 


Douglas and I played with a 
puzzle. I got a new cub belt, 
—Mark Cossey. 


I got a card from Aunt Esther. 
Saturday afternoon I skated. 
—Anne McKercher. 


T have new blue leggings and a 
red coat. Carol and I looked at a 
book. —Heather McLeary. 


Glen, Gerald and I played hide 
and seek. I got a chocolate heart 
from Claire. —Peter Vekeman. 


Monday night we went to Cubs. 
I won a sucker. —Cecil Picard. 


GRADE I B. 
Mrs. M. DonocHur 


The beaver lives under water and 
along the bank of the river. It has 
soft brown fur and a flat tail. 

The beavers work hard. They 
eat the bark of trees. They cut 
down trees with their sharp teeth. 
They make dams across the rivers 
with mud stones and ‘branches. 
They are very clever animals. They 
swim well. 

Mrs. Donoghue brought a stump 
of @ tree that the beavers had cut. 
It was interesting. 

The beavers work at night. 

Many people wear beaver coats. 

—Susan Cooper. 


Miss Wilbur fell in the hall on 


Monday January 9. She broke 
her ankle. 
Mr. Demeza telephoned for a 


doctor. The doctor came to the 
O.S.D. and he took Miss Wilbur to 
the hospital downtown. 

Miss Wilbur's leg is in a cast now. 
We are sorry for her. 

Louise Harley went home for a 
little while. She was not well. 
We miss Louise very much at 
school. We all senf™her valentines. 

We had many nice letters from 
Louise. She says that she is feel- 
ing better. We hope that she will 
come back to school soon. 

—Dorothy Cook. 


I had a nice Jetter from my 
mother. My brother David was 
nine years old January 26. My 
mother made a birthday cake. She 
sent half of the cake to me. She 
sent me cookies and candles too. 

Mickey the cat had a fight with 
another cat. Mickey got his nose 
hurt. 

My dog’s name is Candy. Mother 
bathed Candy. 

Beth is my sister. Beth was four 
years old on Valentine's Day. 

—Patricia Trask. 


I was twelve years old February, 
13. I had a party at school on Fri- 
day. We played bingo. Mary won 
many times. I won once. 

I went home after school with 
Daddy. I was happy to see Billie. 
I had another birthday party on 
Sunday. Mother made the cake. 
It was good. Judy Anne and Peter 
were at my party. Billie was slee- 


ping. —Jim Learmonth. | 
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I went home last week end. My 
home is in Lindsay. I played hoc- 
key when I was home. 


Saturday afternoon the boys 
shovelled snow. I played snow ball. 
a was fun. I shovelled snow off the 


I made an Easter basket. I color- 
ed the eggs, yellow, pink, blue and 
red. Then I cut it out: 

—Russell Clarke. 


On Saturday evening Marilyn and 
I went to a party at the Baptist 
Church. We played games and then 
we had lunch. We caine home in 
Mr. Demeza’s car. 

My Aunt Pearl was in the hospi* 
tal in Toronto. I wrote a long let- 
ter to her. She is at home now. 
I am happy that she is better. 

—Bruce Fisher. 


My mother sent me _ thirty-fiv 
cents. I gave it to Mrs. Donoghue. 
She bought me white shoe polish 
downtown. 

We came to school at 8:30 o'clock 
this morning. We sald, “Good-mor- 
ning to Mrs. Donoghue and then we 
said our prayer. ‘ 

Mrs. Donoghue told us that we 
would go to rhythm at 9:35 o'clock. 
We have a new band piece. It is 
called the Easter Parade. Jim is 
our band leader. Angela and I 
play the tamborines, 

—Raymonde LeBrun. 


On Saturday afternoon Miss Twigg 
told the boys that they could play 
outside. Mickey and I played with 
kites. My kite went away’ up high. 

When we came back to the resi- 
dence, we watched Rin-tin-tin on 
T.V. In the evening we saw a 
movie about Tarzan. It was good. 
A tiger and a lion fought. 

Sunday morning I walked to 
church with Alex, It was very icy. 
In the afternoon I played outside 
again. —Jackie Clemen. 


My birthday was February 6. I 
was surprised when my mother, fa- 
ther and Dominic .came to see me. 
Luigi did not come because# he had 
the measles. My mother made me 
a big birthday cake. She also 
brought me a string of pearls, a 
sweater and a bath sponge. 


I had a nice party. I was sorry 
that Mrs Donoghue was not at my 
party. She was ill. 

Miss Hegle, ,Miss Legault, Mrs. 
Lynch and many boys and girls 
came to see my party. I enjoyed it 
very much. —Angela Vecchiont. 


Intermedifte g 
School ; 


HISTORY 
Miss M. ~MacNer.~ 


The Newspaper 

News from all over the country 
and world comes in to the news- 
paper office by telephone, telegrams 
and radio. All this news is looked 
over by editors. Many people read 
the newspaper and they like it very 
much, —Ruth Andrus, 2A2. 


The Letter 

We talk to our friends by sending 
letters. We can send letters all over 
the world. Letters travel on trains 
and on airplanes. A mailman takes 
the letters to the homes. 

Many years ago letters travelled 
by Pony Express. Then they were 
carried by stage coach until the 
railways were built. 

—Zenon Stus, 2A2. 


Homes long ago 
Long, long ago people did not 
know how to build homes. They 
slept under trees at night. Some 
people slept in cavesj, Then they 
learned to build a half-roof-out of 
(Continued on page 6) 
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EASTER WEEK-END 

By the time this issue of the Can- 
adian reaches the parents of our 
pupils, all home-going arrangements 
ior the Easter week-end should have 
been completed. Full information 
concerning the necesasry details was 
printed in the February issue. As a 
reminder, part of the information 
given then is reprinted beiow. 

Parents are asked to note care- 
fully the following information 
concerning the Easter week-end. 

1. School will be closed from Good 
Friday to Easter Monday. March 
30th to April 2nd, inclusive. Classes 
will finish on Thursday afternoon, 
March 29th, and will resume at 
8.30 a.m. on Tuesday, April 3rd. It 
is absolutely necessary that parents 
who have their children home for 
the long week-end adhere to these 
dates. Pupils who go home must 
return to school by Monday evening. 
This school is not closed during 
Eastr week, but instead it closes 
earlier in June: than the local 
schools. 


2. At Easter, the school cannot 
arrange for special coaches nor 
Provide teachers to escort children 
on trains. Parents, therefore, must 
call at the school for their children, 
except in the case of some of the 
older children whose parents wish 
to accept full responsibility for 
them to travel unaccompanied, and 
who have already completed ar- 
rangements with the school. 

These pupils will be taken to the 
station in the school bus. Children 
are not permitted to travel home by 
bus unaccompanied. 


3. Parents may call for children, 


after 12.00 noon on Thursday 
March 29th. 
4. Pupils travelling by train will 


be dismissed in time to catch the 
12.15 p.m. train leaving for points 
east of Belleville and the 2.40 p.m. 
train leaving for points west of 
Belleville. 


5. Re pupils returning to school 
by rail after the Easter week-end: 
‘a) Rail tickets purchased on re- 
duced fare certificates at the school 
are not good after April 2nd. (b) 
Since the school bus docs not meet 
returning trains at Easter, €ach pu- 
pil should have .50c with him to 
pay for taxi fare from the Belleville 
station to the School. (c) Pupils 
must go directly from the station 
to the School immediately upon ar- 
rival in Belleville. 
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6. Teachers are not permitted to 
make individual arrangements to 
escort children. Please do not ask 
for this favor. 

7. A great many children live 
too far from the school to go home 
for Easter. Adequate pfovision is 
made for the welfare and entertain- 
ment of the 200-or so who remain 
at the school. 


AMONG OUR VISITORS 


ME. H, E. ELBORN 

Mr. H. E. Elborn, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Professional Training 
in the Department of Education of 
Ontario visited this school for sev- 
eral days recently as part of the an- 
nual inspection of the school by of- 
ficials of the Department. 


DR. WALTER KOERBER 

At the invitation of the Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instructors of 
this school, Dr. Walter Koerber, 
Chief Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion for Scarborough Township, 
spent all day on Monday, March 5. 
visiting our school. He addressed 
the March meeting of the Associa- 
tion in the auditorium in the after- 
noon. 


MR. WILLIAM QUANCE 
MR. ELGIN FRETZ 
Having to be in Bellcville on other 
educational business on March 8, 
two members of the Auxiliary Edu- 
cation Services Branch of the De- 
partment of Education, Mr. W. R. 
Quance and Mr. Elgin Fretz, took 
the opportunity of spending the 
morning visiting classes and shops 
at this school. 


MR. RICHARD SCHRODER 

The teacher of music at Quinte 
Secondary School, Belleville, Mr. 
Richard Schroder had his interest 
in our school aroused by the perfor- 
mance of the school’s rhythm band 
on Radio Station CJBQ during 
Education Week. The result was that 
Mr. Schroder spent Tuesday morn- 
ing. March 13, visiting our classes. 


AND 


Dr. Koerber Addresses 
Association 

The Association of Teachers and 
Instructors held its March meeting 
on Monday. March Sth, at 3.30 p.m. 

Prior to the meeting. the social 
committee under the direction of 
Miss Rutherford. served tea. 

‘The president, Miss A. Rush, call- 
ed the meeting to order and called 
on the secretary, Miss B. Chapelle, 
to read the minutes of the two pre- 
vious meetings. Since the minutes 
were correct. they were approved. 

Miss Rush then called on the Su- 
perintendcnt, Mr. J. G. Demeza, 
who very capably introduced the 
guest speaker, Dr. W. Koerber, 
Chicf Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion for Scarborough. Dr. Koerber 
gave us an insight into the work 
done under his guidance and shared 
with us many interesting incidents 
from the wealth of his experiences. 

Mr. Gordon graciously thanked 
Dr. Koerber on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

‘The meeting closed with the sing- 
ing of the Queen 


Had an Attachment to Time 


Mrs. Derwood Bennctt of Queen's 
Line lost her wrist watch last fall 
while visiting her sister, Mrs. Ira 
Byge of Grant's Settlement. but it 
has been recovered or at least partly 
recovercd. A month or so later Mrs. 
Byce was preparing one of their 
chickens for the table when she 
noticed a hard lump in the gizzard 
which she cut open and there was 
the watch. Yes, there was the watch 
although scarcely recognizable: the 
bracelet was gone. the crystal was 
gone, and so were the dial and 
hands. The gold plating was wom 


off by the gravel in the gizzard and 


the steel Saderneel eae Elare 
polished bright. Now why on 
would a chicken swallow a watch? 
Perhaps Canadian farmers are lucky 
these birds do not attain the size of 
an ostrich which has the same 
swallowing propensity, They would 
not be able to leave anything lying 
around, pliers, hammers, oil_ cans, 
wrenches, bottles, everything would 
go.—The Cobden Sun, Cobden, On- 
tario. 


Editor’s Note: The above amusing 
incident was brought to our atten- 
tion by Christina Bennett, a member 
of the Graduating Class. The Mrs. 
Derwood Bennett of this story is her 
mother. 


MEAL SCHEDULES 


With the arrival of spring, more 
parents are able to drive to the 
schoo] to take their children out for 
occasional week-ends. Some parents 
have inquired concerning the times 
of the children’s meals at school so 
that they can govern their time of 
arrival accordingly where possible. 
The following schedule of regular 
school meal periods is given in 
answer to these inguires: 


Main Dining Room 


Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Week days: 

7.45-8.15 11.30-12.00 6.00-6.30 
Saturdays: 

7.45-8.15 12.00-12.30 6.00-6.50 
Sundays: 

8.15-8.45, 1.00 - 1.30 5.30-6.00 
Holidays: 

8.15-8.45 12.00-12.30 5.30-6.00 
Pupils leave the girls’ and boys’ 


residences about 10 minutes before 
the starting times listed above, and 
return about 10 minutes after the 
finishing times listed. 


Junior Dining Room 


Breakfast Dinner Supper 
Week days: 

745-8.15 11.40-12.15 5.30-6.00 
Saturdays: 

7.45-8.15 11.40-12.15 5.30-6.00 
Sundays: 

8.15-8.30 12.30 - 1.00 5.30-6.00 
Holidays: 

8.15-8.45 11.40-12.15 5.30-6.00 

MY KITE 


My kite can fly so high, so high: 

‘Tis like a speck up in the sky. 

I like the time when March winds 
blow, 

For then I fly my kite, you know, 


MARCH 
The birds are flying to the north; 
Gray clouds float over heavens’ blue 
arch; 
The trees are bending in the wind; 
What month is this? ‘Tis March, 


The kites are tugging at 
strings 

High, high above our tallest larch; 

The girls are playing jump the 
rope; 

What month ts this? 


their 


Tis March, 


The dust 
clouds; 


The first pate flowers reward ow 
search; 


No month in all the year more dear 
Than windy, dusty, gusty March. 
—Bertua E. Besa, 


goes whirling by in 


Bridge St. W.A. Enjoys 
0.S.D. Demonstration 


An explanation and demonstra. 
tion of the teaching of deaf child- 
ren waS the feature of the pro- 
gramme of the February mecting 
of the Women's Association of 
Bridge Street United Church, Mrs. 
Harold Parker introduced the guest 
speaker, Mr. J. G. Demeza, super- 
intendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, who explained the educa- 
tional problems imposed by deaf- 
ness and outlined the programme 
and facilities provided at the Ont- 
ario- School, Miss M. Rutherford, 
with six of her class of junior pu- 
pils in their first year at the School, 
demonstrated methods used in prim- 
ary teaching and the meticulous 
patience needed in teaching lip-_ 
reading and sight reading of noun‘ 
and action words, 


Number work and colour naming 
were illustrated with a flannelgraph. 
Learning speech through Imitation 
of what ts seen and felt was also 
demonstrated. 


After this demonstration, senor 
puplls played a rhythm band nun 
ber. Mr. 8S, Alec Gordon explained 
the method and value of teaching 
rhythm to the children. Mr. Demezs 
then guestoined the seniors on work 
in social studies, 


Mrs. Walsh thanked the speakers 
\and the children for their fine dem- 
| onstration. 


—Ontarlo Intelligencer ‘adapted 


here’ 


| 
| Who will tell us spring ts 
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Annual School Concert 


Sleeping Beauty 


and 


The House that Jack Built 


To be Presented by the Pupils of the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 


In the School Auditorium 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY and MONDAY 


April 13, 14, 
At 8.1 


Ladies’ Choir of Bridge Street 
United Church Assisting dl 
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Birthday Dinners 

Last Wednesday Februray 8th, 
about 11:15 a.m., I came here. The 
girls and boys shook hands with me, 
I said “Happy Birthday”, and told 
them to come to the table and look 
for thelr names. The guests were 
Zenon Stus, Nancy Van Liuven, 
Wayne Brady, Donna Mosher, Violet 
Lawrence, Bonita Flynn, Romeo 
Fournier and Bruce Newton. 

The 4B girls prepared vegctable 
cocktail, braised lamb chops, riced 
potatoes, peas, jelled beet salad. date 
pudding and brown sugar sauce. I 
made an angel cake and Shirley 
Warren iced it. Elise Cushing and 
Margaret Kwandibens served and I 
was the hostess. The guests shook 
hands with Miss Daly and me and 
said “Good bye". Then Elise, Mar- 
garet and I ate our dinner here. 

Diane Moon, G.C. 


Last Wednesday morning, Feb- 
ruary 15, the 4B girls prepared fruit 
cup, baked potatoes, spinach, liver 
with vegetables, cocoanut cream pie, 
angel cake and tea. Tuesday, I had 
made an angel cake. Shirley Elliott 
iced it and put candles on it. It was 
a lovely cake. 

We had the birthday dinner at 
11:15 aim. I said “Happy Birthday” 
to the guests. They were Evelyn 
Caldwell, Herbert Alton, Patsy Bi- 
shop, Andrew Dube, Holly Ament, 
Billy Bates, Diane Lew and Jean 
Drury, 

Shellagh Kerr and Shirley War- 
ren served and I was the hostess. 

Christina Bennett, G.C. 


Wedntsday. February 22nd, the 
cirls who are in the 4B class, pre- 
pared and cooked vegetables, meat 
and dessert in the Home Econo- 
mics Room. One girl iced the angel 
cake which I had baked the day be- 
fore. Two girls of this class made 
place cards with the guest's namcs 
on them and also made faces on 
some balloons. Funny balloons were 
on the centre of the table. 

Shirley Elliott and Faye West- 
brook, who were serving, and I in- 
vited the Intermediate girls and 
boys here for the birthday dinner 
at 11:15 In the morning. The guests 
were Annabelle Cronk. June Braden, 
Arnold Enman, Pauline Tschirhart, 
Ruth Kayorie, Michael Devlin, 
Murray Robinson, and Gary David- 
son, 

The menu was tomato juice, crac- 
kers, cabbage salads, scalloped po- 
‘atoes, mock duck, apple dumplings. 
angel cake and cocoa. 

After the dinner, Miss Daly and 1 
hook hands with the guests and 
they sald, “Good-bye” to us. 

Then Shirley, Faye and I had a 
vovely dinner in this room. 

Joy Saunderson, G.C. 


Last Wednesday February 29th. | ed. 


about 11:15 am. I wecomed some 
senior boys and girls to the Home 
Economics room. “Chey sat in the 
ving room. Sheilagh passed toma- 
to juice and Nora passed canapés to 
the boys and girls. 

Mr. Demeza and Mr. Elborn came 
to visit here. Mz. Elborn shook 
hands with us. 

I invited the guests to come to 
dinner, They were John Fossum, 
Donna Bell, Joy Saundetson, Keith 
Dorschner, George Metigwab, Linda 
Rennie, Garole Binderngel, and 
Evelyn MeGregor. 

The 4B girls prepared tomato 
juice, canapes, steak and vegetable 
casscrole, cabbage salad, cocoanut 
cream pie and tea. Mary Kwan- 
dibens made the icing. I made the 
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Almost—But Not Quite 


The sports highlight of the 
month was the-trip to Toronto for 
our senior girls’ basketball team 
and thelr supporters, where our 
girls represented the Quinte District 
in the Central Ontario Secondary 
Schools Association (COSSA) an- 
nual championship tournament. 
Drawn against the powerful. 
Beamsville High School girls, win- 
ners of the Niagara District sche- 
dule, in the semi-final round our 
girls matched the Beamsville «girls 
in speed. accurary, skill, and effort. 
and played an exceptionally fine 
game only to emerge the losers by 
one basket, on the wrong end of a 
45 to 43 score. The game was re- 
marxably well played, —fast and 
clean throughout, At quarter time 
the O.S.D. led by a score of 10 to 3, 
In the second quarter the, Beams-' 
ville girls came out wiraevsed 
line-up and changed tactics and 
evened the score 20 all by half- 
time. The OSD. girls matched 
thelr increased pace and the score 
stood at 34 to 34 at three-quarter 
time. 

The score see-sawed back and 
forth throughout the final quarter 
with the Beamsville girls on top as 
the final whist sounded. 

By eliminatins the O.S.D.. Deams- 
ville earned the right to meet 
Huntsville Hich School, who had 
won im the other semi-final 
‘ame, in the evening final. Beams- 
ville went on to win the champion- 
ship. havins no trouble in defea- 
ting Huntsville by a score of 38 to 
20 in the fina: 

Spectators were loud in their 
praises of the O.S.D. girls who dis- 
played excelicnt teamwork against 
a team that had oeen undefeated 
all year in league play, Beams- 
ville and OSD, were as evenly 
m2tched as two teams could be and 
the quality of basketball as well as 
the eood sportsmanship of both 
teams was the subject of much 
comment. We were proud of our 
girls for their excellent effort, and 
their cood nature in defeat 

The OS.D. players with points 
scored were as follows: Forwards 
Diane Moon‘15', Marlene Caldwell 
«ly, Lyla Garnett (9), Christina 
Bennett (4) Patsy Bishop (4) Jean 
Drury i 
Guards: Donna Bell. Sheilagh Kerr. 
Lilan Kluba. Betty Willams. Don. 
na Roult. Shirley Elliott 
Timer Barbara Beaumont 

Following the game the tu: 
jJoyed dinner together. and 
tended the Sportsmen's Show « 
Colliseum in Exhibition Park. The | 
stage show and the various exhibits 
were yreatly enjoyed by the urls. t 
Following a night at a Toronto hotel 
the party returned to Belle’ by 
bus on Sunday. Some 20 teachers 
and other supporters made the trip; 
with the team. Teachers in charge 
were Miss Beth Wilbur and Muss 
J. Fox. 
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Intermediate Birthday »» 
Assembly 

On Wednessday morning. 

7, all the Intermediate school clas- 

ses attended a Birthday Assembly in 


March 


the auditorium. Many summer 
birthdays of our pupils were honor- 


Among those who received best 
wishes from Mr. Demeza were Ber- 
nice Spence, Linda Miller, Marilyn 
Palmer, Elaine Carlyle, Pat How. 
Jean Shaw, Margaret Schneller, 
Barry Flatt, Ronald Cannon. Larry 
Jakeman, Robert Gow. Murray Brol- 
ley. Jamis Henderson, Thomas Ra- 
cine, Eugene Fowler and Steve 
Chontos. 

Mr. Graham led all the boys and 
girls in singing “Happy Birthda: 
chiffon cake. Sheilagh Kerr and 
Nora Kay Mathewson served and 
I was hostess. Miss Daly and I 
shook hands with the guests. She 
and I said “Good-bye.” Then. Shei- 
lagh, Nora and I ate our dinner too. 


J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. Paed. . 
8. A. Gordon, R.M.T. 

Miss M. I. Hegle 

Mrs. A. Wannamaker 


Miss C. M. Maloney L.C.C_M. 
d. P. Wilson 
Miss E. Rose 
Miss A. Latchford 
Quinn 


Miss F. A. Fitzgerald, R.N. 
Mrs. E. A. Lally, R.N. 


SENIOR 
Boyd 
Miss L. J Burnside 
A. J. Clare 
Miss J. Harper 
Miss W. Huffman 
Miss C. M. Maloney L.C.C.M. 


K. R. Graham 
Miss M. MacNeil 
B. Ryan 
Mrs. G. Simpson 
R. S Taylor 
E. Vader 
R. Van Allen 
A. Wannamaker 


JUNIOR 


S. Boyce 

E. H. Cameron 
B. Chapelle 

M. H. Donoghue 
M. Eagle 

M. Farrell 

M. M. Graham 
E. V. Hutchinson 
H. M. Keeler 

M. G. Legault 


E. J. Chard, B.A. B.Ed. 
Miss K. B. Daly, B.A. 
L. M. Hall 

J. W. Hodgson 

Mrs. S. Sandford 
Miss N. E. Ketcheson 


A. C. Stratton 
R. H. Vaughan 


Miss Beth Wilbur 
W. Williams 


Mrs. T. Graham 
W. F_ Harris 
Miss E, Thomas 


to the guests. These children were 
invited to Birthday Dinners in the 
Home Economics Room as guests of 
Miss Daly and her staff of Senior 
girls. The dinners were held on 
March 7 and March 21 

The boys and girls of 1 Academic 
had learned authtntic Indian 
dance-steps in Mr. Graham's His- 
tory class. They presgnt.d these 
dances on stage. Mr. Gordon beat 
Indian music on a drum. 

Then the audience watched a 
and girls from both 2 Academic 
classes. 

The name of the rhythm band 
music was “The Toymaker’s 
Dreams” The boys and girls in the 
band played very well. Their rhy- 
thm teacher is Mr. Graham. i 
VanAllen was projectionist and Mr. 
Gordon was pianist for part of the 
assembly. —K.G. 


OFSSA Volleyball 
Tournament Cancelled 
It was a great disappointed to the 
boys of our volleyball team to learn 
that the annual tournament at 
McMaster University which was to 


—Diane Moon, GC 


have been held on March 24, had 


rhythm band of twenty-three boys’ 


Officers and Teachers of the School 
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Superintendent and Principal 
Supervising Teacher 

Supervising Teacher—Junior School 
Supervising ‘Teacher—Inter. School 
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Nistory and Rhythm 

History 

Geography 

Reading and Literature 
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Art and Natural Science 

English Language and Composition 


SCHOOL 


Mrs. M. L. Letersky 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss H. Spiers 


M. C. MacDonald 
G. McCarthy 
G. Meyers 

M. E. Nichol 
A.M. Rush 

M. Rutherford 
J. A. Shannon 


VOCATIONAL 


Typing and Business Machines 
Home Economics 

Carpentry 

Aagriculture and Metal Work 
Intermediate Sewing 

Senior S 
Beauty Culture 

Printing and Linotyping 
Industria! Arts and Crafts 
Woodworking 


ng and Dressmaking @ 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Girls’ Physical Education 
Boys’ Physical Education 

HEAD SUPERVISORS 


Head Supervisor of Girls 
Head Sipervisor of Boys 
Heal Supervisor of Jr. Residenge 


to be cancelled because of insufli- 
cient entries from the several pro- 
vincial districts, The O.S.D. boys 
who had won the Quinte District 
championship and earned the right 
to enter the provincial tournament. 
had been practising faithfully in 
preparation for the Hamilton trip. 

Having won the Quinte District 
|championship for three successive 
years the OS.D. now retains per- 
nament possession of the champion- 
ship trophy. 


Boys of spirit, boys of will. 
, Boys of muscle, brain, and power 
‘Pit to cope with anything— 

These are wanted cvery hour. 
Not the weak and whining drones 
| Who all troubles magnify. 

Not the watchword of “I can't.” 

But the nobler one, “I'll try." 
!Do whate’er you have to do. 
| With a true and earnest zeal; 


-| Bend your sinews to the task,— 


i Put your shoulder to the wheel. 

‘Though your duty may be hard, 

| Look not on it as an ill; 

‘tr it be with a honest task. 

| Do it with an honest will. 

\In the workshop, on the farm, 
Or wherever you may be, 

| From your future efforts, boys. 

| Come a nation’s destiny. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
sticks. Soon they learned that 


two-sided roof was more protection. 


THE CANADIAN 


has a telephone. We can talk to 
other people in all parts of the 
biggest telephone com- 
in Ontario is named after the 
inventor and is called The Bell Te- 
Jephone Company of Canads. 
—Sandra 


But -this was very soon Drebit, 2A2. 
they added walls. poe ire wes 
ade of large sti an e 5 2 
was covered with say cone peo- Social Studies 
le made their homes e trees 
fo be safe from wild Mrs B. RYAN 
—Rolland Dube, 2A2. 


—_ 
The Cablegram 


Some telegrams are sent to other 
countries across the ocean. The 
messages are sent through cables 
‘at the bottom of the ocean. They 


are called cablegrams. 


A cable is made of many wires 
They cannot be bro- 


put together. 
ken easily. 


—Margaret Schneller 2A2. 


How Mail goes From One City to 


Another 


Long ago, the mail was carried by 
a man on horseback. It was called 
the Pony Express. Later the mail 
was carried by stage-coach until 


the railway was built. 


To-day mail is carried by train, 


by airplane, by bus and by ship. 


In the city mail {s delivered by 
mailmen. They walk from house to 


house. 


In the country the mailman 
drives from mail box to mail box 


in a car or a mail truck. 


—Melvin Lapinsky, 2A2 


The Farm 


There are many animals on & 
Some of the animals are 
turkeys, 
ducks, goats, sheep, roosters, geese, 


farm. 


cows, horses, pigs, hens. 


chichens, and bulls. 


Horses help the farmer with his 
work. Cows give us milk and meat. 
Sheep give us wool and meat. Hens 
give us eggs and meat. Pigs give us 
are 


meat also, Sometimes cows 
taken in the truck to be killed. 
—Brian Ashby,2A2. 


Fire Prevention 


We must always be careful with 
matches. We must be very careful 
with fire. Firemen come to put 
out fires. The firemen are good 
to help people. We must be careful 
Then 
there is lightning so we must turn 
We 
must turn off the iron when we go 
We must keep all 
We must remember 


if the rain is very hard. 


off the radio and television. 
away from it. 


wires repaired. 
to be very careful of fire. 


—Ruth Massicotte, 2A2 


Fire Drill 


We have fire drill in school and 
It gives us prac- 
tice in getting out of the building 
We must remember to walk 
fast but not to run. We must keep 
in our lines going down the stairs. 
We must stay with our class when 
‘Some teachers hear 
The girls and boys 
The 


in the residence. 


fast. 


we get outside. 
the fire bell. 
do not hear the fire bell. 
teachers help us. 


—Beverly Clayton, 2A2. 


The Telegram 
Telegrams are 


the person. 
grams by Morse Code. 


stations. 


—Gilbert Lillie, 2A2. 


The Telephone 


‘The telephone was made by Alex-| parcels in his mailbag. 
ander Graham Bell. He helped the 
deaf people. His wife was deaf. He 
started to work in 1875 for the te- 
It was first used about 80 
years ago. To-day nearly everybody 


lephone. 


short messages. 
They are sent from telegraph offices. 
The man uses a telegraph key. The 
telegraph key sends the message in 
Morse Code. These sounds travel by 
wires. Then the sounds are chang- 
ed back to letters and words. The 
message is typed and delivered to 
They send the tele- 
The first 
telegram was sent by Samuel Morse. 
The telegraph offices are at railway 


We saw a good movie. It was 


“The Story of Milk.” 


feeds the cows. 

‘The farmer milks the cows with 
the milker. He puts the milk into 
the cans. Then a truck comes and 
a trucking man puts cans into the 
truck. He drives the truck to the 
dairy. A man puts the milk into 
the machines. They clean the milk. 
‘Then the milk goes into the bottles. 
The farmers sells the milk to the 
people in the city. 

‘The milkman drives a cart with 
one Horse. He puts the bottles of 
milk on the front step. Later people 
want more bottles of milk and they 
put money or tickets in the bottles. 

—Gwenda Andison, 1A Int. 


‘The Dentist 


The dentist helps us. He fills the 
holes in our teeth. He pulls bad 
teeth. Sometimes the dentist puts 
braces on teeth. The braces make 
teeth straight. 

Our dentist is Dr. Clarke. He fills 
our teeth sometimes. He pulls our 
teeth sometimes. We went to the 
dentist in November. Dr. Clarke 
looked at my teeth. There were no 
holes in them. I was happy. 

—Carol Ann Palmer, 1A Int. 


Coal 


Coal comes from plants. The 
plants died a long time ago. The 
plants changed to coal. Coal comes 
from mines deep down in the earth. 
The miners go down in the mine. 
They dig out the coal. 

—Wilfred Grieve, 1A Int. 


Helping the Family 

Mother helps the family. She 
works at home. She cooks the food. 
She cleans the house. She washes 
the dishes. She washes the clothes. 
Then she frogs them. She minds 
the children. She makes a good 
home for the family. 

I help the family. 
bedrooms. 


I clean the 
I wash the dishes and 
the table. I sweep the floor. I set 
the table. I wash the refrigerator 
and television. I like to help mother. 

—Loma Kirker, 1A Int. 


The Milkman 


‘The milkman is our helper. He 
comes to our door every morning. 
He comes very early to bring us 
milk for breakfast. 

Milk is one of our best foods. 
It makes strong teeth and bones. 
It helps children grow. 


—Carole Hale, 1A Int. 


The Farmer 

The farmer helps us every day. 
The farmer works hard. He grows 
vegetables and fruit. He has cows, 
sheep, hens, pigs and horses. We 
get eggs. milk,- meat, butter and 
many other things from the farmer. 
—Gail Williamson, 1A Int. 


The Postman 

The postman is our helper. He 
works hard to help us. He brings 
us mail every day but Sunday. The 
{Postman goes to the post office. He 
‘puts letters, magazines and small 
He brings 
the mail to our homes. 

At Christmas the postman is very 
busy. He carries many Christmas 
cards and parcels. 

—Phyllie M. Blakeston. 1A Int. 


.|Paper comes from pulp. 
—Rol 


Paper comes from 
Many men cut the 


bert Gow, 


+  Bubber 

Rubber comes from far away 
countries. It comes from the rubber 
trees. The rubber trees grow in hot 
wet countries. 

The natives tap the rubber trees. 
White saps comes from the rubber 
trees. The sap goes into pails on 
the trees. The man gather the sap. 
They heat it. It gets thick. It is 
soft. It is rubber. 

—Wayne Brady, 1A Int. 


The Fireman 


A big red fire truck went down 
the street. The firemen were on the 
truck. They had on black rubbers, 
coats and hats. 

The firemen got to the fire very 
fast. They put ladders againgt the 
house. Some of them climbed up 
the ladders with their axes. They 
jumped in the window to fight the 
fire. The others put water on the 
fire. Soon the fire was over. We 
are glad that the firemen put out 
the fire. —Donna Mosher, 1A Int. 


Wool 


Once there was a little lamb that 
lived on a big sheep farm. The 
farm was called a ranch. »Many 
big sheep and little lambs lived on 
the ranch. 

The sheep had lots of wool. One 
morning the farmers cut off thelr- 
soft, warm wool. They sold the 
wool. A man sent it to the mills. 
They made yarn from the wool. 
They made woollen cloth from the 
yarn. Warm clothes for boys and 
girls are made of wool. 

—Anne Todd 1A Int. 


Cotton 


Most of our school clothes and 
play clothes are made of cotton 
cloth. Cotton cloth comes from the 
cotton plant. 

In the spring the farmers plow 
the fields. They plant the cotton 
seeds. The cotton plants grow in 
the flelds all summer. 

In the autumn the farmers pick 
the fluffy cotton from the plants. 
The cotton is made into cloth at 
big cotton factories. 

—Elaine Carlyle, 1A Int. 


The 


The engine 
was called a 


First Train 


pulled the train. 
steam engine. 
burned wood in the engine. 
steam engine made the train go. 
It ran about 15 miles per hour. 
It was rather fast. 

The cars were fastened together 
with chains. They looked like the 
stage coaches. The people sat up at 
the front of them or in them. The 
train was rather comfortable. The 
tracks were made of wood. The 
trains always travelled on the 
smooth track. 

—Melvin Lapinsky, 2A2 Int. 


Passenger Train 

The trains got bigger and bigger 
every year. 

Mr. Pullman built the first sleep- 
ing car. The sleeping car is call- 
ed a pullman. The first sleeping 
car was made of wood. It had a 
low fiat roof. The air could only 
come in the window. The light 
came from candles. The car was 
heated by two stoves, one at each 
end. 

New pullmans are much better. 
They are air conditioned. They 
have telephones, radios, barber shops, 


dining cars, libraries and electric 
lights. —Zenon Stus, 2A2 Int. 
River Boat 


A long time ago men paddled 
large flatboats. The boats went up 
and down the river. This was a 


slow hard way to travel. 


‘The Stage Coach 


was tied to the wood across the 
doorways. 
It was very uncomfortable. The 


The people did not want to get 
their feet wet. The horses went 
very slowly. 

The suitcases were on top of the 
stage coach. The suitcases did not 
fall because the ropes tied them. 

—Gilbert Lillie, 2A2 Int. 


Belleville Public Library 
The Belleville Public Library |s 
on the corner of Pinacle Street and 
Campbell Street. It is called Corby 
Public Library. It is a grey stone 
building. 


‘There are many books, news, pa- 


newspapers in the library. 

The Ubrarian works in the library. 
She help us. She gives us a libra- 
ry card. She will help us find a 
book. She writes our names on the 
on the card. Sometimes she reads 
stories to children. 


We must be very quiet in the li- 


bring the books back on time. 
—Adrian Ainsworth, 2A2 Int. 


Steamship 

A steamship is very, very large. 
It 1s made of steel. Steam engines 
make the ships go. 

A steamship is four hundred 
times as large as a house. It has 
many things a house does not have. 
It has a dining room for 500 people. 
Tt has swimming pools, gymnasiums. 
tennis courts and big ballrooms. 

There are three kinds of passen- 
gers. First-class passengers pay 
the most money for their tickets. 
Second-class passengers are next. 
Tourist-class passengers pay least 
money. —Sandra Drebit, 2A2 Int. 

Belleville 

Belleville 1s a city. There are a- 
ple in Belleville. 
e Bay of Quinte. 
No. 2 highway through Belle- 
ville. 

Belleville is a pretty city. There 
are many trees along the streets. 
The Moira River runs through 
Belleville. 

Belleville is built on two hills— 
“The East Hill” and “The West 
Hil" The stores are in the valley 
between the hills. 

‘The are many beautiful churches 
and schools in Belleville. 
viene’ are some factories in Belle 

le. 

—Brian Ashby, 2A2 Int. 


A Trip to Toronto from Montreal 
One day we pretended we took 8 
trip from Montreal to Toronto. We 
got on a freighter at Moni 
Soon we came to the Lachine Canal. 
‘We went up the canal through the 
locks. It was very slow. Then we 
sailed up the St. Lawrence River. 
Soon we saw Cornwall. We passed 
through more locks. Then we sail- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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ed up the St. Lawrence River again. 

we saw the Thousand Islands. 

‘They were very beautiful. We pas- 

sed Brockville. Then we went un- 

der the Thousand Island Bridge. 


We passed jogue. Soon we 
arrived at Ensrton We sailed up 


—Ruth Massicotte, 2A2 Int. 


Some of our Helpers on the Train 


Many people work for the railway. 
They help us. They make our trips 
safe and, comfortable. The ticket 
agent sells us our tickets. The red- 
caps help us to carry our suitcases. 
The porter gives us pillows, pillow- 
cases and the sheets for beds. The 
conductor is the boss of the train. 
He takes our tickets, The engineer 
drives the train. The fireman puts’ 
the wood and coal in the fire in the 
engine. The switchman fixes the 
tracks to go the right way. The 
flagman has a red flag. He makes 
the trains stop. 

—Margaret Schneller, 2A2 Int. 


Belleville ¥.MLC.A. 

The Y¥.M.C.A. is on Campbell 
Street between Front Street and 
Pinnacle Street, It is a big brick 
building. 

The Y.M.C.A. is for men and boys. 
There are many bedrooms in the 
YM.C.A. Men can rent rooms at 
the ¥. 

There is a swimming pool at the 
Y. A. man teaches boys how to swim. 

There is a gym in the Y. The 
men and boys play basketball, vol- 
leyball and badminton there. Some- 
times they do gymnastics. 

There is no ¥. W. C. A. in Belle- 
ville for the women and _ girls. 
Sometimes the girls and women can 
swim and play games at the Y.M. 
CAL —Rolland Dube, 2A2 Int. 
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SENIOR READING 
Miss W. HUFFMAN 


The Klondike Stampede 

In 1896 gold was found along the 
Klondike River. This river is in the 
north of our country, in the Yukon. 
Within a few weeks, the people of 
the Yukon were afire with excite 
ment. Many claims were staked out 
and everyone was digging for gold. 

One year later a streamer from 
Alaska docked at San Francisco, 
another at Seattle. Everyone went 
wild with excitement when they saw 
the gold and heard about the strike. 
Mcn from farms, factories, offices 
left their work. They started for the 
Klondike to dig gold, 

The favorite route of the tender- 
feet was by steamer to Skagway in 
southern Alaska. From here they 
had to cross the Chillkoot moun- 
tains on foot. As they climbed up 
the mountains they looked like ants 
at work. They struggled and rested. 
Some men were buried alive in snow- 
Slides. Other men returning from the 
Klondike with gold were often 
murdered and their gold stolen. 

On the other side of the pass, men 
felled trees and sawed them into 
Planks for scows or boats. 

The men pushed the scows on log 
rollers from lake to lake until they 
reached the Kondike in the Yukon. 

Of those who started, only one out 
of four reached Dawson City. Often 
the men had spent sixteen weeks 
on the trail. Dawson was a town 
With a population of two thousand 
People. In a very short time it 
frew to twenty thousand. Food 
Was very expensive. The mil from 
the only cow in Dawson sold for 
thirty dollars a gallon. Butter was 
three dollars a pound. 

By September 1893, seventeen 
thousand claims had been recorded. 
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eee miners gi ra gold and be- 
very but many more 
miners did not find gold so they 
returned home to their old jobs. 
Some stayed in the Klondike to 
hunt and fish. Dawson again be- 
came a small town of about two 
thousand people. 

The Klondike gold rush helped 
the cities of Vancouver, Portland 
and Seattle. It also brought’ more 
settlers, to Alaska, 

—Alan F. Ogawa, 3A. 


The Anaconda 
Perhaps, the anaconda is the lar- 
gest snake in the world. It ts found 
along the largest river in South 
America, the Amazon. It is about 
twenty-five feet long and one foot 
around. Its body is dark green and 


2 @ nose high up on 
its head so that it may breathe and 
keep most of its head under water. 
Its eyes are placed well out, so that 
it can look not only up and forward 
but down, land snakes cannot do 
this. The anaconda has no poison 
fangs but it has plenty of wicked 
teeth, 

The Indians are afraid of this 
snake. They think the snake ts full 
of evil. The nickname the Indians 
gave the snake {s “Deer Swallower” 
because it can crush and swallow a 
deer. 
: —Andre Bourget, 2A. 


NOTE: The following story taken 
from the basic reader More Streets 
and Roads was summarized as a 
class exercise. The pupils choosing 
sultable titles for each chapter. 


A Lift for a Burro Going to 
Market 
Carlos was a small boy, he lived 
in Mexico. He was going to the mar- 
ket in the village. He was going to 
sell blankets, jars, vegetables and 
fruit. Some people carried their 
fruit and Jars on their backs and 
heads to market. Carlos carried 
his baskets to market on his little 
burro's back. 
—Curtis Merrylees, 1V. 


Trouble 

Carlos heard a car behind him. A 
man, a woman and a little boy 
were in the car. Carlos told his 
burro to move over so the car could 
go by. Carlos tried to shove the 
burro off the road. The stubborn 
burro set his feet down hard and 
would not move. ‘The car stopped in 
the muddy road. 

After-a-while Carlos coaxed his 
little burro off the road. 

The American car could not move 
ahead because it was stuck in the 
mud. 

—Joan Mianoway. 1V. 


Carlos Helps 

Carlos helped the American man 
and boy pick up fallen branches in 
the woods. They put the branches 
under the back wheels of the car. 
Afterawhile they had enough branch- 
es, The man smiled and nodded his 
head. 

‘The boy talked to his father. Then 
the boy opened the back door of the 
car and waved Carlos to get in. 

—Wanye Goodchild, 1V. 


Carlos First Car Ride 

Carlos put the basket of frult 
and vegetables in the back seat. 
Then Carlos tried to make the bur- 
ro climb into the car. The Ameri- 
can boy and Carlos coaxed and 
shoved. They could not get the 
burro into the car. an 

Afterawhile the American y 
jumped out and picked & handful 
of leaves. When the burro reached 
for the leaves, Carlos pushed him 
into the car. Carlos jumped in be- 
side the burro. Away they went to 
the village. The burro said. “Hee - 
haw hee-haw as he rode in the back 
seat of the car. 


Carlos found a good place at the 
market. He put his fruit and vege- 
tables in piles. Then he smiled and 
thanked the American boy and his 
father in his own language. 

—Beatrice Cater, 1V Sr. 


Senior Sewing 


Miss N. E. KETCHESON 


2A Senior girls have been in the 
Sewing room for two years. There 
are six sewing machines, four tables 


and cupboards. All the girls help to 


make many sheets, pillow cases, cur- 
tains and bed spreads. 

Last December I made a black 
and red flecked skirt and now I am 
making a weskit to match. I want to 
make a summer dress soon. 

—Beth Moore, 2A. 


Some of my classmates have made 
skirts, blouses, jumpers and dresses. 
Last November I made a blue dress. 
Now I am making a grey jumper. 

The girls made the curtains for 
the school. We have six sewing 
machines. Sometimes the girls make 
work aprons for the boys’ shops. 
Some of the girls are making cloth- 
ing for two boy dolls for the Junior 
school. 

—Antina Jackson, 2A, Sr. 


My classmates and I have been 
making sheets, pillow cases, cur- 
tains and bed spreads for the girls’ 
and boys’ residences. Our teacher 
shows us how to make clothes. I 
made a blue jumper. Some of the 
girls make clothes for themselves 
and also make clothes for other girls 
and boys at school. We like to make 
clothes very much. We have treadle 
operated machines and three elec- 
tric. machines and eight cupboards 
for the threads, needles, cloth and 
wool. 
—Catherine McDonald, 2A Sr. 


Many girls are making jumpers 
in the sewing room this year. Our 
sewing teacher teaches us how to 
cut out the material from patterns 
and how to sew and fit the jumpers. 

Some of the girls have finished 
their jumpers. They are sewing 
sheets and pillow cases now; they 
also made some bed spreads for the 
residences. 

1am making a jumper. I cut out 
the material two weeks ago and now 
I am sewing it. I hope to finish it 
before April. 5 

—Evelyn McGregor, 2A, Sr. 


My Class 2A goes to the sewing 
room from 1:00 o'clock until 2:30 
three afternoon a week. 

We make clothes for ourselves. 
The aprons and pillow slips we 
make are for display at Open House. 
I made aprons for the boys’ shops, 
and pillow slips and sheets for the 
girls’ and boys’ residences. 

—Barbara Beaumont, 2A Sr. 


The duating Class come for 
sewing days a week. We are 
embroidering pillow cases for our- 
selves to-day. Also, we make dress- 
es, skirts, blouses and many things 
to wear. Our teacher teaches us 
how to sew many things and lay out 
patterns and cut out the material. 
The dresses, skirts and other clothes 
we make we shall wear at the Fash- 
fon Show in the auditoruim on 
Open House Day in June. Others 
girls are sewing sheets and also 
pillow cases for the boys’, girls’ and 
junior residences. 

The annual concert will be held 
in April, we shall be busy making 
costumes for the plays and the boys 
also will make things in the boys’ 
shops. 

‘We enjoy ourselves in the sewing 
room. 

When I finish school this year, I 
shall sew some things for myself at 
home. —Joy Saunderson, G.C. 
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dresses, skirts and jumpers. Some 
girls make sheets, pillow cases, bibs, 
and spreads for the boys’ residence. 

Last fall the Graduating Class 
girls made pyjamas, dresses, blouses 
and skirts for small children. 

To-day ‘we are embroidering pil- 
low cases. The girls will make the 
costumes for the school play, They 
have ideas how to make different 
costumes, 


The gradyating girls will make 
white dri for graduation in 
June. I stall finish gchool this 
June. 

I like to sew and knit a lot in my 
spare time. 

—Christina Bennett, G.C. 


The four girls of the Graduating 
Class come to the sewing room 
every Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday. In this room we have new 
fluorescent lights, six sewing ma- 
chines, and we also have two trons 
and an ironing board. 

The senior girls make sheets, pil- 
low cases and clothing for them- 
selves. Last fall I made myself a 
Jumper, and now I am embroldering 
pillow cases. 

In the Spring we shall be making 
our graduation dresses, 

—Donna Bell, G.C. 


We, the graduating girls, have 
sewing classes every Tuesday, Wed- 
nésday, and Friday. Just ‘now we 
are embroidering pillow cases though 
at other times we make dresses, 
skirts, blouses and manv other 
things. Our teacher, Miss Ketche- 
son, shows us how to cut out from 
patterns, Near the end of the term 
the girls of the Graduating Class 
will make white dresses for grad-* 
uation. Following this there will 
be the annual Visiting Day in June 
when we have a fashion show dis- 
playing the things we made during 
the year. 

We shall sooy be making cos- 
tumes for our play in April. A while 
ago, we made choir gowns and also 
two gowns for angels’ costumes, ‘ 

When I finish school, I hope to 
remember all I have learned, and 
then I can make things for myself. 

—Diane Moon, G.C. 


Special Ropes for Nelson’s 
“Victory” 

Nelson's last flagship. the Victory, 
is undergoing her most extensive re- 
rigging since 1946. The work is ex- 
pected to be completed in time for 
Portsmouth “Navy Days” in August. 

The order for the special ropes 
needed to replace the Victory’s rig- 
ging has gone to the Ropery at H. 
M. Dockyard, Chatham. It will be 
made inthe same long timber rope 
walks tiSed in refitting the Victory 
tive years before Trafalgar, after 
she had been used as a prison hos- 
pital ship in the River Medway at 
the close of the 18th century. Su- 
pervising the work is Mr. W. J. 
Blackler, who at 59 has some 45 
vears of experience as a ropemaker. 
He worked on the rigging for the 
Victory before she was opened to 
the public in 1927. At that time 
the making of shroud cables was 
en almost forgetten art in Naval 
dockyards. 

The present Ropery at Chatham— 
now the Admiralty’s only ,rope- 
making establishment—dates back 
to 1785 and meets the needs of 
Naval ships and establishments in 
all parts of the world. 

—This Is Britain. 
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Vocational Education and 
the Industrial Arts 
Approach in Total 
Education of the Deaf 


(Continued from page 1) 


@ teacher who measures his success 
in terms of, the individual student's 
success and\not on the amount of 
work the student can produce. Of 
course, production, too, 1s important 
to the school's. welfare. Again our 
administrators are realizing that we 
in the vocational areas cannot work 
with old and obsolete’ equipment 
and many schools are reorganizing 
their vocational departments 50 
that maximum operating efficiency 
solves the problem of production 
time and also of production require~ 
ments. 


It is my contention that we in the 
vocational departments are becom- 
ing more aware of our ability to be 
of greater service to the students in 
our schools by preparing visual aids 
co-operatively with academic tea- 
chers. These aids are used in shop 
instruction and in academic class- 
room work to supplement instruc- 
tion on any given topic and to cause 
the experience to be more vivid and 
meaningful to the student because 
of employment of the visual aid 


We should also note that there 
is a wealth of instructional material 
involved in visual aids through 
the basic educational processes of 
Yeading, writing, vocabulary, and 
arithmetic for the deaf child. 


They add realism to the language 
work and create an interest that 
does much to promote learning 
readiness. 

It 41s felt that the importance of 
the positive approach to educating 
the deaf child through vocational 
education and industrial arts edu- 
cation must not be taken lightly. It 
1s now time to examine some of the 
aspects of our total education pro- 
gram which need attention. 

First, a problem which should be 
considered and evaluated is that of 
the practise of vocational students 
performing maintenance tasks on 
school property during class time 
without a job plan of operation, the 
objective being “work” rather than 
“the effect of the work on the in- 
dividual.” 


There is definitely a place in our 
for tenance but 
responsibility to see that 
TE is not performed at the 
dren. We must 
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ment of the group situation. Most 
boys and girls are given the privilege 
at home of getting out saw and 
hammer, or pots and pans to build 
@ bird house or to mix some cook- 
ies, They are by themselves, doing 
those things that appeal to them, 
suffering when the hammer slips 
or the cookies burn and rejoicing 
over the final result, whatever it 
may be, because they did it them- 
selves privately. 


This paper has deen presented 
as a positive approach to the total 
education of the deaf child. Through 
the positive approach, we in 
vocational-industrial areas can 
late our specialties to the ent 
school program. Let us learn 
measure our importance in our pro- 
fession as our teaching of specific 
and related skills reflects in the 
behavior of the boys and girls in 
our schools, iy, 


Your imagination can kill you, if 

you miss your way in the bush, 

unless you sit down—relax—and say 
to yourself: 


Getting Lost Isn't Funny 
But Need not Be Fatal! 


A lost child is so pathetic—either 
ice-cream, candy, nor policemen 
turning somersaults will bring a 
smile to the tearstreaked face of a 
tiny tot walling for “mummy"— 
every circus, every exhibition, every 
parade has {ts quota of strays—and 
only when the parents show up do 
the sobs begin to slow down; only 
then will the child accept the now 
almost melted cone from the kindly 
cop at the Lost Children’s Station. 

What these youngsters “feel” 
when lost, however, tempered, deep 
down in their subconsciousness, 
with the knowledge that mom and 
dad have never failed them—elther 
mom or dad always materialize out 
of the dark terror of nightmares to 
save them—thus their fears seldom 
take over their reason completely. 
There is always “hope” 


Grown-ups. however, perhaps be- 
cause of their knowledge of what 
has happened to others when lost 
in the bush—due to the inevitable 
publicity given such occurrences— 
take being “lost" much harder. 


Often the experience leaves lasting 
sears and some will not venture in- 
to the bush again, even {n company. 
Robert W. Service wrote a master- 
ful but harrowing poem on the 
subject. and others have written 
most hair-raising stories of the ex- 


|) benences of “last” persons. 


xence for the students 

The second problem which we as 
vocational people can help solve in 
our approach to the total educa- 
tion of the child is that of provi- 
ding opportunity for the deaf child 
in our school to perform in activi- 
tues away from the group. This 
means that the vocational-indus- 
trial department can be that part 
of a residential school program in 
which the deaf child has an oppor- 
tunity to express himself as an in- 
dividua!. to do things that the group 
does not do, to respond to that in- 
nate desire to be an individual and 
to have other people recognize him 
as such. Do we as teachers realize 
the emotional disturbance and frus- 
tration that come to our children 
because of our failure to provide fa- 
cilites so that they may be separated 
from the group when they feel the 
necessity? 


We may wonder why it is that 
80 many of them lack initiative and 
are lackadaisical about the assump- 
tion of responsibility. This problem 
may be attributed to the fact that 
there is little opportunity in school 
to acquire a sense of responsibility 
because of the constant employ- 


To fear that one will get “lost” 
often discounts much of the plea- 
sure of being out in the woods and 
robs many persons of the feeling of 
freedom that comes only when one 
takes to the bush on vacation. Sum- 
mertime is rovingtime and it's na- 
tural that the adventurous souls 
want to get back to Nature and 
“rough it”. Sometimes, however 
men on vacation from cities dare 
tnips for which they are not fitted 
by experience, and get “lost” with 
sad results, 


Getting “lost” is not an extraor- 
dinary experience. Almost everyone 
who enters the bush gets “mixed 
up” at times. One must be careful, 
of course—it’s not easy to find your 
camp or other point of return if 
you don’t keep track of its location 
in relation to landmarks. Before 
leaving camp. note the direction of 
all visible hills, valleys. lakes. rivers 
and roads—check those you can't 
see by referring to your map—are 
they north. south, east or west? 
Keep track of your route, especially 
of changes in direction, using the 
sun and time of day as a rough 
guide. In flat country. particularly, 
use your compass—of course you 
have one with you —and, if neces- 
sary. especially if you plan to retum 


| travellers. 
by the same route, blaze a tree oc- never give in to panic and rush * 


that 
the 


the 
way 
and 


If you do get “mixed up” 
mistake your direction, don’t at 
‘once call yourself “lost.” Sit down 
—light -your pipe—relax—and think 
things over. Be nonchalant 
the old redskin cheif who missed 
his way and. when found impertur- 
bably insisted that he was all righ! 
“Indian not lost—t lost”, 
said he—which, after all, was good 
psychology. It kept him from doub- 
ting and worrying himself to death. 
So get out your compass and study 
your map. Go over your route as 
you remember it and try to recons- 
truct the course taken since you 
left a last known point. Almost at 
once, in most cases, you will note 
where you took the wrong turn— 
and in a few minutes will be back 
on your way. 


If you find you're still somewhat 
mixed up, calmly determine a plan 
of action and stick to it—at least 
until you prove yourself wrong. If 
several people are together they 
should stay together—even if the 
majority decision does not satisfy 
one of the party—because there is 
always a certain amount of “safety 
in numbers”. Searchers will likely 
locate a party more readily than an 
individual, 


Compare any visible landmarks 
with those noted on your topo- 
graphical map and, with your com- 
pass, try to chart a route that will 
bring you back to camp or to a 
road, river, lake, or railway line 
where the possibility of communi- 
cating with others will be improved. 


But remember that if you have 
been away from camp for long, 
search parties will already be look- 
ing for you. So stay close to your 
base for awhile and build a smoky 
fire with damp leaves or grasses on 
a beach or safe place in a clearing; 
but don’t let your fire get so big or 
hot that it becomes a forest fire, or 
your plight will speedily worsen. If 
you leave your signal fire be sure to 
drown it with water until it is per- 
manently dead out! 


Should you decide to move about, 
go straight north from your base 
and straight back—then north-east 
and‘ straight back—and 60 on 
around the compass until you find 
a landmark you remember; but be 
sure to leave notes at your base, and 
at old cabins, forks in streams and 
so forth, outlining your plans, your 
direction, and whether or not you 
intend to return to any point at any 
time. If you have no paper, drive 
stakes in the ground in prominent 
Places with crosspieces pointing the 
direction taken—or lay stones from 
the base of a stake in the direction 
travelled. Blazes on trees will also 
help the search party. 


If you are by a river and can't 
remember whether your camp is up 
or downstream. go upstream first— 
if you don't find your camp you can 
always float down on a log or 
makeshift raft. 


If possible, use the matches in 
your waterproof case only to ignite 
warming fires. Use this fire for 
cooking if you have caught a fish or 
animal. Conserve your other food. 
Don't worry; but keep this thought 
constantly in mind, that if you miss 
your way in the bush you have only 
yourself to fear—no animal in our 
north woods will assail you. To 
spend a night in the open, even 
without blankets, will entail no un- 
due hardship during much of the 
year, so long as you make some 
Preparation such as building a lean- 
to of brush to keep from getting 
soaked with dew. You will most 
likely be located in a reasonable 
time by aircraft or ground searchers 
or will find your way out yourself— 
if you use your map, your compass, 
and your head! 


These are but a few of thei many 
Practical “things to do when lost” 
recommended by experienced woods 
The main thing ts to 


blindly about. 
who 


it—like | be 


indicate “south”. Its projection 
other way will point “north”. 


At night, many travellers refer to 
the North Star which is small and 
not too bright; one must locate it 

Une 


The Big Dipper swings 
around the North Star, handle out. 
This movement can be used to tell 
the time at night under certain 
conditions. Consider the North 
Star as the face of a clock and the 
two pointer stars of the Big Dipper 
as the hour hand. To the hour in- 
dicated add the number of months 
(in fi jons) from January Ist, 
multiply“by two and subtract from 
52%, then subtract 12 or as many 
multiples of 12 as you can and the 
remainder will be the time. On 
July 31st, for instance, should the 
“hour hand” of the Big Dipper in- 
dicate eight o'clock on your North 
Star dail, the time will be 10.45 p.m 

Bush travel is a splendid ex- 
perience. As with travel by motor 
car, however, there are certain rules 
of the-road, or trail, to be observed 
if the traveller is to enjoy his jour- 
ney. 


Particularly in anticipation 
of the hunting season some ex- 
perience in finding one’s way back 
to camp from the woods should be 
gained, such as by making ups 
group of four or more and giving 
them a test. Have an experienced 
woodsman take the group intoa 
nearby bush, away from any marked 
trails, impress them with the fact 
that they must stick together no 
matter what happens and leave 
them to strike out for camp. The 
instructor should remain at the 
starting point for some time after 
they start back in order to give 
them no clue. The men should. of 
course, understand that they are 
undergoing a real field test and that 
they must keep directions and dis- 
tances in mind on their way out 
from camp for reference and to 
guide their return. The route taken, 
however roundabout should not 
leave the men more than two or 
three miles away, in a straight 
line to camp. If they don't turn up 
in a reasonable time a few shots or 
bangs on a triangle gong or dishpan 
will be sufficient to guide them 
back, Each man should have § 
compass and map of the area and 
each should be required to determine 
the location of the camp for him- 
self—but all should agree on the 
route to be followed before s! 6 
back. 

Such a test may save a man! 
lfe—certianly the experience and 
confidence gained will help prevent 
panic—should he get mixed up in 
the bush on some future occasion. 
Getting “lost” may not be funny 
—but it need not be fatal! —Sylva. 


Have You Renewed 
Your Subscription? 
There are still a few par- 
ents who have overlook- 
ed renewing their sub- 
scription to the Canadian 
for this school year. If 
you have not attended to 
this, please send 50¢ for 
one year or $1.00 for two 
* years to the Superinten- 
dent now. 
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A Greeting To Teachers 


HELEN 
Reprinted from the 


Since I am not a teacher, I can- 
not discourse on the problems and 
responsibilities of pedagogy. but I 
certainly know the infinite amount 
of labor that was involved for my 
teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy, and I 
think with awe of the many other 
teachers of the handicapped who 
have fought their way to the rescue 
of shipwrecked lives. 


Was it not a teacher, Valentine 
Hauy, who discovered the inner 
light that would lead the blind to 
their heritage of normal living? And 
was it mot a teacher, the Abbe de 
VEpee, who taught mute lips to 
speak and thus gave the deaf their 
rightful place in society? Love ts the 
only perfect thanks. I have that in 
abundance for those who teach. 


To what class does the world owe 
deeper gratitude than to those whose 
tireless energy drives away the 
evils of ignorance and calls forth 
the blossoming and fruitfulness of 
countless minds? And yet, when 
we honor a great poet or scientist 
or statesman, how seldom we think 
of the fact that the labor of one or 
many teachers has been potent in 
the shaping of his character! There 
is no measuring the influence of 
such teachers as Jesus and Buddha. 


In this country, the belief has 
always been cherished that ert:ca- 
tion ts more important for the wel- 
fare of the people than almost any- 
thing else, and, as I reflect upon the 
benefits of education, I am disturbed 
by the present grave shortage of 
teachers in the American public 
schools. Why should such a state 
of affairs be permitted? 


Education Is essential to the up- 
building of a human being. and fail- 
ure to advance it {s an unpardon- 
able offense. One who allows the 
beacon of a lighthouse to go out is 
justly reproached with the cala- 
mites of shipwreck, and those who 
permit ignorance to continue are 
guilty, of all the crimes that igno- 
rance commits. 


Even when our country was 
young. the American public schools 
were animated by the ideals of self- 
improvement, and the influence of 
these ideals spread to teachers and 
pupils in all walks of life. 
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Societies of learning were estab- 
Ushed, and men like Elihu Burritt, 
“the learned blacksmith,” and Na- 
thanicl Bowditch, the mathemati- 
cian, taught themselves. In the 
glow of the general desire for edu- 
cation, there arose new x to 
soclety—schools for the blind and 
the deaf, for the feebleminded and 
for cripples. And these schools 
were placed under teachers equip- 
ped with skilled training and the 
mo advanced theories of educa- 
tion. 


Surely today it is up to all of us 
to do everything in our power both 
to maintain and to improve educa- 
tional standards. We must not lose 
the gains achieved as a result of the 
continuous struggle of our people to 
attain genuine civilization. 


Education is a constant process, 
@ way of living. A country has dig- 
nity in proportion: to its leadership 
in this field. Its teachers influence 
its mind and its role in history. 
They are the channels thru which 
flow the thoughts of the world, and 
it is their responsibility to keep the 
waters of knowledge clear and un- 
obstructed. 


I am aware that it Is hard to in- 
terest a sufficiently large number of 
intelligent young men and women 
in preparing themselves for teach- 
ing, the patient, purposeful work 
that Is a road to civilization. But I 
lose my pessimism when I remem- 
ber the brave teachers who have 
given themselves to the common 
good. “Are men blind?” they cried. 
“We will open their eyes.” “Are 
they deaf? We will unstop their 
ears.” “Are their minds in dark- 
ness? We will bring light.” Then I 
feel sure that the ennobling in- 
fluence of such teachers will con- 
Unue and increase and that as man 
advances to higher levels of thought, 
the teachers will encourage the self- 
less impulses of his nature. 


Not only must man’s intellectual 
faculties be harmoniously developed, 
but his sympathics must also be 
broadened to embrace the welfare of 
all men of all races. If the teachers 
are faithful to their mission, we can 
be sure that social instincts will 
grow stronger and that altruism will 
triumph in every department of life. 


By Frank X. Pauen, Pu.D. 


Audiologist, 


Indiana State School for the Deaf 
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Individual hearing alds have had! increases the loudness of the sound; to a similar and often disastrous 


@ long history of growth and tech- 
nological development. An impor- 
tant development was the manu- 
facture of small vacuum tubes, and 
more recently, the adaptation of 
the transistor to individual hearing 
aids. These improvements have ac- 
complished several things: reduced 
the size of the instrument; reduced 
operating expense: and increased 
the power of the aid. 


What Is A Hearing Aid? 


A hearing ald is simply a device 
for amplifying or 
‘ound delivered to the ear. 


three basic parts of a hearing aid| were made in some of the power- 
The microphone, which picks) ful aids of today. it might be pain- 


are 
up the sound; the amplifier, which 


| 


increasing the| been 
The | if any additional increase of power | nevertheless, parents and teachers 
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What. Will A Hearing Aid Do? = | 
The help a child will receive from 


The educational problem of a 
severely hearing impaired child is 
@ hearing ald depends upon several|NOt solved by a. hearing aid. Nor- 
factors: Types of hearing loss,| mally, and language are 
amount of hearing loss, mental abi-|developed mainly through’ the au- 
lity, and even personality. Other|ditory sense, with other wes 
important factors which affect the|such as vision and touch | being 
benefits derived from a hearing aid/Secondary. For a. deaf cl these 
are the age when a child first uses/@Venues are reversed and the child 
an aid and the training received in| as to depend upon vision first and 
its use. hearing second—even with the suc- 
\Undoubtedly there are a few) ssful use of a hearing aid. 
children who are totally deaf} Summary 
(acoustically and physiologically; 1. A hearing ald is a tool whose 
speaking) and who cannot profit/only function is to make sound 
from amplification. Fortunately, the|louder. The aids of today are ca- 
number of totally deaf children is|pable of producing sufficient power 
Yery small—even in a school for the for the severest hearing loss. 

leaf! There is usually some resi-| 2. (dren. 
dual hearing left which can be’ that vow scuan Sonido dann 
reached through amplification in or-| Most have some. residual hearing 
der that some stimulation of the| which can be reached with indivi- 
hearing mechanism can occur. The| dual hearing aids. 


amount of residual hearing need 

not be great to get some help from | goong ycaey xposure to amplified 

a hearing aid—IF the child is ex-|foUnd coupled with special training 

posed early in life to amplified! mtu 

sound and has an opportunity for!) 4. A child trained to see and to 
jhear learns to communicate better 


specialized instruction. 
With a hearing aid a profoun diy | than one dependent on either vision 


hearing impaired child may hear|° hearing alone. 

only some loud environmental noises| Editor's Note: 

and isolated speech sounds. Even 

2 i EE ad |My he cma. Sih fre 


ability can improve the “quality” of 
‘hild’ : | deaf, pupils are given regular audi- 
8 child’s speech, that ts, in the pro- tory training on group hearing aids 


duction of speech vowels. Speech 
also has rhythm. and a deaf child| {fom the beginning of their school 


who can pick up some of this rhythm | C@Teers, and most of our classrooms 
will be ened, rm throughout the school are equipped 
Speech reading ‘lip reading» 1s|%it?,€TOUP aids. As well. hearing of 
un tes! - 

sito easic? with a heariig aid; Many| aren ee ee ee 


speech sounds are not clearly visible vals: 


and the use of a hearing ald to fill|, Thos: children who are found to 
‘in for what the eye may miss is|have sufficient residual hearing are 


helpful. Sufficient clinical evi-| Sven trial periods with individual 
|dence has accumulated which shows |"earing aids. Following this. the 
‘that a severely hearing impaired | Parents are advised if the indivi- 
child trained “to hear and to see” is/ 4a! aid has been shown to be ‘er 
better able to communicate than a| Sufficient help to warrant the pur- 
|child trained by hearing or vision| Chase of one. 

| Parents of our pupils should al- 


alone. 
ways write to the school before pur- 
What Not to Expect From chasing an aid for their child. 
A Hearing Aid J. 


No hearing aid will give perfect ya SS 
|hearing. The human hearing mech- WORDS MAKE US HUMAN 
anism is equaled in intricacy and ‘The use of words is probably the 
function only by the sense of sight.’ most democratic process in human 
and it is doubtful if man can ever! use The English language consists 
devise a mechanical substitute. of more than 500,000 of them. Some 
Most children with severe losses are strong. some are cheerful, somo 
can hear low pitches better than/are brutal and ugly. Some are of 
they can hear high pitches. In other Very recent invention, others have 
words, the hearing loss is uneven. come down to us in one form or an- 
Since speech consists of both low| other from the days of Caesar and 
and high pitches, some speech sounds Socrates. Some have come from 
will always be heard better than | France, Germany, China, India. 
others. True. hearing aids can be! Many were born on native American 
adjusted to give more emphasis, | Soil. 
«for instance, to the high tones; how-| The English language is remark- 
ever, technological limitations pre- able, rich and detailed. Out of its 
vent a complete “smoothing out” raw materials come every form of 
of the hearing loss area. fexpression. These words are yours 
* to use as you need and with what 
No hearing aid possesses ee skill you can. Use them well, and 
to think. The time has p: when} 3 4 
they may bring you unbounded good 
one would push somebody into @/ fortune. Use them clumsily or care- 
lake and shout: “Okay, swim or 
ie lessly, and they can ruin you past 
sink." Yet, many people still hold' 31) hope in half a time. 


Words are powerful, dangerous 


and the receiver, which presents the approach to a child with a hearing | 
amplified sound to the ear. Since ald. You cannot hang a hearing 
there must be a source of electric aid on a child's head and walk away 
power, batteries and connecting expecting him to hear and under-| 
cords link the three basic parts to|stand! The child must be taught | 
form, in a sense, a small public'to understand and comprehend the; 
address system. meanings of the sounds which he, 

now hears. Remember, too, the 


things. You must learn to use them 
carefully and wisely, for upon the 
way you handle them, more perhaps 
than on any other thing you do, will 
depend what happens to you in the 
world of people in which you must 
live. WHEN YOU HAVE FULLY 


Power wise, hearing aids have sound he hears will not be exactly | HEAMZED Ole rust panes enn 


reached maturity. Undoubtedly. the same as the sound we hear—be- | 
hearing aids ‘will undergo changes cause of his uneven hearing, and| WiLL HAVE REACHED & MOST 
in the future: however, the limit to the narrow range of low and high your EDUCATION. 
which a hearing aid can increase pitches which a hearing aid can/“ Yo. can recognize many words 
the loudness output of sound has amplify. Granted, a child may lear snen yoy see them in print, but 
reached, Stated differently. many sound associations Of vou ban ise O0Iy m part Gf thet. fo 
expressing your thoughts. So if you 
are to have a large usable vocab- 
(Continued from page 6) 


must make certain that new sounds 
and words are understood as well 


ful to our ears! 88 Just heard. i 
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ty and sister. 


Linda Graham can print very 
well. She likes to color, and her 
work is neat. Linda is growing tall. 


Mary Jacques is getting two se- 
cond teeth. On March 7, three 
friends came to see Mary. She was 
happy. 


f John Laperle likes to pass the 
pencils and crayons. He received 
@ lovely box for Valentine's Day. 


Margo Miles likes to play with 
the toy dishes. She shares the dish- 
es with the other little girls. Some- 
times they pretend that they are at 
a tea party. They have fun. 


Philip Osburn likes to print on 
the blackboard. He enjoys his let- 
ters from his parents and sisters. 
Philip has two sisters. 


Faye Ryder had a birthday. She 
was five years old. Faye’s mother 
and daddy sent her a big box for 
her party, and many presents. She 
had fun at her party. 


Albert White likes to play with 
the building blocks. He makes 
many thing with them. Albert can 
prints very well. 


Pauline Wreggitt had a haircut. 
She likes to go to the Beauy Cul- 
ture Shop. Pauline is a happy 
Uttle girl 


The girls and boys in our class 
like to play together. We are happy 
and have fun. 


PREPARATORY 11 B. 
Mzs. M. Granam 


Patti, Connie, and Paul's Birthday 


Pattic, Connie, and Paul had a 
birthday. They were eight. We had 


ed Connie, Paul and Patti. Patti, 
Connie and Paul blew out the 
candles. We clapped. Mrs. Gra- 
ham took pictures. We ate birth- 
day cake, ice-cream, bananas, suck- 
ers, and candy canes. We drank 
milk. Paul got a pop-gun with fine 
birds. We played with Paul's pop- 
gun. 


Our Valentine Party 

February 14, was Valentine's Day. 
us a Valentine box. Anatli was the 
us a Valentine box. Anatali was the 
mail man. We got many pretty 
valentines. We made red and white 
valentine baskets. "We ate valentine 
ice-cream, candy, cookies and pota- 
to chips We chewed gum. We 
drank red freshie. 


Jean's Birthday 

February 24, was Jean's birthday. 
She was eight. We made pretty 
hats and baskets. February 27, We 
had a party. We played London 
Bridge. Many boys and girls came. 
Jean got a game, a blouse, balloons, 
a slate, a coloring book and crayons. 
She blew out the candles. We clap- 
ped. We sang Happy Birthday. We 
ate chicken sandwiches, pickles, 
grapes, celery, and birthday cake. 


We drank pop. We carried baskets 


of candy to the residence. 

‘We like to have parties. We play 
games, open our presents and eat. 
We help Mrs. 
dishes. 


was seven. 
ate sandwiches and celery. We 
drank pop. 


oh! 
ed and laughed because I was com- 


Graham wash the 


Miss M. L. Lerersky 


Brenda Bowen skated on the 


ice. She did not fall. She likes 
to skate. 


Norman Frappier got a big box 


from home. He got many cookies. 
He gave some cookies to all the 
boys and girls in our room. 


Karen Biederman likes to play in 


the snow. She likes to throw snow- 
balls. 


Robert Lang had a birthday. He 
‘We had a party. We 


Suzanne Dube likes to play with 


dolls. She puts pretty dresses on 
them. 


Gerald Wideman watched “Las- 


sie” on television. Lassie is a big 
dog. 


Gerald likes television. 
Jeannine Larochelle likes to draw. 


She drew many pretty pictures. 
She colored them with her crayons. 


Leslie Sicoli has skates. He can 


skate very well. He would like to 
play hockey when he is a big boy. 


Betty Fitchett went downtown 


with her mother and daddy. She 
got new brown shoes. 


Wayne Goulet has a new hearing 


aid. He liks it very much. He can 
say many words very well. 


GRADEIA 
Muss A. Rus 
A Comical Mistake 
One morning at breakfast, Billy 


poured a glass of tomato juice for 
me. I did not think and I put salt 


in a cup of milk. I said. “Oh, oh, 
Clarke, Peter and Billy laugh- 
ical. —Jacques Daoust. 
My News 

Yesterday after school the girls 
and I went into the residence. The 


big girls played basketball. I hoped 


OSD. would win. Mrs. Boyd said 
“Do you want to watch television?” 
I said “Okay.” I went to see televi- 
sion. I gave Donna M, Judy Ann, 
Gail, Raymonde and Angeline cook- 
ies. They thanked me. Mrs. Boyd 
turned off the lights. The girls and 
I went downstairs. After supper I 
went to bed. —Ruth Guy. 


Fun at Home 


On Saturday morning March 9th 
I went to the barber. I saw a very, 
very big trailer and it was green 
and gray. After dinner Ron, Mar- 
garet, Bobby and Mother went 
downtown. After awhile I jumped 
on the bed. It fell down on the 
floor. I ran and I opened the tool 
box. Then I picked up some money. 
I went downtown also and I bought 
a beautiful bird and flower for my 
mother. Ron and I fixed the bed. 
Mother told me not to jump on the 
bed and I said, “Okay.” 

—Billy Conley. 
My News 

One morning Liliane and I went 
to the dentist. I said, “Hello,” to 
Mrs. Lally and Doctor Clarke. He 
told me that I did not cry and I 
was brave. Then he-filled my teeth 
I said, “Thank you very much, to 
him. I went to the school. Miss 
Rush said, “How are you?” and I 
said. “I am fine thank you,” to her. 

—June Pliska. 
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My News 


time. 
One morning Danny gave me 
pictures of cars. I read about Ply- 
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The Guide's Skating Party 


Last month on February 28th the 
Girl Guides and Brownies had a 
nice skating party at the Arena. 
Mrs. Quinn packed a nice lunch for 
us in boxes. We had egg and pea- 
nut butter sandwiches, carrot and 
celery sticks, cookies, anda banana. 
At 4:30 o'clock we went down to the 
arena on the bus with Miss Fox. 
There were about 200 Girl Guides 
and Brownies in the Belleville Com- 
pany at the Arena. We had lots of 
fun skating with our friends. There 
were so many Guides and Brownies 
that we bumped each other. We 
skated around and had a nice time 
for @ little while. Then we had 
lunch and cold chocolate milk. 
When we were all finished lunch, 
we skated again with our friends 
and played many games. We came 
back to school on the O.8.D. bus 
at 6 o'clock. We all had a very 
wonderful time. It was the first 
time we had a skating party at the 
Arena. —Jean Shaw, 3A. 


My Trip to New Brunswick 

Last July my family and I got 
ready for our holidays. We got up 
very early in the morning about 
five o'clock. We got in the car. My 
dog did not go to New Brunswick 
because my dog did not like the car 
and the dog was too hot in the car. 
My friends watched my dog. My 
family and I went away. That 
night we did not go to a hotel. 
Father put up the tent. We drove 
about two days. 


One night when it was very dark, 
the family and I were very happy 
to see Grandmother and Grand- 
father. They did not know we were 
coming. Grandmother almost cried. 
They were happy to see my family. 
My family and I were tired. The 
lUving room was pretty. Teddy and 
I went to bed in the living room. 
My family talked with Grandmother 
and Grandfather about home. I 
saw the barn was gone. Grand- 
mother told us that the barn was 
sold because it was an old barn. 
Teddy and I picked strawberries. 
Grandmother showed mother and 
me her flowers. They were pretty. 
We had a good time. We came 
back home to Trenton. 

—Joan Ison, 3A. 


Our New Recreation Room 

Some men made a new recreation 
room for the girls and boys in the 
basement of the girls residence. It 
is on the north side near the steps. 
It is very beautiful. Some girls 
went to see it. They saw a new 
sink, refrigerator and counters. The 
men did not finish making it yet 
The floor is very nice. It has green, 
red and white tile. Every morning 
some men go to the girls’ residence 
to make more things in the recrea- 
tion room. They painted the walls. 


ae 


E 


» ‘The teachers, the house- 
the housefathers and the 
and girls were very sorry for 
» Quinn. We hope her arm will 
better soon. 


cries 
45 


—June Braden, 3A, 


Mending the School Smoke Stacks 
About two weeks ago there were 


their faces to keep the smoke out. 
They had a very long scaffold lad- 
der. They were very brave men 
They can get lots of money if they 
work on the smoke stacks “because 
it is very dangerous work. They 
worked on the stacks much higher 
than the school. We are sure they 
are very wonderful men. We have 
never seen men working about 75 
feet or 100 feet high. We were 
afraid they might call and get kill- 
ed. They are finished now. The 
smoke stacks are cleaned and new 
bricks and cement are on them. 
—Jean Shaw, 3A. 


A Good Movie Story 


One evening after supper the 
girls and boys went to the auditor- 
jum. We saw a movie about 
“Lassie.” It was about a very good 
dog. He was a clever dog. When 
he was born he was very cute. 
After awhile he grew up. A man 
found the four pups. He was very 
Proud of the puppies. 

One day Lassie was lost. She 
was lonesome for her mother. After 
awhile Lassie went to the forest. 
She saw snakes, crows, tigers, black 
tigers, squirrels, bears, and birds 
Lassie ran on to the country to find 
her mother. A girl heard Lassie 
barking. She was Elizabeth Taylor. 
She was afraid of Lassie. She told 
two boys. Two boys shot at her. 
She almost died. Elizabeth cried. 
After awhile Elizabeth took her to 
her home. When she was better, 
Lassie went away with the soldiers. 
Lassie was afraid of the guns. She 
almost died on the field in the 
grass. After awhile Lassie found 
Elizabeth’s house. She was very 
happy to see Lassie again. 

—Beth Spark, 3A. 


Scout Hike 
One Wedni afternoon, Mr. 
Taylor told uts to go down- 


stairs to the Scout Room. Mr. Taylor 
told the Scouts that we would go for 
a hike near the Bay of Quinte to cut 
poles for staves. I cut a stick to make 
a tent and other things in the Spring 
and I felt very happy.I am the 
“Wolves” Patrol Leader. Jack is the 
“Deers” Patrol Leader. The Scouts 
and I played games. The Wolves 
are first. with six points. We. have 
@ room in the basement now for our 
Scout Meetings. We can have our 
scout games there. Mr. Demeza will 
tell some men to paint the room. 
We shall collect things for our 
Scout and Cub room. 

—Gerry Sullivan, 3A. 


My Trip to the United States 
Lest Summer my mother, father, 
Darilyn and I went to Buffalo in our 
car. We saw three ships on Lake On- 
tario. My mother bought some beau- 
tiful flowers. My father bought a new 
(Continued on page 5) 


Intermediate 


Sewing 
Mas. SANDrorD 


We have a sewing diary. Every 
day before’ we leave Mrs. Sandford’s 
room we write in our diary. Some- 
times I can write alone and some- 
times I need help. I learn many new 
words. One day I knit to shape the 
armholes of my sweater. Another 
day I made a flat fell seam on a 
Girl Guide's tle. I like sewing very 
much. —Pauline Tschirhart, 3A Int. 


Our sewing room is big. We have 
four sewing machines. I have fin- 
ished @ half apron, a pair of flan- 
nelette pyjamas and an oven mitt. 
I knit a pair of yellow socks and I 
am knitting a cover for a coat han- 
ger. —Beverly Clayton, 2A2 Int. 


My mother bought two balls of 
white yarn and some pretty flan- 
nelette for me. I thanked her. I hem- 
med a bib for the babies. I knit 
mitts for myself. We have a sewing 
book. —Ruth Andrus, 2A2 Int, 


After dinner I come to Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s sewing room. I hemmed some 
bibs for the babies. I knit mitts for 
my sister’ Wilma. I like to knit. I 
knit socks for a doll. I pinned the 
pattern on my flannelette. I cut 
out my pyjamas. 

—Lucy Butcher, 2A1 Int. 


We have four sewing machines. 
‘The girls are making fannelette py- 
Jamas, I embroldered a carrot and a 
beet on my apron. 

—Geraldine Emery, 2A1 Int. 


We learn many new things in the 
sewing room. I made a yellow blo- 
use, an apron, 8 pair of flannelette 
pyjamas and I am knitting s pull- 
over sweater. Sometimes we make 
shects for the residences. We have 
finished the Girl Guides ties. I hope 
Ican make a dress when I am in the 
Sentor School. —Jean Shaw, 3A Int. 


In Mrs. Sandford’s room, some 
girls sewed the Girl Guide tles. They 
were blue and yellow. There were 
eighteen ties. One girl pressed them 
on the ironing board. I am knitting 
my sweater. It is pink. My father 
sent me four and one-half yards of 
pretty flannelette. I shall make py- 
Jamas size fourteen for myself. I 
like to sew. 

—Bernice Spence, 3A Int. 


Mrs. Jackman did not come back 
to school. She is not very well. Mrs. 
Sandford came to our sewing room. 
Mrs. Simpkins broke her arm. She 
came back to school in February. I 
made some bibs, a half apron and a 
pair of pyjmas. I knit a pink scarf. 

—Barbara Lewis, 3V2 Int. 


My home is in Niagara Falls. I am 
14 years old. I knit a blue scarf. I 
like to knit, The intermediate girls 
made many bibs. I like sewing very 
much. My flannelette pyjamas are 
hot finished. 

—Violet Lawrence, 3V1 Int. 


1 am fourteen years old. I live in 
St. Catherines. Mrs. Sandford 
bought two balls of white yarn for 
me. I knit a white scarf for-my sis- 
ter. I mended a pillowcase. I am 
making flannelette pyjamas for 
next winter. 

—Jeannie Lambert, 3V2 Int. 


I come to the sewing room every 
morning. My teacher is Mrs. Sand- 
ford. I hemmed a bib for the little 
girls and boys. The Intermediate 
girls have finished 50 bibs, I made 
pot holder, luncheon cloth and 
a knitting bag. 


—Elaine Carlyle, 1A Int. 


I lived in England and I was born 
there. I have one brother but no 
sisters. 

Every morning I come to the 
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My home is in Toronto. Before 


sewing room. I like sewing very 
much. Mrs, Sandford lets me prac- 
tise at the sewing machine, I knit 
® purple. scarf for myself. I finish- 
ed an apron with yellow bias tape 
on it. —Carol Hale, 1A Int. 

Tam thirteen years ofd. My home 
is at Camp Borden. 

I knit a green scarf for my sister, 
Mrs. Sandford showed me how to 
knit plain knitting and ribbing for 
my scarf. I, learned some new 
names—a tape measure, a knitting 
needle, some elastic, an apron and 
many others. I made a bib for the 
little girls and boys. 

pone Mosher, 1A Int. 


Beauty Culture 


Mas. G. Lewis 


4B girls go to the Beauty Culture 
Room every Tuesday and Friday at 
8:30 until 10:00 am. I like learning 
about hairdressing and manicuring. 

Every April we put on a school 
play. Many girls and boys will be in 
it. They come to the Beauty Cul- 
ture room to get their hair styled. 
This year I may help. 

i —Shirley Elliott, 4B Sr. 


I come to Beauty Culture twice a 
week with the girls of my class 4B 
to learn how to shampoo curl and 
Cold Waves. Also I know how to 
manicure. It does help me in the 
Beauty Culture room. I like it very 
much. 

I will help style the girls’ hair for 
the school play in April. 

We are lucky to have a Beauty 
Culture room in our school. The 
girls enjoy learning about hairdress- 
ing. —Faye Westbrook, 4B Sr. 


Graduating Class go to Beauty 
Culture every Monday from 10.00 
until 10.55 8. m. and every Thurs- 
day from 2.00 till 3.20 p.m. We like 
to shampoo and curl each other 
hair. Sometimes we curl the house- 
mother’s hair. 

We also learn how to make up 
and give face packs; and to mani- 
cure. 

Our school play will begin in A- 
pril. Some girls will have their hair 
styled in the Beauty Culture room. 

I hope I will be able to help wash 
and set my classmate’s hair for 
Graduation Day next June. 

—Joy Saunderson, G.C. 


My classmates come to Beauty 
Culture every Monday and Thurs- 
day. 

We learn how to wave hair. Some 
of us find waving quite hard. I can 
shampoo and pia curl, give mani- 
cures and facials. 

Last fall we learned about make- 


up and facials packs. We enjoyed it)’ 


very much. 
‘We are learning how to style our 
hair. 
This will be a help to us when we 
leave school. I liked it very much. 
—Christina Bennett, G.C. 


We, four girls of the Graduating 
class go to Beauty Culture every 
Monday and’ Thursday. , We are 
Jearning how to shampoo, curl and 
wave. Some of the girls learn how 
to give cold waves. We have learned 
to manicure and-take care of our 
nails. 

Last autumn we learned how to 
make up and give face packs. Iam 
fairly good at curling my own hair. 

—Diane Moon, G.C. 


In the Beauty Culture room, I 
shampoo and curl the girls hair. 
Sometimes I do the housemother's 


hair. 


I also know how to give a facial 
Pack. This pack helps to take the 
black heads, pimples, and crows 
feet away. 

Every Monday and Thursday I 
go\to Beauty Culture. I like it very 
much but when I leave school. I 
-will work in an office. All I have 
learned in Beauty Culture will help 
me to keep myself smart. * 

—Donna Bell, G.C. 
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Senior Birthday Assembly 

The seventh of March in the 
morning and afternoon at 8.30 and 
1.00 o'clock, the senior boys and 
girls went to the senior birthday 
assembly. Mr. Gordon was chair- 
man. He said “Good Morning” or 
“Good Afternoon” to us. The se- 
niors stood up and then sang, 
O’Canada. 


Pupils in groups eighteen and 
twenty stood up on the platform to 
receive their birthday greetings and 
Mr. Demeza asked them how old 
they were. 


The following pupils went to the 
platform: Curtis Merryless, Simone 
Olivier, Brian Meany, Norman Rog- 
gie, Mary Gwalter, Lucy Kasm, 
Shirley DeWolf, Barbara Beaumont, 
Lowell Newsted, Billy Kulp, Eugene 
LeBlanc, Richard Moynahan, Glen‘ 
Skinkle, Stephen Reeve, and Wayne 
Goodchild. 


They shook hands with him. We 
wished the pupils many happy re- 
ae of their birthday. They thank- 

us. 


Mrs. Demeza was playing the 
plano and we sang two songs, “Peg- 
gy O'Neil” and “Irish Eyes.” Miss 
Huffman was the projectionist. She 
showed us the announcements 
about the Play Party on March 
14th, The Easter Bonnet. and the 
plays “Sleeping Beauty" and “The 
House that Jack Built” on April 13th, 
14th, and 16th. Next we sang, “God 
Save the Queen.” 

—Shirley Warren, 4B. 


The Senior Party 
Wednesday, March 14th we went 
to the auditorium at 7.30 p.m. for 
progressive games. The girls wore 
blouses and skirts to play games and 
the boys wore suits and, shirts with- 
out ties. 


My team number was two. Keith 
Dorschner was my captain. We 
threw bean bags through holes. Miss 
Burnside kept score. I sat on a chair 
between Evelyn Caldwell and Jackie 
Wales. Jackie helped Miss Burnside 
to pick up the bean bags and give 
them to other girls and boys to 
throw. My team won, the Score was 
twenty-seven to twenty-six. Donna 
Bell's team lost. 


Mr. Williams put the lights off 
and én. We played the Lucky Pen- 
ny with Mr. Graham and Diane 
Moon's team eight. Evelyn tricked 
Diane Moon's team. I gave her 
ring and Ronald Hartogsveld caught 
me. After a while Ronald picked the 
wrong girls, Evelyn and I. Keith 
still kept the lucky penny in his 
hand. My team won but I don't 
know the score. 


‘Then we threw darts in the Luck 
of the Irish with Mr. Boyd. I got 
six points with darts in the Luck 
of the Irish and we won the game. 

‘Then we went to play “Snatching 
Paddys’ Pig" with Miss Wilbur. Miss 
Wilbur picked up a number. My 
number was six and Bryan Parli- 
ment was six too but he wasn’t on 
my team. I caught the pig twice and 
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At last Robert dropped a pitcher on 
the floor. The plates didn’t break. 

Somé girls and boys had Uttle 
cards on their backs. The cards 
told us the things that were in Irish 
stew. We tried to find the names of 
the vegetables and the numbers.’ It 
was awfully rough. We had a hard 
time fin the names on their 
backs. Bishop pushed me 
when the pupils tried ‘to see the pa- 
per on David Legue’s back. 

At 9:50 we started the Rocky 
Road to Dublin, a musical game. 
The girls walked around and ran to 
catch their partner and if they 
missed catching tielsfpartner, they 
were out. David and I were out. We 
sang, “God Save the Queen” and 
thanked Mr. Demeza for the party. 
I had lots of fun at the party. 

—Catherine McDonald, 2A. 


D 
The Play Party 

On the 14th of March, we hada 
Play party at night. We went to the 
auditorium to play progressive 
games at 7.30. The Graduating 
Class pupils gave paper shamrocks 
to the girls and pipes of paper to 
the boys. I put one on my suit so 
the pupils would know my name 
and my team number. I was on 
team six. Donald Sattler was cap- 
tain. We started at station four. 
There were four games; “the bean 
bag toss, the lucky penny, the luck 
of the Irish, and snatching paddy’s 
pig.” At first my team played “the 
luck of the Irish” against team five. 
I threw three darts at a map of 
Ireland which had a pig, hat, sham- 
rocks, pipe, an@ other things on it, 
but I didn’t get any points. Team 
five beat us. The score was thir- 
teen to seven. 

Then in the game snatching pad- 
dy's pig. Miss Wilbur turned a paper 
to show us a‘flumber. Then a boy or 
girl from each team, when they saw 
their number, rushed to catch pad- 
dy’s pig. If they got it and the other 
person didn’t touch them, they got 
one point. I liked it very much and 
laughed at the players. 

At another station, we played 
bean bag toss. One person tried to 
throw the bean bags through holes 
in a board. One small hole was 
three points, the centre medium 
hole was two, points and the large 
hole was on@ point. 

At last, there was the lucky pen- 
ny, my team and other team sat on 
chairs in two rows, Mr. Graham 
gave one team a penny to keep in 


‘their hands. They had to pass it to 


another person and then to another. 
‘The captain of the other team tried, 
to guess who had the penny. 

My class served the lunch. "We 
didn’t see the boys put their pipes 
of paper on the fioor and the girls 
go around in a circle. The lights 
were turned off aud on. The girls 
picked up a paper pipe read the 
name on it, then she found the boy 
for her partner. We had lunch, ice 
cream covered with strawberries, 
nuts, pineapple, and whipped cream. 
We drank orange freshie. My class 
and Miss Van Allen, Miss Wilbur, 
and Mr. Williams washed the dishes, 
cups, and other things. I didn’t like 
that because I'm not a-maid. We 
joked and laughed in the kitchen. 


While we were in the kitchen, four 
girls and boys lined up. Each boy 
ran to a chair and got a bottle of 
pop. The girls opened the bottles 
and put nipples on them. The boys 
then had to drink the pop as fast 
as they could. We played a game 
called, Irish Stew, a teacher put a 


Bryan caught it many times. My 
team lost. We laughed and laughed 
too much. 


paper on a person's back. Fourteen 
girls and boys had tags. They ran 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Many Pupils Home for 
Easter Week-end 

In spite of unfavourable weather 
for travelling, approximately 215 of 
our pupils went home for the Easter 
week-end. Many of the older pupils 
travelled unaccompanied by train. 
but the younger children were 
called for. 

‘The co-operation of parents in 
having their children return in 
time for classes on Tuesday morning 
was very much appreciated. 

The 165 children who remained 
at school had an enjoyable week- 
end, with special activities arranged. 
Easter Sunday dinner _ included 
southern fried chicken and Easter 
Bunny ice-cream 


United Church Pupils 
Become Members 


Seven pupils of the O.S.D. were 
received into membership in Bridse 
Street United Church on Palm Sun- 


,day, March 25. 1956, at the evening 


service. on Profession of Faith 
They took special instruction over 
a period of three months from Mr. 
A. J. Clare an elder of Bridge Street 
Church and a teacher on the O.SD. 
staff. 

Reverend Harry M. Davis, minister 
of Bridge Street Church, assisted 
Mr. Clare in the instruction of the 
children. 

On the afternoon of the same day 
three of the class members were 
baptized, 

The following pupiis joined the 
church: Herbert Aiton. Patsy B.shop. 
Lina Heuvel. Bryan Mcany. Beth 
Moore, Stephen Reeve, and Normal 
‘Thompson. 

Following the service the pupils 
were guests at a Social hour for all 
new members in the church hall. 


Anglican Pupils Confirmed 


1956, 
were 


On Palm Sunday March 25. 
twenty-one Anczlican_ pupils 
confirmed at Christ Church. 
ville, by Rt. Rev. K Evans. 
D.D., Bishop of Ontario. 

Previous to their « confirmation 
the girls and boys received instruct- 
ion for about one hour week 
January until ther 
from Ven. J. B. Crecggan, B.A. Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Belleville, 
assisted by Mrs. A. Wannamaker of 
the school staff. 

The pupils from our school who 
were confirmed were: Larry Armes, 
Brian Ashby, Danny Bisson. Cyril 
Cassell. George Gemmell, Bruce 
Gregory. Harold Halyk, Bruce Ne’ 
ton, Byron Parliament, Bruce Will- 
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Society placement officer, the child, 
and the guidance teacher, a detail- 
ed report covering the child's abili- 
ties to do certain types of work is 
reviewed. Particular attention is 
paid to everyday habits and to his 
or her attitude toward work situa- 
tions, Specific details of training 
are provided and are of great bene- 
fit to the placement officer when he 
seeks an interview with a strange 
employer with respect to job place- 
ment of the boy or girl. 

This is just the initial step, but a 
very important one, in the endeav- 
our to get-the young person placed 
in the Job that is suitable to him or 
her. 

Immediately following this last 
visit to the school Mr. Parker called 
at the homes of the children who 
live locally to discuss with the par- 
ents matters. of mutual concern— 
in one case arrangements were fin- 
alized for summer work. 

For other children the matter is 
first dealt with through correspon- 
dence from the office of the Nation- 
al Society. Later on the placement 
officer visits the home, and then en- 
deavours to locate suitable work by 
direct contact with office and fac- 
tory personnel. 

Present employment conditions 
entail many more miles of travel, 
more interviews and much harder 
work generally to successfully make 
placements in employment than it 
did a few years ago. 

It is important that parents show 
a keen interest in their child's new 
venture, give him or her words of a 
advice when the going gets hard and 
generally support the school. the 
placement officer and the employer, 

Mr. Parker will return to the 
school on May 14 to interview the 
students who will be graduating 
this June. AJC. 


Among Our Visitors 
Miss Raija Orell and Miss Louise 
Robinson 


We were happy to have two tea- 
chers of the deaf from Toronto vi- 
sit our school during last week 
while their school was closed for 
the Easter vacation. Miss Orell is a 
teacher of the deaf from Finland, 
who is assisting Miss Nellie MacDon- 
aid in the nursery classes at Sun- 
nyview School. She spent four days 
aS our guest and visited classrooms 
in all departments of the school as 
well as our residential facilities. 
Miss Robinson, who also assists Miss 
MacDonald, spent two days visiting 
our Junior classes. 


Kinsmen and Merchants 


‘Entertain 0.S.D. Students 


The 210 students of our Interme- 
diate and Senior students were 
suests of Belleville merchants at the 
Kinsmen's Magic Show on Wednes- 


"| day afternoon, April 4 at 4:00 p.m. 


The Kinsmen sponsored the presen- 
tation of Dr. Carlo’s Magic Show in 
the Collegiate Auditorium and ar- 
ranged with local) merchants to 
provide free tickets for our older 
students. The pupils reported an 
entertaining programme. Seniors 
wrote letters thanking the mer- 
chants and the Kinsmen Club for 


their kindness. 


During the interview between the| {6 


saw each team winning one game 
and losing one. Peterborough 

rough B 
defeated 


OSD. defeated Peterborough B. 
Our boys enjoyed the tournament 
and gained good deal of experience 
from it. 


O.S.D. Pupils Entertain 
Senior Citizen’s Club 

Entertainment for the monthly 
meeting of the Senior Citizens of 
Belleville Club held in the Kiwanis 
Centre on Wednedsay evening, April 
4th, was provided by the rhythm 
band of the O8.D. 1V Senior Class 
under the direction of Mr. Ken 
Graham. 

President Fred Cook introduced 
Mr. J. G. Demeza, superintendent 
of the school who spoke briefly on 
the work of the school and the part 
that rhythm work plays in it. Mr. 
Graham then accompanied the 
rhythm band in two numbers: “The 
Wedding of the Painted Doll” and 
the “Teddy Bear's Picnic.” Two 
choral speaking numbers were then 
presented by the pupils, “God Our 
Loving Father" and “The Wood- 
pecker.” 

Mr, Cook, the president expres- 
sed the appreciation of the Club to 
the pupils. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


out and tried not to let us see them. 
If a person saw it, he wrote on a slip, 
what was in the stew and also the 
number. We had a lot of fun with 
them. At last there was Rocky Road 
to Dublin. The boys chose the girls 
for their partner and made a circle. 
There were three circles. We went 
around when the lights went off, we 
looked for our partner and 
and squatted down. A couple were 
out when they were too slow squat- 
ting. 

Mr. Demeza went on the stage and 
talked to us about prizes. He. gave 
them to those who won the games. 
I didn’t win anything but I had a 
good time there. We sang. “God 
Save the Queen.” We went out to 
the residence from the auditorium. 

—Robert Hillman, 2A. 


The Trip to Toronto 

Last March 10th the senior girls 
left here for Toronto at eight o'clock 
in the morning. We went with some 
of the teachers by the city bus. We 
stopped at Port Hope for lunch for 
a few minutes. We met the Trenton 
and Quinte pupils at the cafe. We 
left there. 

As soon as we arrived in Toronto, 
the girls looked at the houses, 
grounds and buildings. We stopped 
at the King Edward Hotel. We 
waited until we had registered. We 
met the Napanee girls. Lyla Gar- 
nett, Marlene Caldwell, Lillian Klu- 
ba and I went to an elevator with a 
man. He carried our suitcases. Our 


‘met |thirty miles from Belleville 


fore we left the hotel. At 8:30 we 
went to see the Sportsman’s show at 
the exhibition. We the 
seals, dogs, excercises and swimm- 
ing. I was very weary watching 
them. After that we visited the 
other things. We returned to the 
hotel. At 12:00 ten girls watched 
television. Lyla and I went to see 
{t for fifteen minutes. Lyla and I 
slept because we were weary. I 
awoke at 9:30 am. Marlene, Lyla. 
Miss Fox’ and I went to breakfast 
together. We bought books and 
cards, I met my friend who came 
from New Liskeard. 

We went on the subway from 
Queen St. to Eglington. We retum- 
ed from Eglington to King St. We 
had something to eat at a restaur- 
ant. After that, we brought our 
suitcases and waited the 
teachers came. We were ready to 
leave. 

‘We stopped at Port Hope. We 
paid Miss Wilbur because she 
bought little cans of ice cream. We 
ate them in the bus. My left hand 
was cold when it held the can be 
cause it was cold so I put my mitt 
on my hand. 

We arrived here at 6:00 o'clock. 
We had a lot of fun. 

—Sheilagh Kerr, 4B Sr. 


Boys’ Volleyball Team Visits 
Peterborough 

At four p.m. ten boys went 1 
Peterborough in Mr, B. Williams 
and Mr. Demeza’s cars, In Mr. 
Williams’ car were Alan Ogawa. 
Robert Hillman, Brian Meany, Dav- 
id Legue and Donald Sattler. In 
Mr. Demeza’s car were Keith Dors- 
chner, Andre Bourget, Kenneth 
Searson, Harold Bradley and 1 
We left O.S8.D. About went e 
Mr. 
William's car had a fiat tire s 
Alan Ogawa helped him change the 
tire then we went on to Peteborousb. 
We arrived eterborough and we 
went to see th@lift locks. We read 
a plaque on the tower which wld 
us how the locks lift the boats and 
other things about the lock. Then 
we went to the cafe. After awhile 
Mr. Demeza showed us many dil- 
ferent factories. They were a print 
shop, Quaker Oats, Westclock Watch. 
Johnson Outboard Motors and 
others. We were ready then to 60 
to a cafe. I ate beef tenderloin 
steak, pumpkin ple and drank § 
chocolate shake. Some of the boys 
had plenty of supper and we wert 
full, We left the cafe and went 
the Y.M.C.A. We played volleyball 
against the Y.M.C.A. of Peter” 
borough. O.8.D. felt a little strange 
there. The volleyball tournament 
was a three game round robin, The 
OD. won one and lost three. We 
improved playing volleyball in the 
last game. Then we went to the 
store, ate ice cream sundaes and 
we went back to O.S.D. We arrived 
at OSD. at eleven: thirty p.m 
‘We had a good trip to Peterborough 
from Belleville. —Glen Skinkle, 


ey 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 2) 


shirt and tle. We went to Rochester 
School for tne Deaf and I saw many 
deaf boys and girls. I did not see 
Gary Makarchuk. My father and I 
went for a ride in a boat. My mother 
and Darilyn went to the Drug store. 
They bought some things. Darilyn 
wanted to go to a cafe. We bought a 
cocoanut and dates. My Aunt Flo- 
rence told me that we would go to 
Uncle Jim’s place. Aunt Florence 
came to the car. She gave me a. 
new pair of socks. My mother and 
father were surprised because I got 
a lettcr from my Grandmother. She 
gave me five dollars. The customs 
man came and talked to my father. 
He asked my father some questions 
about us. We enjoyed our trip. 
—Annabeelle Cronk, 3A. 


My Father’s Trip to Brasil 

My father went,in an airplane to 
Brazil from Ottawa! Brazil is in South 
America. He stayed for four weeks in 
Brazil.I think he liked to see the, 
cities in Brazil. He bought a pretty 
new belt for me. I was very happy to 
get a belt from Brazil. I showed it to 
the teachers. They liked it, too. I wish 
I could go to see Brazil, too. My 
father came back to Ottawa from 
Brazil on February 24. I think he told 
my family all about Brazil. I shall 
ask him about Brazil when I go home. 
—Patrica How, 3A. 


Residence News 

We have some new mattresses and 
beds in the Girl's Residence. The 
boys changed the old mattresses and 
beds. After dinner we went to the 
residence. We were surprised to see 
the beds, The girls made the beds. 
Mrs. Boyd told us to hurry because It 
was time to go to school. 

Mrs, Moore told Annabelle, Pau- 
line and June that she wanted them 
to help her watch the girls for one 
week. They sald, “All right. Mrs, 
Moore was very sick and she went to 
the hospital in Belleville. All of the 
girls were very sorry for her. Mrs. 
Moore phoned to Mrs. 

Mrs. Graham told the housemothers 
that Mrs. Moore was sick and she 
was staying in the hospital. The 
housemothers were sorry for her 
They told the girls that Mrs. Moore 
would not come to the residence be- 
cause she was sick. She stayed away 
for one week. We were very happy 
when Mrs. Moore came back to 
school. She is better now. 

—Lee Hunter, 3A. 


My Father’s Death 
On February 15, my father died 
at Sunnybrook hospital. My mom and 
my Aunt Laura went to the hospital 
and the nurse told them that my 
fsther died that morning at 8:45 
o'clock. They were shocked about 
my father’s death. They went back 
home. 
Mother telephoned to Mr. Demeza 
so I went home on the train. 
On Saturday, February 17, we went 
to the Puneral Home. I saw my 
father in his coffin. There were 
many lovely flowers at the Funeral 
Home. The minister read the Bible. 
We were very sad. Five men carried 
the coffin into the hearse. About 
leven cars went back home. I saw 
many cookies and three cakes from 
frends and other people. I thank- 
ed them. 
—Patsy Smith, 3A Int. 


Our Party at the Baptist Church 


On February 18 after supper 
some of the boys and girls could 
Rot go to see the movies at school 
because we had a nice party at the 
Baptist church. We went to the 
Baptist church in seven cars at 
7:30 o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. Demeza 
came to the Baptist church too. 
One of the men told the deaf boys 
8nd girls to look and find some Va- 
lentine candies hidden around the 
basement. We played games and 
had fun, Some of boys and girls 


Rev. Mr. Daniels and ‘the other 
People for the nice party. 
—Jack Cyopeck, 3A: 


GEOGRAPHY 
Mr. E, Vaprr 


The Fishermen 

The fishermen live near the water. 
They may fish in the ocean, sea, or 
lake. The fishermen who live near 
the ocean have big boats. They fish 
for many days. They buy food, rope, 
nets, knives, gasoline, warm clothes, 
rubbers‘and boats in the “fish town” 

When they come,to a place where 
they are: going to \ft, they lower 
a drag “Wet. They|fish for many 
days. Sometimes they catch no fish. 
If they catch fish they work very 
hard. They put the cod fish on ice 
in the boat. They clean the fish. 
When they get back:to the port, 
they unload the fish. The fish is 
salted and put out to dry. They sell 
the fish to a dealer. The dealer 
takes the fish to a factory where 
they are filleted. Some fish is can- 
ned and shipped to other cities, 
The fish that ts left, after the fillet, 
is cut and pressed and ground into 
fish mcal. The fish is used as chic- 
ken feed and plant food. 

Some fishermen make a lot of 
money but they must work very 
hard. Frank Stagg, 4A. 


Life in Iceland 


In the far north, between North 
America and Europe is the Island of 
Iceland. Iceland doesn't have even 
enough ice for skating. 

There is an air base near the 
Reykjavik. Most of the houses are 
ike our own, but some are old 
fashioned. 

Some women wear long black 
skirts and braided head-dresses and 
shawls, the others dress Uke the 
women here. 

Iceland has mountains, volcanos 
and rock, over most of the island. 
The people live near the sea coast. 
The people work at fishing and 
raising sheep. There is no night 
from May to August. It is so light 
you can read a book at night. The 
people do not have a railroad, so 
people travel by planes, buses and 
boats. 

—Bruce Eynon, 4A. 


7 
Jack Miner 

Jack Miner lived just a few miles 
north of Lake Erle ina village 
named Kingsville. He loved the 
woods, flowers, birds, sun, and 
‘resh air. He loved birds so much 
that he didn’t only feed thousands 
of them but told people all over this 
continent about protecting birds. 

When he grew,up, he still loved 
birds. Very early in his life, he was 
interested in the Canada Goose. He 
had many of them on his farm. 

On one shooting trip 8 big goose 
fell with a broken wing. Jack,care- 
fully bandaged the broken wing and 
took it home. This goose had @ 
brother with the flock. When the 
geese went north in May, his bro- 
ther gave up going with them be- 
cause he wanted to live on the farm 
with his lame brother. Jack called 
them David ard Jonathan. David 
tried to get Jonathan to ‘fly. For 
seven years they lived with Jack 
Miner. 

One morning when Jack looked 
out the window he saw Jonathan 
lying dead on the snow. When he 
saw the tracks in the snow he knew 
what happened. A big owl had 
attacked the geese in the night. 
‘All the geese that had their wings 
clipped with David ran to hide un- 
der the trees. But Jonathan who 
could fly went out to fight with the 
owl, but inthe night he was killed. 
Jack set a trap and caught the owl 


eee ue Jack Miner used his 
u for feeding and protecting 

the birds that came to live ir 
him. David lived on the farm with 
Jack until his wings were better and 
then died. Jack never forgot his Da- 
vid and Jonathan whom he loved 
so much. —June Rundle, 4A. 


Farming Long ago 

The first man worked very hard 
on the farm. He had no machinery 
to do his work. He hunted fish and 
other things for his food. He had 
to tame some of the wild animals 
and take them to his place to make 
his work easier. : 


In the Old Testament of the]? 


Bible it tells about Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob who had herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep. David looked 
after sheep. The brothers of Joseph 
sold him to a slave man going to 
Egypt. In Egypt they grew grain, 
The men found that things will 
grow in the damp and rich ground 
along the river Nile. So he made 
furrows with just a stick and scat- 
tered the seeds in them. The farmer 
didn’t travel with his animals be- 
cause he was looking after the 
crops, he had put in the ground, 
In Babylonia men found that 
grain and food grew good along 
rivers. In Egypt and Babylonia men 
began to settle down and farm. 
The people began living together in 
villages, —Bruce Williams, 4A. 


Coal Mining 
Mines are usually found between 
the hills, The space between two 
hills ts called “A Valley”. In the 


valley, both the town and the mine|’ 


are made. There is a big hole. It 
is very deep, The elevator in the 
shaft takes the men down in the 
mine. The coal is found in layers 
in the ground. The men use ma- 
chine picks ‘and shovels to get the 
coal into the small cars and then 
take the coal up in the elevator to 
the top of the ground, At the tip- 
ple, other ‘men sort the coal and 
load it into cars on a big train. 
The coal then goes to factories and 
homes, The mine is very dangerous. 
Some of the men die or sometimes 
zet hurt. They have to be careful. 
They make much money. 

—Billy O'Neill, 4A. 


Mexico 


Mexico Is a country in North 
America. The country to the north 
of Mexico’ is United States. To the 
east there is the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean Sea. +e 

In the lowlands near the Ocean 
the weather is warm and wet, 

In the south eastern part of Mex- 
leo there Hved tribes of Indians 
called “Mayans.” Where Mexico 
city is now there lived many Aztec 
tribes. One was called the Mexico 
and their city was called Teno- 
chtitlan but the Spaniards -called 
It Mexico. 

The Mexican women grind wet 
corn into flour. The flour is call- 
ed “metate.” They roll meat, 
cheeseschile and hot spices in the 
tortillas and bake them. They call 
them “enchilade.” Mexican Indians 
thought that corn was a gift'of God. 
They grow pineapples, bananas, or- 
anges. etc. The Mexicans eat and 
drink much chocolate. Their foods 
are very good for you. 

Both the men and women wear 
home-made leather sandals but 
many, where it is very warm, go in 
their barefeet. 

—Lawrence Armes, 4A. 


Lumbering in Our Province 

In Ontario there are many beau- 
tiful forests. We must have lumber 
for new houses. The lumber must 
come from the forests, 

Every winter many men go to the 
forests with axes to cut the wood, 
Big tractors and trucks draw the 
logs to a lake or a river and are 
floated down the stream. Sometimes 


that night. 


was able 


the king not like Daniel. They 
could not find anything wrong with 
him. They thought gnd thought. 
These men went to the king and 
asked him to have everyone wor- 
ship the king, and not their own 
God, The king told them that he 
would throw them to some lions if 
they did not worship the king. 


Daniel knew what they were try- 
ing to do to him. But each day, he 
kneeled, three times and prayed. * 


The men came and found Daniel 
praying to his God. They told the 
king. The king felt very sad because 
he liked him. The Hons did not hurt 
Daniel, The next day, the king ask- 
ed everyone to worship Daniel's God 
and our God. 

—Mary Ann Oare, 4A. 


Farming Today 

‘The farms of today are large. The 
farmer grows grain, corn, tomatoes, 
tobacco and hay. The farmer has 
some cows and some calves, The milk 
Js sold to dairies, He milks the cows 
in the morning and at night every 
day. Every twelve hours he has to 
milk cows. The farmer goes to bed 
early at night because he gets up 
early in the morning. 


In the summer the farmer mowes 
the hay and?rakes it. The farmer 
bales the hay#He puts the bales of 
hay in the barn for the winter, 
After the hay 1s put away, he waits, 
for the wheat to get hard. The 
farmer cuts and threshes the wheat. 
The wheat 1s stored in the granary 
for use in the winter time. 

In the Autumn the farmer cuts 
the corn, The farmer puts:the corn 
onto the wagon and draws it to the 
barn, The corn is put into a silo 
filler that puts the corn into the 
silo for winter feed. 

In the wintér the farmer uses a 
chain-saw ta cut trees for the stove 
and furnace-In the house. He cleans 
the wheat with poison for planting 
the field in the spring. 

In early spring the farmer makes 
maple syrup from sap. He catches 
the sap in pails on the sides of maple 


tree. The sap is boiled to make - 


maple: syrup. *The farmer brings 
maple syrup to the market and sells 
it. 
I would like to be a farmer, 
—Larry Jakeman, 4A. 


Bruce of Scotland 

A long tme ago the king of Scot- 
land was Robert Bruce. He was brave 
and wise. 

The king of England led his army 
to try to defeat Robert Bruce. The 
king of England defated him in six 
battles. 


After the last battle, Robert Bruce 
lay in an old barn, It was raining 
and cold. He watched a spider try- 
ing to make a web. The spider tried 
six times and did not make it, Robert 
Bruce thought the spider was the 
same as he, he had tried six times. 
But the spider tried again and made 
it, 

Bruce thought that he would try 
again. He tried again-and defeated 
the king of England. 

The story tells us that if at first 
you don’t succeed try, try again. 


they are bound together into rafts 


—Bruce Gregory, 4A. 
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Words Make us Human 
(Continued from page 1) 


ulary’ you must plan to do two 
things: to increase the number of 

you .can use, and to train 
the work you require of 


‘words 
them to do 


ol-words is probably the best single 
of high intelligence. More 
important—and much more encour- 
the fact that building up 
a large workable vocabulary helps 
The more 
and the 
‘more exactly you are able to under- 
stand and use them, the better you 


indication 

aging—is 

flevelop intelligence. 
“words you know, then, 


can think about your problems. 


THE CANADIAN 


these distant places, and before we 
are brought back to reality, we may 
have had a minute's hunting or 
fishing in some distant land. 


For some years, countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand haye 
illustrated on their. stamps some 
form of their wildlife. Such animals 
as the koala and platypus of Aus- 
tralia, the pied fantail and apterix, 
birds of New Zealand, always gave 
a thrill when first viewed on the 
stamps. Strange-looking creatures 
with yet stranger names, but por- 
traying a little of the wildlife in 
these countries. 


In 1851, Canada issued its first 
postage stamps, and as the beaver 


eh EE 


Search for Stone Pillars 
and Rock-Walled Pits 


Lands and Forests Minister Clare 
E. Mapledoram ts issuing intsruc- 
tions to pilots of the Division of Air 
Service and to Fish and Wildlife Di- 


A Springtime Wish 


‘pring! 

When the fleeting days of April 
Are a-wing, 

And the air is sweet and knowing 

Where the hidden buds are growing 

And the merry winds are going 
Wandering! 


O, to be a robin 
With a nest 
Built upon the budding branches— 
East or West! 
Just to swing and sway and dangle 
Far from earth and all its tangle, 
Joining the gay bird-jangle, 

With a zest. 


‘A good vocabulary increases one’s 


not o1 emblematic but used 
chances of success in business, in- bed nly 


O, to be a robin 
then as a medium of exchange, it 


vision officials and others who may 


Just to sing! 
dustry or trade. It is hard to single) ~~ appropriate that it be portrayed travel through this area to look ie Nol to boos’ tee pain Oh hating 
cout one vocation in which the use tamp. After pillars or pits and report their find- anythi 
out one age does not play « large|0n the first S-penny staman ings to Prof. J. F. Mcliwraith. no-| , Anuthing— 


this early beginning, it was not until 
1946 (ninety-five years later) that 
one gazed upon another wildife 
picture on our postage stamps. 
History. agriculture, famous men 
and buildings, yes, but nothing of 
our wildlife for nearly a century. 
Seeing wildlife portrayed on stamps 
of other countries during those 


Just to race the foremost swallow 

Over hill and over hollow— 

And the joy of life to follow 
Through the Spring. 


—IsaseL Ecctestong Mackay. 


ted anthropologist. Prof. McIiwraith 
already has carried out preliminary 
surveys of the strange structures 
and plans to go back to excavate the 
pits this summer. 

MacMillan's finds are divided in- 
to two parts, pits and pillars. 
ing the shoreline and cutting trails 


or business records show that those 
who reach the top are those who 
know the most words. Skilled work- 
ers know more words than unskilled. 


hills and dangerous shoals abound- 
ing. Few white men have ever 


INCREASING YOUR WORD 
IMPROVES YOUR 
SCHOOL WORK, MAKES STUDY- 
AND RAISES YOUR 


POWER 


years, one-wonders what people in 
far-off lands thought we had in this 
Canada of ours. 


Then, in 1946, a seven-cent air- 
mail stamp was issued illustrating 


for the paper company by which he 
is employed, MacMillan came upon 
the first of the pits, built at what he 
terms the “third water level” of 
Lake Superior about 24 feet above 
the present water level. 


thoroughly “prospected” the shore- 
line. There are hundreds of tiny har- 
bours and beaches at intervals and, 
while the only practical means of 
reaching them is by boat, even boats 


There are various ways of increas- 
ing word power. One good method 
combines vocabulary building with 
improvement in reading. Look up 
meanings of new words in which 


have a hard time getting in to shore. 
But one of the best means of sur- 
veying the general area, the Depart- 
ment believes, is from the alr. With 


a Canada goose in flight. A beauti- 
ful stamp, bringing to mind at once 
that this bird was native to Canada, 
and might offer splendid recreation 


The pits are roughly 11 feet long 
and nine feet wide, the excavation 
being about two feet deep with a 


you are already interested. If you 
run across such words while reading, 
do not stop reading, but put a light 
mark near the words so that you 
may find them quickly, when you 


for the sportsman. 


From 1946 to 1949 we again suf- 


fered series of famous men, ships, 
forts, etc., 
coloured ten-cent stamp appeared 


but, in 1950 a brown 


surrounding stone wall about # foot 
or more higher around them. In a 
stretch of 40 to 50 miles of one of 
the most Isolated parts of Ontario 
he found about 50. 


on an off-shore 


planes passing over almost daily and 
pilots and observers alerted on what 
to look for, the Minister believes 
more of the pits or pillars may be 
spotted and marked for future sur- 
vey from the ground. 


have finished reading. Look up the Subsequently, 
meanings of the words and write 
them down at once in a permanent 
notebook. Then use the words at 
every opportunity. UNTIL YOU 
HAVE USED THEM YOU DO NOT 
KNOW THEM. Review your word 


portraying an Indian woman hang- 
ing up beaver pelts to dry, The 
stretched pelts appeared extra large 
in the picture. However, the stamp 
was welcomed, as it attempted to 
tell the world of our fur industry. 
Again, in 1951, there came the one 


island, he found four stone pillars 
about six fect high, of excellent 
dry-wall construction, and another 
on the shore opposite, 


Through the years since he found 


Who built the cairns or pillars 
frankly puzzles Prof. MclIlwraith. 
he admits. He photographed them 
and measured them and sent the 
results to experts in . Copenhagen, 
since Norse relics were found at 


list 


then use them again. 


at definite times every few 
weeks. If you find you have forget- 
ten some of them, relearn them and 


Increasing your vocabulary in the) 
field of your interest will have se-| 
veral exciting effects. You will find 
reading more interesting than it was 
before. You will become able to. 
read more and more deeply in your 
field. You will become better equip-| 
ped to think about your work. for | 
your increased vocabulary will make | 
it possible for you to have ideas! 
which éould not possibly have come| 
to you when your word power was 
limited. While all this is going on, 


dollar ‘Fisherman’, picturing a 
fisherman lifting a net full of fish, 
and advertising our fishing industry. 
In 1952, another seven-cent airmail 


issue appeared depicting a Canada 
goose in flight. 


These occasional wildlife stamps, 


during the years, appear to have 
had the desired effect on the public, 
for in 1953, in recognition of the 
National 
series of wildlife stamps was issued. 
‘The polar bear, the moose and the 


Wildlife Week, a special 


bighorn sheep were much appre- 


‘ciated, even if the bear was slightly 
off colour. 


‘The first series was so 


you are learning many new words! popular that the Post Office Depart- 
which are useful in everyday work. | ment announced shortly after the 


Thus, you can see THAT YOUR | issue was put on the market that it 


READING ABILITY, YOUR Vi 

CABULARY AND YOUR AB 

TO THINK ALL IMPROVE’ TO-| 

GETHER. What part of your edu-! 

cation could be more important? 
—The Iowa Hawkeye 


CANADA'S WILDLIFE 
STAMPS H 


Most of us enjoy gazing at pictures | 
because from them we gain a certain 
amount of recreation and knowledge. 
Since the last war, with photography 
gaining in every respect, it has be-| 
come increasingly apparent that a} 
good picture educates as much as | 
many minutes of reading. Especially | 
is this so in the fleld of advertising. | 
Such importance has been placed | 
on the photograph that during the: 
20th century many countries of the} 
world have portrayed local, scenes 
on their postage stamps rather than 
just the head of their rulers. 
Postage stamps, although rela- 
tively a new development, were first 
issued in the year 1840 and give us, 
in most cases, a pictorial history of 
@ country, Geography, science, in- 
dustry,-commerce and other subjects 
are spread before our eyes on the 
face of a country’s stamps. From 
these little bits of paper we are able 
to make a mental picture of each of 


ould issue stamps each year in re- 


cognition of Wildlife Week. 


True to their word, another wild- 
life series was issued in 1954, depic- 
ting a walrus and a beaver (blue). 


, During this same year. a fifteen- 


cent stamp picturing a gannet in 
flight was issued. The designs were 
very pleasing to the eye, and gave 
the world further information on 
Canadian wildlife. 

Up to the time of writing in 1955, 
there have been two more issues de- 
picting a musk-ox and whooping 
crane. The whooping crane stamp 
portrays a pair of them in graceful 
flight. and reminds us just how 
scarce these beautiful birds have be- 
come. 


It is hoped that the future will 
see many more stamps which will 
portray some form of our wildlife, 
and in its own way help to make us 
a little more mindful of the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 


—Sylva. 


I can: I'll try. 

Short words two. of letters three: 
Yet on these hang thy destiny— 
Success awaits that girl. or boy. 
Whose motto is “I can; I'll try!" 


—Fanny L. Fancuer. 


them, he has taken several miner- 
alogists and geologists to the scene. 
Finally, Prof. McIlwraith heard a- 
bout them and went in for a preli- 
minary survey. The pillars are on 
solid rock and according to the an- 
thropologist there isn't much point 
im excavating around them since 
any artifacts left behind would have 
been blown away by the high winds 
years ago. 

The pits, however, are something 
else again. Under the rocky boul- 
ders in and around them, chances 
are that someone dropped tools, 
bones or odds and ends which could 
be identified. 

So far as is known, no one ever 
has photographed the pits from the 
air. Are they in any sort of regular 
pattern? That's what pilots of the 
Ontario Division of Air Service will 
try to determine in their regular 
patrol flights over the area. 


There are problems, however. Can 
they be seen from the air against 
the background of similar boulders? 
At frequent intervals, pilots follow 
the shoreline from Sault Ste. Marie 
to the Head of the Lakes, flying al- 
most directly over the small har- 
bours and streams near which the 
pits have been found. Yet/none has 
reported secing them from the air. 
Now, however, they know what to 
look for and the Department of 
Lands and is anxious to find out 
more about the pits and airns. 


Commerical fishermen on Lake 
Superior are also being asked by the 
Hon. Mr. Mapledoram to help in the 
search, although generally the fish- 
ermen are kept busy at their own 
work and haven't much time for on- 
shore prospecting. 


While the exact location of the 


| pits and pillars has not been divulg- 


ed to the public for fear the sites 
might be disturbed unwittingly, 
marked maps have been distributed 
to Department officials. 

‘The shores of Lake Superior are 
generally rough with high granite 


Beardmore which Isn't too far away. 
They reported that there was 
nothing in Norse history to indicate 
that the Vikings had built anything 
lke them. There is nothing in Can- 
adian Indian culture to show that 
the early Indians built such pits. 
Nor is it likely that the Eskimo ever 
got that far south. They are not 
bonfire pits built by wandering 
tourist. They are much too large 
and few tourists ever have been 8- 
long that rocky coast. Prof. Mc 
Uwraith thinks, but Is't sure, that 
they might have been built as long 
as 10,000 years ago, soon after the 
recesston of the enormous Ice cap 
which once covered this area. 

Prof. McIlwraith is sure they are 
not “defence” pits because of thelr 
location on the one-time beaches. 
Any native defenders would have 
been foolish, he thinks, to build 
such defences where they could 
have been attacked from the hills 
behind. Nor does he think it likely 
that they were bujlt as duck oF 
game hides or as ting pits for 
the copper workers wit, many years 
ago, worked native deposits of cop- 
per into tools and weapons. 


Meanwhile, Department em 
Ployees are being asked not to ¢x- 
cavate or otherwise interfere with 
the pits or pillars but simply to re- 
port their location. McMillan say 
thcre may be many others along the 
shoreline and, farther back, perhaps 
still others in better repair. Those . 
so far discovered have been mostly 
on exposed beaches, free of vest 
tation. Are there more back in the 
vast areas of bushland which have 
been so covered with growth 
that haven't yet been seen? 


The Department or Lands and 
Forests feels it can help a grest 
deal in carrying out further survey? 
along the tsolated Lake Superior 
coast. The Department's best “bush 
detectives” are now on the trail. 


—Ontario Department of Lands 
Forests. 
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A Recipe for Comfortable Living 
With the Deaf Child - 


By Dr. and Mas, 


Most of us have baked a cake. We 
know that certain basic ingredients 
go into the batter. We may vary the 
amounts to suit our taste but the 
basic materials must be there. So it 
is with certain important factors 
which help us to Hve—comfortably 
with our deaf children. The first 
and most important of these is 
acceptance. To me, it means exactly 
what it says. I accept the child and 
the deafness, and I accept them 
both fully and without reservation. 
This acceptance did not come to us 
in the first week or the first month. 
It took time, and that brings us to 
another factor. Time is the blender 
of all these ingredients. At first we 
set a goal for ourselves. As an ex- 
ample, we expected certain things 
of Marsha within a given time—say 
three months. More often than not 
they didn’t take place, so we would 
set another time limit. Before long 
we found that the mere passage of 
time was all that was necessary 80 
long as we kept working, in the 
meantime, on the particular pro- 
blem at hand. . 


Love is another factor. It is not 
enough to say to ourselves: “I love 
chtid 


tell her we love her. Now she 

us that she loves us. Our lbve 
pressed in many ways and it 

these many expressions that we 
shown Marsha our words are no! 
idle. Closely related to love are two 
other important factors— effort and 
patience. It is necessary to go to the 
dictionary to get the true meaning 
of the word “effort.” One definition 
reads; “A voluntary exertion of 
power, strenuous endeavor, attempt, 
achievement.” The word order 
seems logical. First there must be 
the voluntary desire, then the great 
athmpt, and finally the achieve- 
ment. If effort is mixed with 
Patience I think we can see the re- 
sult will be gratifying. It means, of 
course, repeating the same thing a 
thousand times and never giving it 
3 thought. Patience, we might say. 
is the leavening agency which holds 
our cake up and gives it form. 

To return to the recipe for living 
comfortably with the deaf child, it 
is difficult to list important factors 
in any order. As in putting our cake 
together, all the ingredients are 
blended. So it 1s with our factors. 
Talking is very important and yet I 
seem to have it last. Still, there is 
lite point in mentioning it if we 
haven't succeeded with our other 
ingredients. We are told to talk. 
talk, talk. That is just what it 
means. Talk to the child until he 
knows that your face is his fountain 
of all that makes fe meaningful 
and beautiful. Talk to your family 
and friends, keep it up until you 
actually belleve what you say. Talk 

teachers and other professional 
People: talk to other parents of deaf 
children; talk to anyone who is in- 
terested. 


Pioitd that our batter is all mixed, 
ie are ready for the flavoring—the 
le of vanilla which we call a sense 
h humor. Some of the things that 
weet daily are very funny. When 
ie can see that humor and really 
‘ugh. we feel better, Marsha has a 
Bood sense of humor and enjoys a 


GrorcE FLAXMAN 


Joke. This probably came about be- 
cause at some crisis, which we con- 
sidered a matten of life and death, 
we saw somethi™ ahd started 
laughing. If we can laugh at our- 
selves, and teach our deaf children 
soe the same, we will all be better 
off. 

T believe that all we have said was 
summarized very simply in the 
opening prayer. “God grant me the 
serenity to accept the things I can- 
not change.” To us this refers to 
our child's deafness, with all it im- 
plies. “Courage to change the 
things I can." To us, this means 
helping our child to leam to com- 
municate with her fellow-man. “And 
the wisdom to know the difference.” 
To us, this means guidance in 
knowing which path to take for our 
child. 

The parent of a deaf child has an 
exciting role to play in teaching that 
child about the world in which he 
lives, It ts a challenge. and fortun- 
ately it is a challenge, which can be 
met successfully. 


Reprinted from the Utah Eagle. 


Facts, Opinions and 
Conclusions Concerning the 
Licensing of Deaf Drivers 
Assembled by 


CiareNce D. O'Connor. Superinten- 
dent 


Lexington School for the Deaf, 
N.Y. C, 


A considerable number of studies 
have been made in the United Sta- 
tes during the past twenty years 
concerning the above question. 


General studies indicate: 
1. That impairment of hearing does 
not seem to be an important con- 


tributing cause of automobile acci- 
dents 


2. That the deaf as a group are 
very careful drivers 


3. That their accident record is 
exceptionally good 


4. That Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors and others responsible for the 
licensing of deaf drivers do not re- 
gard deaf drivers as any particular 
hazard 

5. That by far the greater number 
of warning signals are received 
through the eyes. 


This statement was advanced in a 
study made by the AAA. who 
found that 97% of warning signals 


; Were visually received. 


CMPIRE DAY 


A Message from the Minister of Education 


UNUKE MOST EMPIRES of earlier ages, the British Common- 

wealth and Empire, of which all Canadians are proud to be 
members, is founded not on force, not on arrogant power, but on 
human understanding, on sentiment largely, and on common 


interests 


When our Queen Elizabeth, with her husband, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, spent fhree weeks in Nigeria early this year, they 
were met everywhere with tumultuous, enthusiastic acclaim, even 
when they attended church which they do every Sunday. Nor 
did they overlook the leper colony, but brought cheer and com- 
fort to the unfortunate inmates of that place too. Our Queen 
realizes her responsibility for the welfare of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire of which she is the symbolic Head, and 
she never fails in the least of her many and onerous duties. 


In February of this year. Sir Anthony Eden, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. paid a brief and a particularly pleasant visit to 
the Capital of Canada. While here he stat id that there are no 
problems between Britain and Canada. Made up, as both our 
countries are, of citizens of many races working together in 
harmony and in peace. there is between us that bond of affec- 
tionate adherence to those well-tried British Institutions upon 


which rests, as we all realize. that real freedom which we cherish. | 


So I ask that, on Empire Day, which is also known as Citizen- 
ship Day, the teachers of Ontario discuss with the young people 
in our schools those principles of Citizenship upon which the 


peace, the happiness. tl 
of Canada depend 


Ontario Department of Education. 
February 15. 1956 


he freedom, and the welfare of the citizens} 


W.J. Dunlop 


Minister of Education. 


Number 8 


BIRD TRADES 
The swallow is 2 mason, 
And underneath the eaves 
He build a nest} and plasters it 
With mud and hay and¢leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best; 

High on the branches of tHf€ tree 
She hangs her cosy nest, 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners: 
Some build upon the ground: 
And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 
—Selected. 


6. That hearing aids do not neces- 
sarily correct a hearing loss while 
driving inasmuch as most people 
wearing hearing alds turn them off 
while the car is in motion due to 
noise and other disturbances 


7. That in general the only addi- 
tional requirement for licensing deaf 
drivers by the Motor Vehicle Bu- 
reau is that deaf drivers’ cars be 
equipped with one inside and one 
or two outside rear view mirrors. 


The fellowing- are some of the 
specific «! ‘ies which reveal the 
fact thac .he deaf as 4 group, are 
excellent drivers: * 


1. In a speech at the Ilinois Assoe- 
tation of the Deaf @n October 22, 
1954, Mr. J. Stannard Baker, Direc- 
tor of Research and Development, 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, stated that deaf drivers 
appeared to be in only one accident 
out of thousands. This favorable 
record may be due to both over- 
compensation by the deaf driver 
because Of his deafness and a lack 
of interest by the deaf driver in 
“Flashy” or fast driving. 


2. In an article published in Red- 
book magazine, oruary, 1949 “ 
Always Happens Somebody Else", 
written by Joseph Jy Dinneen, stud- 
ies of 1.400.000 drivers made by 
psychologists revealed some queer 
things about drivers, one being for 
instance, that the deaf driver is 
likely to be the safest and most 
careful driver. 


3. In an article published in Ford 
Times in March, 1948, written by 
Arthur H. Lewis. he analyzed the 
statistics secured from the records 
of Mr. T. Elmer Transeau. In this 
study in which 3,000,000 drivers 
were examined, 3,000 were deaf. 
None of the deaf drivers was invol- 
ved in any fatal accident and none 
was involved in a reportable acci- 
dent of any kind involving personal 
injuries for a period of nine years. 


4. In a study made by the National 
| Association of the Deaf in 1953, 
based on the 1950 United States 
Report of Motor Vehicle Accident 
Rates. it was noted ‘that drivers 
that are not deaf have more than 
four times as many accidents as do 
drivers who are deaf. 


/5, Mr. Basil R. Creighton, Assistant 
Executive Director, American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, very kindly secured from 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau Directors 
| of 27 states and 6 Canadian provin- 
| ces, statements cocerning their atti- 
tudes toward deaf drivers and spe- 
| cial requirements for licensing of the 
| deat. 


Agriculture & Mechanics 
Shop 


Mr. J. W. Hopcson 


Last November we were pleased 
to discuss the horticultural activi- 
ties in which our class had been 
engaged. Now with a busy Winter 
behind us we look forward to work- 
ing again on the beautification of 
our grounds. 


To merely list the many projects 
upon which we were engaged is not 
always indicative of the size or dif- 
ficulty of the task. nor of the vast 
amount of learning and experience 
gained in all the operations. 


May we not only list the larger 
and more important projects but 
also give an idea of the quantity of 
some materials involved. You may 
note that once again the majority 
of the projects were built to serve on 
the school campus. A partial list of 
those completed in the last five 
months shows another large “Ju- 
ngle Gym" for the young boys play 
area, an “Ocean Waves” for the 
Residence, four picnic tables, Junior 
four park benches, two ornamental 
directional signs. two more sets of 
bridgework to suspend the basket- 
ball backboards, four asbestos mats 
for Household Science, three colour 
process boxes for Business Practice, 
two omamental porch railing sets, 
two dozen stanchion brackets for 
the farm. a galvanized iron vege- 
table-scrubber drainage tank for 
the kitchen. tank for washing fluo- 
rescent light fixtures, a garden 
wheelbarrel, six coffee tables, five 
metal step ladders. six kitchen 
stools, four.ornamental name signs, 
two 2-wheeled farm bag-trucks. two 
units of porch and step railing. 
several dishes and trays of pounded 
copper, galvanized iron boxes, dust 
pans. candle holders. flash-card 
holder, and a wide variety of repair 
projects for school. farm. residences 
and heating plant. 


‘The “Jungle Gym” alone contains 
over four hundred feet of pipe which 
was cut into over one hundred 
pieces and reassembled with over 
eight hundred inches of welding 


The fact that we used over a 
thousand feet of stock in the form 
ot rods, flat. angle and channel iron. 
‘and expended over twenty cylinders 
of oxygen and acetylene indicates 
the scope and extent of our activity. 

During the winter a Miracle 
bending machine was obtained for 
the shop, enabling the pupils to 
cold bend heavy iron to any desired 
angle. 


Such a programme of work can- 
not be carried out without the 
cooperation of the pupils and so 
many others concerned. Our thanks 
go to all of them. and also our best 
wishes to those young men who this 
June leave our shop to go out to 
seek employment. 


Our class this year has been G. 
Griffore, N. Thompson, R. Moyna- 
han, H. Alton, S. Reeves. K. Yates, 
J. Osmars, L. Martin, A. Barron, 


B. Murphy, H. MacDonald, W. Kulp| 


and C. Merrylees. 


THE CANADIAN 


Home 
Economics 


Miss K. B. Darr 


Birthday Dinners 


On Wednesday morning, March, 
the seventh at 11:15, the intermediate 
guests came to the Home Economics 
Room, They were Barry Flatt, Pat 
How, Jean Shaw, Margaret Schnel- 
ler. Ronald Cannon, Larry Jake- 
man, Robert Gow,and Murray Bro- 
ley. I shook hands with them and 
said “Happy Brithday” 

The servers passed the fruit cup. 
I passed the celery, hamburg tarts 
and baked potatoes. And then, the 
servers passed the cocoa. I passed 
fru:t roly poly with custard sauce. 
I lighted the candles on the angel 
cake. which I had made the day 
before. It was very large and light. 
I passed it around and around twice. 
They had a delicious dinner. 

The servers were Elise Cushing 
and Shirley Warren. When the 
guests left this room, we had our 
dinner and it was delicious too. 

—Donna Ann Bell, G.C. 


On Wednesday, March 14, we had 
a delicious birthday dinner about 
11:45 a.m. The 4B girls prepared 
tomato juice, crackers, cheese, spa- 
ghetti and meat balls, celery, car- 
rots, cauliflower, chocolate pie and 
tea. I made an orange chiffon cake 
and Faye iced it. At 11:15 am. I 
came to the Home Economics Room. 
I shook hands with the guests. Their 
names were Curtis Merryless, Sim- 
one Olivier, Brian Meany, Norman 
Roggie, Mary Gwalter, Lucy Kasm. 
Shirley DeWolfe and Barbara Beau- 
mont. Sheilagh Kerr and Mary Anne 
wandibens were serving and I was 
the hostess. 

—Christina Bennett. G.C. 


On the twenty - first of March, 
there was a birthday dinner for 
eight pupils of the Intermediate 
school in the Home Economics 
Room at 11:15 a. m. Shirley War- 
ren and Faye Westbrook were serv- 
ing and I was the hostess. 


I baked an Orange Chiffon cake 
the day before and it was a big 
cake about three inches deep and 
very good. Nora Kay Mathewson 
iced it that day 

The other girls of 4B and F.T.V. 
prepared the juices, vegetables. meat, 
dessert and cocoa in the morning 
before 11:15 o'clock. 

We invited the eight guests here 
for the dinner at 11:15. Their names 
were Bernice Spence, Linda Miller, 
Marilyn Palmer, Elaine Carlyle, Jim 
Henderson. Tommy Racine. Eugene 
Fowler and Steve Chontos. 

The menu was orance juice. beef 
mushroom cassrole, baked potatoes, 
wreen salad with French dressing. 
caramel pudding. refrigerator rolls, 
an orange chiffon cake and cocoa. 

After their dinner. Shirley, Faye 
and I ate the lovely dinner and we 
liked it. —Joy Saunderson. G.C. 


On March 28th seven senior boys 
came to the Home Economics Room 


at 11:15 a m. I shook hands with 
them and wished them “Many Hap- 
py Returns.” 


They had grapefruit juice. Then, 
the servers passed plates of pot 
roast of beef. onions, baked pota- 
tocs and carrots. Later, we passed 
lemon pie and tea. 

I lighted the candles and the boys 
blew them out. They had two pieces 
of cake so they must have liked tt. 
It was an orange chiffon cake. 

The guests were Lowell Neéwsted, 
Billy Kulp. Eugene LeBlanc. Rich- 
ard Moynahan, Glen Skinkle. Ste- 
phen Reeve. Wayne Goodchild and 
Howard MacDonald. 


—Donna Bell, G.C. 


Last Wednesday, April 4th, Shir- 
ley Warren and Sheilagh Kerr ser- 
ved a birthday dinner. I was the 
hostess. 

At 11:15 o'clock, I came here from 
the Speech Room. The Intermediate 
guests were Gilles Delinelle, Billy 
O'Neil, Melville Johns,- David Mc- 
Gough, Lucy Butcher and Beth 
Wright. I shook hands with them 
and said, “Happy Birthday to You”. 


Two women and Mr. Demeza. visit- 
ed here. Mr. Demeza asked me if I 
made the magic cake. I said “Yes.” 


I told the guests to come to din- 
ner and we prayed. 


The 4B girls and one F-.T.V. girl 
prepared cream of celery soup, 
croutons, beef loaf, corn, baked 
potatoes, apple crisp, homemade 
bread, and cocoa. I made the magic 
cake. It was a checked cake in choc- 
olate and yellow. Shirley Elliott 
made the icing. The girls and boys 
shook hands with Miss Daly and me. 
They sald, “Good-bye.” Then, Shir- 
ley, Sheilagh and I ate our dinner 
later. --Diane Moon, G.C. 


| Junior School | 


| 


Preparatory 1 Sr. B 
Miss HELEN KELLER 

Cecil Baer and Ronnie Rids- 
dale played, Cecil was an old witch. 
He rode on @ broom. He ran. Ronnie 
ran after. Cecil. 

Shirley Bevens can write many 
names. She can write, Mother. 
Daddy. Grandpa, Grandma and 
Tommy. Shirley says, “I love you.” 

Glen Deacon likes to play leap 
frog. He saw many birds. He heard 
an airplane. 

Wayne Hebblethwaite, Ronnie 


and Glen played barber.” Wayne 
was the barber. He cut Ronnie's 
hair. 

Danny Houston and Ronni¢e 


Ridsdale played. Danny was a rhi- 


noceros. Ronnie was a rhinoceros. 
They fought. 
Dean Lemon likes to look at 


books. He has many books. Dean 
can play leap forg. 

Mary Michelson got a big box 
from home. She gave the girls 
and boys some cookies. The girls 
and boys said, “Thank you.” 


Teddy Patterson and two boys 
played. Teddy was an Indian. The 
boys were cowboys. Teddy drew a 
picture. 

Michael Perry went home. He 
saw Mother, Father, Robie and 
John. He saw Thumb. Thumb is 
Michael's dog 


Ronnie Ridsdale drew many cow- 
boys and Indians. Ronnie likes to 
draw. 

Danny Wojcik and Glen Deacon 
wrestled. Teddy Patterson blew a 
whistle. Teddy was the referee, 


PREPARATORY Il C 


Miss H. Spiers 

I went home for Easter. My big 
brother got married. I went to 
church to see the wedding. It was 
pretty. —David Roe. 
‘We have a new puppy at home. I 
went home at Easter time and 
played with him. The puppy is 
brown and little. He licked my face. 
I love my new dog. —Rita Contois, 
My birthday was Friday, April 13. 
We ate pie and ice cream. There was 
rhubarb and cherry and pineapple pie 
but I liked cherry pie best. Mommy 
and Daddy gave me roller skates. 
—Roland Lapointe. 
My birthday was April 9. We 
played ice-cream store und made 
sundaes. We all had nuts and 
marshmallow. Some of us had car- 
amel, some had pineapple, some had 
|chocolate and I had strawberry 

sauce. We had a good time. 
—Bryan Buckingham. 


A man came on April 10 to buy 
new clothes for me. We went down- 
town. We bought three T-shirts, 
new pants and shoes. I got candy 
and gum to bmng to school. 

—Alex Ruperthouse. 


My mommy sent me a new sult 
and hat and shoes for Easter. I like 
my hat very much. I look pretty in 
my new clothes. 

— Gladys Annable, 


We went for a walk out doors, 1 
saw a robin in a tree. I saw some 
little yellow flowers by the school. 
I am happy that the snow is all 
gone. —Kenneth Warren. 


My mommy sent me a big box 
at Easter time. There was candy 
and cookies, potato chips and fruit 
in the box. I gave some candy to 
the girls and boys at school. 

—Mamle Shawnoo. 


The Easter Bunny sent me a big 
surprise box for Easter. There was 
a card that said, “Do not open ‘til 
Easter." I waited and waited. 1 
wanted to see in the box. On Easter 
Day I opened the box. There was a 
big chocolate Easter egg in it for 
me. —Ronnie Lawson. 


We went to the auditorium yes- 
terday, April 12 to see the school 
play. I saw a bad witch with a big 
black hat. The witch frightened ime. 
I shut my eyes and did not look at 
her. —Joe Deacon. 


We made a church picture for 
Easter. I helped Miss Spiers paint 
the big window. I made a daffodil. 
an Easter lily and two choir boys 
for the picture. I like to make 
things. —Shirley Doxtator. 


PREPARATORY I JR. B 
Mrs. E, CaMERon 


My News 

Father and mother came. We 
drove home in a car, I was very 
happy. I played with Jimmy. 
Wayne and Carol Ann. I played 
with a brown cat. I watched tele- 
vision a long time. We went to 
church. —Peter Burton. 


My Birtnday 

I had a nice birthday party 
Some teachers, boys and girls came. 
We had fun. They spanked me. 
My cake was pretty. I got many 
nice gifts from home. I liked them 
very much. I gave the girls and 
boys pretty little baskets and Easter 
eggs. —Brian West. 


A Visitor 
Miss Gaebel came to see Us 
Thursday morning. We were happy. 
She talked to us. She talked to Mrs. 
Cameron. We like her very much. 
—Leslie Young. 


A Walk 
We put on our coats. We went 
for a walk. The sun was shining. 
It was a nice day. We saw pretty 
yellow and blue flowers. After 9 
while we shall see many, many prel- 
ty flowers. —Floy Doxtator 


Cub Party 
We Cubs went down town to 4 
party. We played many funny 
games. We ate ice cream. and cook- 
tes. We drank pop and chocolate 
milk. We rode in the bus. We had 
a good time. —Joe MacDonnell. 


Three Little Kittens 
Three little kittens lost their mit- 
tens. They cried. Mother cat 3s 
cross. They found the mittens. They 
were happy. Mother gave them 4 
pie. —Douglas Rowe. 


Kites 

We made kites in school. 
played with them after school. 
wind was blowing. We had 

After a while my kite broke. 
—Terry Bindernagtl 

St Patrick's Day 
St. Patrick's Day was March 11 
We hod a party. We made greet 
shamrocks, pipes and funny hats 
—Aubrey Roach 
‘Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 2) 


New Glasses 
I have new brown and yellow 
glasses. The doctor gave me new 
glasses. I like them. I will not 
break them. <Teddy Saulter. 


My Birthday 

March 11 was my birthday. We 
had @ party Friday afternoon. I was 
9 years old. We made pretty hats. 
We played games. Some teachers, 
boys and girls came. I got many 
nice gifts from home. I was very 
happy. —Ellen Howe. 


The Mail 
I got a blg Easter box from home. 
I was surprised. I got a very pretty 
Easter card and a letter from nome. 


1 am very happy. 
—Sharon. Montoux. 


An Easter Box 
I ot a nice box from the Easter 
Bunny, A pretty basket was in the 
box There were pretty Easter eggs 
in it, I got Jacks and hair bows, I 
l.ked my box very much 
—Dovie Johnson. 


PREPARATORY III SR. A 
Miss M. G. Lecavit 


Two Birthdays 


January 5 was Clifton’s birthday. 
He was ten years old. January 7 
was my birthday. I was eleven years 
old. Priday, January 6 we had a 
party together, First we played 
with balloons. We swept them. The 
boys won. Then we raced with 
balloons. Some balloons broke and 
we laughed. Then we worked at 
puzzles, 


Some teachers came to our class- 
room with their classes. They span- 
krd Clifton and me. Then they 

“Happy Birthday” and we 

out the cowgirl and cowboy 

andes, 

‘x card games. I got a big 

doll, a toy watch, a box of choco- 

lates, @ blue apron, some bracelets 
a red dress. 

Then we had lunch. We had fun 

the party. —Lilione Lortic 


Barbara's Birthday Party 
January 16 was Barbara's birth- 
a She was twelve years old. We 
bh doa party for her, Miss Nurse, 
Mr. Black, Mrs. Graham and their 
cusses, Miss Hegle, Mrs. Cameron 
vid Miss Harper came to her party 
3 teachers spanked her, We 
“Happy Birthday" to her. 
tra sald, “Thank you." Then 
blew out the candles and we 
pped. 


For lunch we had potato chips. 
“« cream with bananas, chocolate 
“ke and chocolate milk. 
Barbara opened her present. She 
“" a gold locket from her family. 
First we played musical chairs 
@ Lilltone won. Then we played 
and David won. Then we 
vded and Eldon won. Their 
es were puzzles. We had fun at 
Barbara's party. —Peter Sicoli. 


David's Birthday 


Friday March 16 was David's 
birthday. He was ten years old. In 
the afternoon we had a party. First 
“e played jacks and bat-a-ball. We 
blew up many balloons and decorat- 
ed the blackboard. Mrs. Donoghue, 
Miss Fox, their classes, Miss Hegle, 
Miss Meyers and Miss Harper came 
‘o David's party for a while. The 
teachers spanked David. David blew 
cut the candies and we clapped. 
He rot a big box of treats and five 
birthday cards. For lunch we had 


Clifton got a box of treats | 
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My Easter Holidays 

Friday, March 30 my family came 
for me.’ We rode down town. We 
stayed at & motel and ate in a rest- 
aurant. Saturday night we went to 
a movie about Ma and Pa Kettle. It 
was.very funny. I had a nice Easter 

holiday with my family. 
—Eldon Clarke. 


Our Cub Pack 

Every Monday night we go to the 
basement for a Cub -meeting. We 
have a new Cub room. We wear our 
Cub uniforms. We can tle the reef 
knot and say the Cub Law. In a 
little while we shall know the; Cub 
Promise. Mrs. Graham is Akela, 
Miss Legault is Baloo and Miss 
Harper is Bagheera. We visited 


many packs downtown. They helped | , 


us. We learned magy games, Clifton, 
Peter and I are } 
—David Carson 


Our Rhythm Band 

We go to the auditorium for rhy- 
thm. Mr. Graham plays the piano 
We have a rhythm bend. David is 
our band leader, He stands on 
ttle bench. He has a long stick 
Nancy and Sharon play the tam- 
bourines. Donna blows the whistle 
Barbara plays thr cymbals, Gerry 
plays the bells. Lillione and Peter 
play the rhythm sticks. Clifton and 
I play the sand blocks. Eldon plays 
the drum We hke our rhythm 
band, —Donald Russell 


Thursday. April! 12> we went te 
the auditorium for two plays, The 
first play was “The House that Jack 
Built." It was very funny. We saw 
many animals. We laughed at the 
cow. She wagged her tail many 
times. The house was very beauti- 
ful. Some boys made it in the shop 

r vy was “Sleeping 

enjoyed it, The 

fairy Princess slept for one hundred 

years. Then the Prince kissed her. 

She awakencd, All the people were 
happy. They danced. 

—Gerry Martens. 


Intermediate 


ART and NATURAL SCIENCE 


Miss R. VANALLEN 
Spring 

eon, The days az 

inf the spring 
sleep is done 
from the 
m the 
in the 


because their winter 
‘The robins come back 
svuth, Pussy willows grow 
Span. Dandelions blossom 
yo Sprang 

We have many rainy days. It 3s 
windy sometimes, Wild flowers 
bloom in the woods, Spring flowers 
grow in the gardens. Appie trees 
bloom in the spring. Moths come 
out of cocoons. Birds Make their 
nests The farmer works very Inurd 
im the Springtime, 
—Carol 


My Books 


To like to draw and paint 
to make ans with Ind 
oils and finger pamt 1 
beautiful book cover % 
design. I made a cover 
paste pattern desijn too 
books, Miss VanAllen, gave 
some paper I put it! my books 
with rings. To put my miae on it 
on a lubel. I like my books very 
much. —Wayne Brady. 1A. 


The Blackbird 


The blackbird is about 
inches long. It has a lon: bill. In 
the spring It cats imsects but i 
the summer and autumn it cats 
grain. The farmers do not like it | 
It builds its nest in a tree. It lays | 
from four to six blue exs with | 
brown and black spots. I do not 
like the blackbird very much be-/ 


Ann Hale, 1A 


I hke 
ink 
ade a 
ms ot! 
with omy 
YT lke my 


thirteen} 


me| * 


} like 


Leather 
We make many things with lea- 
ther. The boys and giris make key- 
cases, comb cases, wallets and pur- 
ses. There are many kinds of lea- 
ther. There are natural leather and 
colourcd leather. 


The cowhide leather is very hea- 
vy. It is used to make heavy bags 
or moccasins, 
Calf is a good leather for purses 
and wallets. “It is soft and smooth. 
Morocco leather is ood for bags 
and wallets too, It squeaks if you 
squeeze it, 
at skin is another kind of lea- 
It can be used for lacing, too. 
are many imitation grain- 
“d .athers such as alligator (hors 
hides shake and lizard. These are 
leathers. These kinds are not 
huive, T made a brown alliga- 
raed leather bell. I made 
-cases. They are made of 
brown and red alligator 
v to make Uungs with leather 
—Gwenda Andison, 1A. 


Things We Make 
boys and girls in tA made 
We made a des 


water made the leather 
ed the desizn on the 
With a stipling tool. 
dried and the design 
beautiful We paimted it on 
leather with green and blue, 
We put varnish on the design. We 
out a window and a change purse 
n the wallet. We punched holes 
and laced it. It is made of natural 
ner Some of the boys made 
key cause I hke my wallet 
—Gail Williamson, 


The Redwing Blackbird 
redwink blackbird 1s a pretty 
d@ with red 
shuulders It hives near 
wet fivids It builds its r 
cody Its nest is made 
and rushes It lavs from three to 
fe esis They are pale blue w.th 
black spots 
It vovs south an the 
con beck in the 
many red wins now 
—Gerry 


The Sky 
18 beautirut 
it looks very blue and 
very white clouds in tt 
the sky is covered w.th 
clouds und sometimes 
wind clouds. 

When it is very late at night the 
sky ts very bright and beautiful 
There are many stars in the sky. 
We cannot count them 

Sometimes the moon 1s large and 
round. It is culled « full moon, Now 
the moon 1s boat shaped It is very 
beautiful. It 1s called a new moon 
The moon + light at night, 

t DeGeer, 4V 


feather 
was 


1A 


wy the 
of 


ary 


nt 
see 


aucun 
sprins We 
by the ba: 


Sullivan, 3A 


The sky Sometimes. 
there are 
Sometunes 
uray ran 
with dark 


‘The Sun and Rain 
The sun wives us lixht and heat 
In the summer ume the sunshine | 
is very warm. 
warm sunshine and 
grow, Auinals, and plants need 
sunshine Thef plants like water} 
too. The clouds are made of many.| 
many tiny drops of water When) 
it rains the little drops of water, 
fall, They fill the ponds, brooks 
and rivers with water. The plants 
fast when the rain comes 
need water too. 
~-Lorna Gilders. 4V. 


it helps them 


The Squirrel | 


The squirrel 
It has soft fur. 
tail, People like squirrels because 
they make their homes in our trees. 
‘They like to li in parks. They 
people, Sometimes they are 
very tame. They will eat nuts from 
our hands. Sometimes they dis a 
hole m the round with their two 
front fect, They put the nut in 
the hole. They keep it for winter. 
le, 1A. 


Muskrat 


chocolate sundaes, chocolate cake,jcause it steals grain and cherries 


vandies, cookies and coke. 


—Clifton Carbin.; 


farmers, 
—Beth 


from the | 
Anne Spark, 3A. 


Muskrets make their homes near 


; food. 


ne plants like the,‘ 


Muskrats are covered with thick, 
warm, brown fur. It is dark brown 
on the back and lighter underneath. 
It looks for food at night, because 
it has many enemies such as hawks, 
owls, foxes and man, It washes its 
food. It eats plants, roots fish, 
clams, and crayfish. 

*‘ Norman caught a muskrat. He 
brought it to school. 
—Margaret Munsie, 4V. 


Snakes 


Snakes sleep all winter. They 


sleep under big rocks on in holes in 
Somftimes three or 
together, Fhey 


the ground. 
four snakes sleep 
do not eat. 

In the spring the warm sun 
wakes them up. Snakes eat insects 
frogs and other things they find. 

--Murray Broiley, 4V. 


The Sky 
The sky is blue. ‘The sun stfines 
in the morning and afternoon. 
at night, 
are bright. 
the moon is big and’ round, 
called a full moon. 
Now the mcon is new. It is pretty. 
I saw it, There are many stars 
in the sky. The north star is very 
bricht To saw the biz dipper. We 
made 2 yicture of the sky with 
paper und silver sta 
Lindy Miller, 4V 


Sometimes 
It is 


Spring 
Sprins is here now. 
and sunn: 


It is warm 
The birds are coming 
back. They are making nests. They 
are hungry The flowers are grow- 
ing. The grass is green. The sap 
comes out of maple trees, The pus- 
sy willows come soon. 
Many be ind girls roller skate 
now, Th Is skip in spring. Wild 
flowers crow in the woods. They 
are called violets, trilliums, lady- 
slipper, hepaticas and Dutchman's 
breeches The spring months are 
Mareh, April and May. 
—James Hawkins, 


Weeds 

We do not like weeds in our gar- 
dens and lawns, They gre not use- 
ful plants, They yrow®everywhere, 
They take the food and moisture 
from the soil. They keep the sun 
from other plants, Some weeds are 
bisweed, plantain, smart- 
and dandelions. We want to 
kee» them out of our gardens, We 
dig them up, or plough them out 

and burn them. : 
—Arnold Enman, 4V. 


av. 


Animals in Winter 
Squirrels make a home in a tree. 
They sleep part of the time. They 
come out on the syfiny days for 


~ 

A chipmunk lives under the 
round, It likes the ground. It 
keeps very warm all winter. 

The racoon likes a winter home 
ma tree. It sleeps in a tree all 
winter. 

‘The skunk spends the winter in 
a burrow. It’s tail is thick fur and 
t keeps the skunk warm. 
rabbits and 


Weasels, hares like 


{to spend the winter under ground. 


Animals sleep under ground. 

Beavers spend the winter in a 
dam in a pond, Beavers can cut 
the wood with their sharp teeth. 
They make a big winter home. 

Bears spend the winter in a hol- 
low tree, They like honey to eat 
very) much 

Frogs and turtles like to sleep 
im a moist place, They can swim 
in the water. They sleep in the 


,| bottom of the lake all winter. 


—Donna Mosher, 1A. 


The Beavers 

Beavers are rather large animals. 
They are covered with: soft, thick, 
brown fur, They have a wide, flat 
tail. They hit on the ground with 
it. They have strong sharp teeth. 
They cut down trees with them. 
Beavers are good swimmers. They 
swim with their hind feet. They 
carry branches, stones, and other 
th.ngs with their front fect. They 


ponds, rivers and lakes. 


‘Continued on page 6) 
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HOME-GOING IN JUNE 


‘The last day of school classes for 
this term will be Tuesday, June 
19th, The graduation exercises will 
be held that afternoon beginning 


at 1.00 p.m. 


Every parent will receive a print- 
ed letter telling exactly when your 
child will return home. It is very 
important that you read the letter 
carefully and keep it for reference. 
Almost every year some parent 
makes a mistake in date or time 
of meeting a child. The following 
points should be noted especially: 


1, As soon as you receive the 
letter please forward the amount of 
your child’s fare to the Superin- 
tendent, in the special envelope 
provided, by Post Office Order or 
Postal Note. One parent who Is late 
in Sending the fare holds up the 
arrangements for all 380 children. 


2. Please be at the station to 
meet your child well before train 
time. 


All times given on the printed 
letter are Eastern Standard. 


3, When your child arrives home. 
you will find his trunk check and 
the return half of his ticket in 
a special envelope. Please claim 
baggage at the railway station 
Please put the return half of his 
ticket in a safe place until Septem- 
ber, . 


Pupils will return to school on 
Tuesday, September 11th, ready for 
classes on the morning of Wednes- 
day, September 12th. 


4. If you plan to call at the 
school for your child, please notify 
the Superintendent before May 25th 
of the day and approximate time 
you plan to arrive, You may 
call after 3.30 p. m. on Tuesday, 
June 19th, or on Wednesday, June 
20th. Please advise also whether 
you will take your child’s trunk with 
you or whether it should be sent to 
you express collect. 


Your co-operation in noting the 
above points will be very much ap- 
preciated. JGD. 
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AMONG OUR VISITORS 


NURSES DOING POST-GRADU- 
ATE SrUpy. ; < 
A group of eight nurses from the 
University of- Ottawa and the “Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, who are 
doing field work in the Belleville 
area as part of their post-graduate 
studies at these universities, spent 
Wednesday afternoon, April 18, vi- 
siting our classrooms. Following an 
introductory talk by Mr. Demeza, 
they observed classes being taught 
by Miss Rutherford, Miss Rush, 
Mrs. Simpson, and Miss Huffman, 
Audiometric testing and variations 
in types and degrees of deafness 
were demonstrated by Mr. Boyd. In 
addition the nurses visited the var- 
tous vocational shops. 


MR. LEROY BROWN 

Mr. LeRoy Brown, B.A., recently 
appointed placement officer for the 
National Society of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing spent the week 
of April 16 becoming familiar with 
the educational programme of this 
school. He visited classrooms at all 
levels and all vocational shops, As 
well, he observed the various re- 
creational and residential activities 
of the school. He also conferred 
with Mr. Clare concerning some stu- 
dents who wish summer work or 
who will graduate in June. 

Mr. Brown 1s a graduate in Arts 
from Victoria University and brings 
to his new work a good deal of 
business and sales experience, as 
well as enthusiasm for his task. He 
will work under Mr. Larry Parker, 
who has been named Director of 
Placement for the Society, 


Annual Concert Well 
Attended 


Probably the best attendance on 
record applauded our students as 
they presented their annual con- 
cert for three nights this year. The 
audiences for both the Saturday 
and Monday night performances 


were more than capacity, with ex- 
tra chairs required at the last 
minute on these evenings, Saturday 
night's audience was especially 
noteworthy for the large number 
of parents of our pupils who came 
long distances to attend and the 
great number of former students 
who returned to see the play and 
renew acquaintances with old 
friends. On Monday night several 
organizations attended the play in 
organized groups. These included: 
the Kiwanis Club of Picton and 
their ladies, the 50-50 Club of Pic- 
ton United Church, Girl Guides and 
Rangers from Picton, the C. G. 1. T., 
and the Young People’s Union from 
Bridge Street United Church, Belle- 
ville. 

Among the parents who attended 
were: the Caldwells from Sault Ste. 
Marie, the Dorschners from Iro- 
quois Falls, the Bennetts from For- 
rester's Falls, the Perry's and the 
Gwalter’s from Belleville, the Baer’s 
from Drumbo, the Warren's from 
Picton and Mrs. Gonneau from 
Morinus in the Muskoka District. 

Former students who came back 
for the play included the following: 

is Joanne Brontmicr from 
Joan Thaw, Iona Muir, Joan 
, und Jeannette Masci from 
from Sud- 


Laidla 
Toronto, Mary O'Neil 
bury, Vivian Curtis from Montreal, 
Margaret Kirkness from Kitchener, 
Peggy DeLaFranier from Stratford 
and Claudette Gravelle from Otta- 


wa. Mmes D. Rolondo from New 
Liskeard, G. Tardif from Ottawa, 
P, Duelox and H. Beam, from Tren- 
ton. Messrs. Grant Drury from Lis- 
Je, David Elliot from Burlington, 
Robert Hill. Jarvis Carey. Irvine 
Hay Mario Micetick, James Bus- 
kerville, and Bruce MacCrindle 
from Toronto, James Driscoll from 
Oshawa, Fernand Beaulne from 
Cornwall, Fred Barrett from Long 
Branch. Harold Young from Tren- 
ton, Emerson Leslie from Alliston, 
Ross Willson from Hamilton, Glenn 
Garrett from Niagara Falls, Garry 
Graydon from St. Catherines. Don- 


with the stage crew prior to the 
performance 


Left to right; Eugene Hales Mr. Gordon, Herbert Alton, Keith 
Dorschner, Gordon Henshaw. 


Mr. Gordon confers 


“Sleeping Beauty” 
‘Tue Cast 

Fairy Queen, Betty Williams; 
Bluebell, Diane Warlow; Carnation, 
Geraldine O'Dell: Lily, Evelyn Cal 
well; Violet, Doune Clary; Snow- 
drop, Patsy Bishop; Page. Jackie 
Wales; Witch, (wicked fairy), Lyla 
Garnett; Lord Barkley, Brian Mea- 
ny; Lady Barkley, Marilyn Bisho) 
Lord Devon, John Fossum; Lady 
Devon, Diane Moon; Lord Kenya, 
Kenneth Searson; Lady Kenya. She- 
ilagh Kerr; Lord Roberville, Brian 


Stage manager, Keith Dorschner. 
assistants, Gordon Henshaw, Her- 
bert Alton. Eugene Hales; costumes, 
Miss N. Ketcheson_ and her girls: 
stage sets, Mr. K. Graham and his 
artist; properties, Mr, H. Vaughan, 
Miss VanAllen, Mr. Hodgson; hair 
styles, Mrs. G. Lewis; scripts and 
slides, Mr. Chard and the girls of 
the typing room; programs, Mr 
Morrison and the Print Shop boys. 

Grateful thanks {s given to all 
of the above for their hard work 
in preparing for and_ presenting 
this concert. Thanks is also ex- 


Murphy; Lady Roberville, Marlene 4 
Caldwell; Lord Sunderland, Donald|‘ended to alt the other membss 
Sattler; Lady Sunderland, Donna) ) aye helped “behind the scenes” 


Bell; The King, Glen Skinkle; The 
Queen, Joy Saunderson; The Prin- 
cess, Christina Bennett 

Angels: Elise Cushing, Jean 
Drury, Beth Gonneau, Mary Gwal- 
ter, Lina Heuvel, Lillian Kluba, 
Nora K, Mathewson, Catherine 
McDonald, Nancy Moon, Donna 
Roult, Shirley Warren, Faye West- 
brook. Prince Charming, David 
Legue. 


in numerous ways and without 
whose willing assistance this pro- 
duction would be impossible. 

Spectal thanks is expressed lo 
our faithful friends—the ladies’ 
cholr of Bridge St. United Church 
who never seem to tre of using 
their talents to do a good turn for 
the O.S.D 


—Ontario Intelligencer, 


April 14 


ald Patterson from Galt, Wilfred ) 


United Church Pupils 
Saumure and Billy Habkirk from | m4 rf upi 
Ottawa. i ntertained 
ae ae | ‘The pupils of our Intermediate 
Superintendent Addresses | Hrited Church) woe catertained by 


United Church were entertained by 
; the Intermediate classes of that 
Sunday School and their teachers 
on Friday evening April 20th. The 


Kitchener Meeting 


Mr. J. G. Demeza was guest spea- 
ker at the regular monthly meeting ite 
of the Parents’ Association of Hear- | PUPIIs were welcomed by Mr. A. D 
ing Handicapped children, Kitchener, | Banting — Superintendent of the 
Waterloo and District, in the arm-|S¥"day School 

ouries in Kitchener on Priday, April! 
13, 1956. Usinz coloured sides tw} 
ulustrate his uddress, Mr. Demeas 
spoke on the education of deaf chil- 


Stage presentations included 4 
Scoteh dance by Judy Mcknight. 
an acrobatic display by Iris Lohnes. 


dren at the Ontario Schoo) for the}und a shadow play, “The Oper 
Deaf. A lively question period fol- 
lowed his remarks and a social hour 


ation,” by Mr. Banting and his boys 
was enjoyed Mr. Demeza was intro-| Following crop relay games 


duced by Mr. H. Ray Mark, In-/ in which the guests and their hosts 
spector of Public Schools. Besides! were intermingled, a delicious hinch 
parents of children with hearing | was served. The evening's entertain- 
handicaps, others present inluded | Ment was planned by Mr. Bantins. 
Dr. Duff Wilson, Medical Officer of | Mrs. Wilbur Sherry, and their tea- 


Health. Mr. Russell Buie, Chief . Present from the O.S.D, staff 
Inspector of Public Schools, and Miss Daly, Miss Huffman, Mr 
teachers from the area. nd Mr. Demezu, 


J SS EE 


Graduation Exercises { 


in the 
School Auditorium i 


i 

i) 

Tuesday, June 19,1956 3 

1.00 p.m. | 

Ontario School for the Deaf 1 
Belleville---Ontario 


O:S.D. Students Present Hilarious 


Final scene from ‘The House 


Left to right: narrator—Harold 


and Robert Ebersole. the cock—Billy Gardne: 
maiden—Marlene 
ie, 


awrence, the 
Ellott, the rat—Norman Ro: 
priest—Austin Barron. 


Again Inst evening, the students | 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf} 
displayed to a capacity audience | 
their charming versatility in their 
portrayal of the hilarous pantomime 
“The House That Jack Built,” and! 
the lovely and colorful fairy tale. 
Sleeping Beauty.” 


Owing to the absence of the! 
superintendent, Mr, J. G. Demeza. | 
BA, B. Paed. Mr. Alec Gordon 
efficiently substituted, reading Mr 
Demeza's written welcome to the 
many parents aud friends frory far! 
and near—some of whom were 
from Peterborough, Kitchener, 
and others who had travelled 160 
miles or more to attend this pre- 
mer showing—and also his appre- 
ciation, both to the staff and to the 
students who had made this eve- 
fuw:'s entertainment possible | 

The program, which began with 
a selection by the Rhythm Band. 
enuuied “1956 Overture"—a theme 
running through the music accom- 
panying the prescntation of “Sleep- 
ing Beauty"—was composed and / 
arranged by Mr. S. Alec Gordon, as- 


sisted by members of the Indies’) 
chur of Bridge Street United! 
church, of which Mr. Gordon 1s or- | 
xanist und music director. This 
band composed of fine looking 
youn men, in their blue and gold 


cap 
hy 


was a harbinger of the de- 
ntful presentations to follow. 


PANTOMIME 


The pantomime, “The House 
That Jack Built," was a merry 
spectacle from beginning to end 
with its odd, but pretty little house 
‘nd its rambling red rose, which 
Harold Bradley, the narrator, point- | 
¢d out was not Buckingham Palace; | 
hor the White House; nor No. 10 
Downing Street, nor any other well- 
known habitations, but the 
Work of one “Jack.” who in turn was 
not “Jack of the Beanstulk;” nor 
“Jack. the Giant Killer;" nor the 
Jack, who accompanied Jill up the 
Hu” and who met with such a 
disastrous tumble on his way down: 
neither Jack Spratt. or any other 
Jack’ but just Jack, himself, the 
builder of the famous house 


In succession, the various “person- 
ges’ arrived; the rat who tried to 
Nibble the bag of malt; the cat who! 
Went after the rat; the dog. ‘a Dal- 
Mation--according to his spots: 
the cow with the crumpled horn, 
‘shich brought down the house) in 
color and formation was apparently | 
of the Ayershire breed: which juds-; 
‘ny from appearances, stood high in 
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However, the Queen of Fairies, 
offsets this curse by causing the 
princes and all the members of the 
royal family to go into a deep sleep 
which would last 100 years, then to 
be awakened by the kiss of Prince 
Charming, who would fall in love 
jp the beautiful. sleeping prin- 

SS. 


The next scene was the same even- 
ins in the ballroom of the castle, 
| lovely piece of artistic background 
showing an exquisitely colored win- 
and dignified surroundings. 
Here the king and queen, with the 
nfant princess, watch the lovely 
‘lords and ladies display their grace- 
|ful dance, 


ene I, it is 16 years 
princess has grown 
cious and charming girl, 
jand on her 16th birthday enters an 
unused rvom of the castle to find 
“an old woman busily sewing on a 
Piece of white cambric. The old 
{woman, is of course, the bad old 
|witch. and as the princess learns 
w. she accidentally pricks her 
and screams, whereupon the 
cid witch disappears, having, as she 
iH hed her revenge 
for not beim: invited to the ball in 


That 
Bradley, the + 


Coulson 
the doz ~Glenn Ha; 


Act II Scene 2 


Ancels Let fo right) Back rox—Lina Heuvel, Ekse Cushing. 
Faye ¥ ak. Nora Mathes 
die row—Shirley ¥ Drury, Catherine McDonaid. 
eth Gonneiu 

Front row Nancy M Lilhan Kluba, Mary 
waiter, Queen Joy Slee} 


Beauty --Christina Berney t 


milk production—an_ asset to 
farmer's herd and the pretty idk 
maid in her blue bonnet 


ed man in 


Then came the 1 


blue and tattered ehurt: followed bs 
the pious priest and the red cock 
with his green tul feathers. a youn 
and industrious bird filled with the 
zest. for livin 

SLEEPING BEAUTY 


The 
“Sleepy: 
with its 
charminzly be. 
backgrounds. a 
ang taking une 
never land of 


presentation 


Consistim: of three acts of twe 
scenes cach, the first scen* depict- | 
ed a green forest in which six lovely 


fairies were dancin: three un xe 5. 
3 ee ink with match- 
ee aInpRAAD reine While there Curtain Call Tableau al 


ing diaphanou: i 
they are the recipients of an invita~ 
tion to the paltce ball which they’ 
gladly accept; but to which the old | 
witeh, who suddenly makes her a 
pearance, was not included. Amr 
at this oversight. she plans a 

revenye upon the baby princess. who 
would prick her finger with a need- 
le and die. i 


Left to right: 
Stand.n:;—Joy 
nian Murphy. 
ce Charmin: 2 
um, Diane Moon, Brian Mea 
ja Garnett 

Seated—Betty Williams. 


Bennett 
ny. Marilyn Bishop, Jackie Wales, 
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The next scene takes place in the 
living room of the castle when the 
princess shows her pricked finger to 
the king and queen. Almost imme- 
diately the princess becomes sleepy, 
as do her parents, and the little 
page, all whom fall into a deep 
sleep which lasts the 100 years. 


During the long sleep, a band of 
white-robed angels came to watch 
over the sleeping royal family, 
guarding them from harm. This 
scene was one of the loveliest in the 
presentation of the play. 


Finally, at{the completion of the 
100 years, Prince Charmitig appears, 
and asks the Fairy Queen what had 
happened. She tells him, and also 
mentions the key which will awake 
the sleeping princess, which he was 
not long in accomplishing. The 
princess awakes from her dream and 
beholds the prince, and then the 
Fairy Queen with a magic touch of 
her finger ‘awakens the King and 
Queen, and the little page. 


THE HAPPY CLIMAX 


‘ 
One week later, another ball takes 
place, with the beautifully gowned . 
lords and ladies, the beautiful prin- 
cess in her wedding gown, and 
Prince Charming, who dance most 
Gracefully with many bows, and 
dainty steps. Just before the close 
of this scene, the old witch comes 
in, haughty and determined not to 

be omitted this time. And the love- 
ly princess and her prince live hap- 
pily ever after, 

The thrilled audience was not 
satisfied with one curtain call, but 
in appreciation of a delightful per- 
formance, demanded three, to which 
the cast graciously responded. 


Flash pictures were taken also, 
and it is hoped they were in color 
as a memento of a fine outstanding 
portrayal of a story as old as time, 
| but ever pleasing to every generation. 


~The House that Jack Built” 


‘Arranged for narrator and ladies’ 
chorus by S. Alec Gordon» 


The cast of players follows: 


Narrator, Harold Bradley; The 
| Rat. Norman Roggie; The Cat, Shir- 
ley Blliott; The Dog, Glenn ‘Hage- 
|dorn; The Cow, Robert Ebersole, 
Cecil Martin; The Maiden, Marlene 
Coulson; The Man, Marilyn Law- 
rence; The Priest, Austin Barron; 
The Cock, Williafh Gardner. 
—Ontario Intelligencer, April 14. 


t the close of Act HI Scene 2 


of Sleeping Beauty 
Back row—Donald Sattler, Donna Bell. 
Glen Skinkle, 


Marlene Caldwell. 
Kenneth Searson, David Legue 
(Sleeping Beauty), John 


Evelyn Caldwell, Diane Warlow, Patsy 
Bishop. Geraldine: O'Dell, Doune Clary. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


cannot walk well. They build dams 
across streams, They make a home 
of sticks, stones, and mud. 
‘They Uke to eat the bark of wil- 
low, birch, and poplar trees. 
—tLynn Jarvis, 4V. 
Lumber 
Many trees grow in the forest. 
Lumbermen work in the forest. 
They cut down the trees with large 
saws. They cut off the branches. 
The trunk of the tree is called a 
log. The logs are sent to the saw 
mills. They are made into lumber. 
furniture, and_buildings. 
—Donald McIntosh. 4V. 


READING 
Mrs. Smapson 


Making Storybook Friends 

I read a book called “Making 
Storybook Friends.” There were 
many people in it. 

It was about many birds, cirls 
and boys. One story was about a 
robin. Mr. and Mrs. Robin gave 
the baby birds worms, They ate 
worms to grow. Mrs. Robin clean- 
ed the nest. The four baby robins 
looked like Mr. and Mrs. Robin. A 
girl looked at the one robin on a 
window sill. The bird flew far away. 

—Mary Ann Jenkins, 2Al 


New Testament Heroes 

On Friday afternoon 1 picked up 
a library book, The name of the 
book was "New Testament Heroes.” 
It is about Jesus, Paul and a Cap- 
tain. Jesus was a good friend of 
Paul. The Captain was a bad man 
Paul was a good man. 


A bad man whipped Paul and 
Silas, They went to jail, They 
prayed. 

An earthquake shook the jail 
The prisoners were {ree. They were 
very glad. —Margaret Munsic, 4V 

The Circus 

I read a book calle: 
The girls and 
They were happy 
circus. 

Early in the mornin: the circus 
came to t horses and ele- 


phants were very d. 
cleaned the horses 
The men had 


tv The men 
elephants. 


and 


the cir- 

big cat. 
aerialists 
-hon Ponies, 
Tt was very 
good time 
They were 


et De Geer, 4V 


Roy Rogers 
about the Cowbuys. Rt 
jorse The horse's 
as Trigser Some bad men 
pulled 2 ful, The bad men were 
holding cuns They were hidine 
behind ab; rock They looked 
across at Roy and the others. Roy 
saved the girl. 
—Lindy Miller, 4V. 
Jambi 
This is a story about “Jambi.” a 
bo¥ in far-off Sumatra and his éle 
phant playmate. Wang, 
When Wang was a v 
eleph ewer 
mother. He lost 
found him and bousht him home. 
‘The, elephant and the little boy 
#rew up tozether. They were friends. 
Thcy went on hunting trips and 
picnics. Jambi rode on Wang's head. 
One day they found Koko, the mon- 
key. He fell out of a tree and hurt 
his leg. He was afraid when he saw 
the elephant and the little boy. He 
cried. Jambi spoke to the monkey. 
He put him up on Wang's back and 
took him home. Koko was well 
again. I like the story. 
—Marie Edmunds. 4V Int. 


Keeko 
I read a book called “Keeko.” 
Keeko was a iittle Indian boy He 
was a very good boy. He had many 
friends. He liked all the 


I read 
rode his orans: 


name 


small 
rom his 


Jamb:'s father | f 
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to the water. They pulled the logs 


to the mill. 
The men made lumber for houses. 


animals. They were rabbits, owls, 
squirrels, birds and turkeys. The 
turkey was very cross with him. 
Rabbits saw the Indian boy sleeping. 
‘The mother owl saw the little boy. 
Keeko’s little friends, the birds and 
the squirrels and the rabbits watch- 
ed him. They would help him find 
some feathers. He dreamed that he 
went to see Mrs. Eagle. A very mean 
little cat was hurting a baby eagle. 
Keeko helped it. He was brave. I 
liked the story. 

—Nancy Tumilson, 4V Int. 


Proud Procession 


I read a book called “Proud Pro- 
cession.” There are many stories 
the book. I liked “The West Wind.” 
It is a poem about the wind and 
spring. It is a warm wind for it 
comes from the west. It is spring 
time. There is cool green grass 
there. The sun ts bright. The rain 
is warm. —Bruce Eynon. 4A. 


Heidi 


I read a book called “Heidi.” She 
was a little girl, She was named 
Heidi. It was very interesting. She 
lived in a small house with her 
rrandfather. She went away to live 
with a woman. Heidi lived in a bis 
house with a lame girl, a woman 
and a man, She stole many buns 
and put them in a cupboard. I 
think the woman was cross with her 


all the time. At last Held! came 
back to her grandfather's little }and 
house. She was very happy to see 


her grandfather again. 
—Beth Wrinht, 4A. 


Joan of Arc 

I read a book about “Joan of Arc.” 
Joan was born an a farm. There was 
a war between England snd France 
for nearly one hundred years. The 
English and the French were fight- 
ing together. They did not like each 
other, When Joan was a young girl 
she lead the French armies. The 
English captured Joan. She was 
burned at the stake. She was nine- 
teen years old when she died 

—Bruce Gregory. 4A. 


Baseball Stories 
a book about “Baseball 
Many people are in the 
book. A boy, Dave was in the eighth 
Grade, He chose boys for baseball, 
The boys played basebal] with other 
boys called Tizers and Cubs One 
boy pitches and catches The score 
was 2to 1 The Ticers won and the 
Cubs lost. A boy hit a fly ball. Dave 
caueht out. People 
omerun The 


eks. 


—Jonn W 
Basketball Stories 
I read a book about “Basketball 


name ¥ 
t the boys how to pi 
s played basketball for pi 
coach told the boys that 
Id play a game so 
worked hard They won t 
—Lawrence 


Mouse 


the chee’ ey 
mouse and tt 
ran down and went 


hole near the bookcase Tie 
try mouse was frightened be 
The count 


the man was noisy 


The story is about. “The Lumber 


Truck.” The men cut the trees with 
an axe. . 


One man came 
s with a tractor.) ca 
‘lor pulled the away 
ww the truck. The truck went to the 


city. The men pushed the trees in- 


Crusoe. 


under 


raft. 


to make 
Crusoe. 


away 


in jail. 


I read a book about 
T hiked it very much. The 
children played with this cog. 
sie helped a blind girl walk on the 
for a lite while. Lassie 
saw another little girl coming on the 
train tracks. He ran to the little 
girl and saved her. 
e|swam in the water. 
told Lassie that they should come 
to supper. He brought them home 
safely. 2 


was cle} 


sidewalk 


big ship. 


mouse was 
a trap. The city Noah. 
country mouse 
homes. —Zenon | chip. 
them 
Lumber . 
Truck when 


drowned. The 
her and higher up the mountain. 
ah and his family were safe be- 
God helped them. 
ed to God and thanked God After 
awhile the water went down in the, 
—Ruth Massacotte, 2A2.| Teacher. 


lake. 


The logs were cut. 
—Brian Ashby, 2A2. 


Robinson Crusoe 


The story is avout Robinson 
I liked it very much and 
read it in Mrs. Simpson’s- class at 
the library. Robinson Crusoe was 
seventeen years old. He went on & 
big ship with some men. A storm 
was very bad. The ship went down 
the ocean and Robinson 
Crusoe swam with his dog. He 
swam for a long time to the shore. 
All the men drowned in the water. 
In the morning he made a large 
He went with paddles on a 
raft to the ship. He brought things 
on a raft back home. 
made a hut of wood. The-Indians 
lived in the forest near Robinson 
Crusoe’s hut. 
tying a poor man to ao tree with 
strong ropes. Another Indian man 
came to meet him. The Indian was 
a good man. He wanted Robinson 
Crusoe to know that he would like 
a friend of 
They saw the Indians sit- 
ting im the trees. They went to the 
hut and got thelr shot guns to 
shoot the Indians. Some died and 
some of them were afraid and ran 
The Indian saw a ship com- 
ing to land. They got the poor man 
to the ship with Robinson Crusoe 
Indians, too. Robinson 
Crusoe lived in the forest for many 
years. He grew a beard on his che- 
He shaved his cheeks. 
Indians and Robinson Crusov were 
glad to live in the city aguin. 
doz was happy, too. 


Then he 


He saw the Indians 


Robinson 


The 
His 


—Gilbert Lillie, 2A2. 


The Life of Christ 

I read a book about “The Life of 
Christ." The people in it were Jesus 
and his disciples. 

Six days before the Passover Jesus 
and his disciples went to Jerusalem. 
Jesus told two men to go to the vil- 
lage to get a donkey for Him to ride 
on, Jesus went to the city. He helped 
the blind, lame and sick. He taught 
many people about prayer. 

Some soldiers took Jesus away. 
Then He was crucified. Jesus’ fri- 
ends put Him in a grave. Jesus arose 
and went to His triends and disc- 
ples. 


—Gwenda Andison, 1A 


The Healthful Ways 
The name of a book I read is 
“Healthful 
about Boy Scouts. Many Boy Scouts 
lived in Canada, 
United States, 
Prance. 


Ways.” It. was 


India, England. 
Australia, and 


Boy Scouts help people. 
Eight boy scouts went to a moun- 
tain. A car crashed with a bus and 
the Boy Scouts helped the men and 
women. A bad man shot a police- 
man's arm. Boy Scouts helped him. 
They caught the bad man. The bad 
man was 
were very happy. The Scout Master 
gave them prizes. 

—Douglas McConachie 2A2. 


The Boy Scouts 


Lassie 
“Lassie.” It 


Las- 


The children 
Their mother 


—Ruth Andrus, 2A2 


Old Testament Stories 
I read a book about “Old Testa- 
ment Stories.” The man's name was 
His family of sons made a 
His animals were in the 
Many bad men wanted to kill 


but they fell in the water 
flood came. They were 
water got higher, 


They pray- 


The Trojan War 

I read and liked a book about 
“The Trojans War. 
6 Wooden Horse. Ulysses and 
his Greek soldiers fought with the 
Trojan soldiers in Troy. Troy didnt 
fall because there was a high wall, 
Then Ulysses had an idea. He told 
the Greeks to make a big wooden 
horse. They made it of wood, at 
night they moved the wooden horse 
near Troy. They hid in the body 
of it. In the morning the Trojan 
guard saw it and called the soldiers. 
They said, “What a Wonderful 
Horse." They carried it to Troy, 
At night the Trojan people danced 
and ate a big feast. After while 
they went to sleep. After while 
Ulysses and his soldiers came out of 
the woodn horse to fight the Trojan 
soldiers. The Greeks won and Troy 
fell. ‘ —Melvin Lapinsky, 242 


Travel Long Ago 

I read a book about, how the 
people traveled in cars, and liked 
it, A long time ago the per ple had 
an idea to make the airplane, old 
fashioned cars, first’ trains. The 
airplane was made of wood with one 
man in the machine, The old-fash- 
joned cars were made of metal. The 
first trains ran with steam wih 
smoke and fire. It ran on the rai 

road track made of hard wood. 
Now the men make other things. 
The people like to travel by cars, 
trains, airplanes and ships. Trucks 
carry many cars in flat wasons, 
Sometimes the trains carry very 
many passenger cars, farm ma- 
chinery in flat cars. They carry 
oil and gasoline in trucks. They 
carry wheat in grain boats. and 
vegetables and fruit in carzo boats 
—Adrian Ainsworth, 2A2 


Moses 


I read a story about a baby. 
Moses. One day some women ran 
down the hill and saw a babs boy 
in a basket in the water, The baby 
boy's name was Moses. A Wo:nan 
carried Moses home because she 
did not want the soldiers to 
kill the baby, When Moses was 
a biz boy. he helped the peop: He 
worked hard. —Sandra Drebit 2A? 


The War 

The story is about "The War 
I hiked it very much, The »°' 
learned something all the j.ne 
They went in a big airplanes The 
enemy wanted to kill the soiders 
The soldiers shot many gun. [he 
soldiers helped the poor peopi nt 
gave them food. The soldiers ‘were 
very tired. The soldiers won ‘ 
went in a big airplane far av 
their homes. , The people lov 
soldiers. —Rolland Dub: 


The Last Supper 
I read a story about "Jes." 1 


liked to read about Jesus. Twelté 
disciples and Jesus are in thr ‘tory 
book. 


At the Last Supper Jesus 
bread and he gave it to his 
pies to eat and wine to drink 
Judas didn't eat and dajnk He 
went away and he rout We bad 
men about Jesus. 

Jesus prayed to God in av y:den 
After awhile many people c>1::° 
arden to sce Jesus. So Jud 
sed Jesus’ face. He was cru: fied 
on the cross and died. The s° 
put him into a tomb, 
Margaret Schneller, 2A? 


A POEM FOR TODAY 
My Professional Prayer 
! want to thank You Up Abot¢. 
For our students, whom I lore 
They do not hear as others can. 


But they want a place in You 
plan. 

Watch over them and help them 
see, 


Whit You really want to be 
Each day give the strength to 4°. 


The things 1 should for them and 
You, 


—Julie McDermott, Supertisi™? 
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Girl Guides 

Plans for forming a Girl Guide 
Company at the O.S.D. were begun 
in October, 1955. At that time Mr. 
J. G. Demeza, Miss W. Huffman. 
Mrs, M. L. Letersky and Miss A. M. 
Rush met with Mrs. G. A. Bradford. 
Secretary of the local Girl Guide 
Association and Mrs. E, Samuels. 
Captain of 7th Belleville Company. 
Following this mecting elghteen 
girls were chosen as prospective 
guides and three patrols-namely 
Red Rose, Daffodil, and Forget-me- 
not were organized. Tosether with 
the leaders, the girls were quests at 
meetings of the 7th Belleville Com 
pany, the 5th Belleville Company 
and the Ist Stirling Company. 
Each time, both leaders and girls 
came home with many worth-while 
ideas We are very grateful to the 
leaders and Guides of these compa- 
mes for their kind assistance. 

After learning the Guide Promise, 
the Law, the Salute, the Handshake. 
Knots and many other interesting 
things the girls were enrolled in the 
the 6th Belleville Company on 
‘Thursday, April 19. 1956 by Captain 
Miss W. Huffman assisted by Lieu- 
ents Mrs, L. Letersky and Miss 
M. Rush. The ceremony took 
piece an the school auditorium at 
recular meeting, We were pleas- 
«4 to have as guests, on this import- 
ant oreasion, Mr. J G  Demeza 
Mrs. A. Wannamaker, Miss L. J 
Hurnside, Mrs, V. Hutchinson and 
Mr S, A. Gordon. 

The following girls. looking very 
in their Girl Guide uniforms 


ties of blue and gold. the 
sehool colours, were enrolled as 
Gil Guides. 
Patrol 1 Forget-me-not 


ader—Gwenda Andison. 
Second—Annabelle Cronk. 
Donna Mosher 
Carol Ann Palmer 
Elaine Carlyle 
Gail Williamson. 
Patrol 2 Daffodil 
teader—Phyllis Blakeston. 
Second—June Braden, 
Pat Howe 
Anne Todd 
Carole Hale 
Lois Smith. 
Patrol 3 Red Rose 
Teader—Jean Shaw, 
Second—Pauline Tsehirhart 
Lorna Kirker 
Beth Spark 
Judy Ann Wilson 
Beatrice Brennan. 

‘the Skating Party, held at the 
‘ville Arena on February 8th, 
‘4s one of the highlights of our 
Year's activities, Together with some 
tear hundred Guides from this area, 

: Guides of the 6th Belleville 
pany, had a most enjoyable 

Delicious box lunches were 
ided by Mrs. Quinn and her 


sat 
At the present time. we are look- 
in forward with great enthusiasm 
‘a cook-out planned for June 7th 
We hope that the same interest 
‘ch our girls have shown in the 
G.rl Guide programme since its be- 
nning at the O.S.D. will continue. 
nd that they will put the Girl 
Gude Promise and Law into every- 
day practice, —A.M. R. 


Brownie News 

In November 1955, a Brownte pack 
Was organized at the O.S.D. Twelve 
little girls from the age of 8-10 
years were chosen as Tweenies. 
These twelve tweenies were divided 
into two sixes, the fairies and elves. 
Each six has a leader or sixer. 
Sharon Duffin is a sixer with the 
following elves in her group—Ray- 
monde LeBrun, Nancy Yull. Shirley 
Bruce, Marilyn Harrison, and Diane 
Chapeskie, 


Bobbie Ferguson has the following 
fairies in her  six—Susan Cooper, 
Donna Burford, Marilyn Fischer, 
Diane Wilson and Gail Young. 

These tweenies have been working 
and playing under the ieadership of 
Brown Owl Barbara Chapelle and 
Tawny Owls Juanita Fox and Joan 
Shannon. They have been busy 
learning the Brownlie promise, law, 
motto, the knots and other-tests re- 
quired before they can be enrolled 
as Brownies. 

Recently our pack received its 
warrant and we are now known as 
the llth Belleville Pack. Meetings 
are held every Monday afternoon 
from 4:00-5:15 in the assembly 
room. So far this term we have 
been guests of packs at St. Mich- 


ael's and Sir Winston Churchill 
Schools. \ 


\ 
The highlight of oat Mactivitics 
was the enrolling of our two sixers 
—Sharon Duffin and Roberta Fer- 
guson on April 16. There two girls 
know The Promise, The Law, The 
Motto, The Salute, The Smile, The 
Good Turn, How To Fold Their 
Own Tie, How To Wash Up The 
Tea Things and How To Braid. 
Tawny Owl brought the girls up the 
magic steps to Brownie Land where 
they were enrolled into the Brownies 
by Brown Owl. The two girls looked 
very smart in their Brownie Uni- 
forms. All the Tweenies gave the 
Grand Howl for this 
ceremony. . 


We were privileged to have Mr. 
J. G. Demeza, Mr. LeRoy Brown 


and Miss G. Legault as guests at 
our enrolling ceremony. 

We sincerely hope that our new 
Brownics will observe their Law and 
Promise and will 
good Brownies. 


try to be very 


GIRLS’ and BOYS’ | 
SPORTS | 


C.0.S.S.A. Badminton 
The O.S.D. gymnasium was again 
the scene for the annual Bay of 
Quinte District badminton tourn- 
iment Euzht- schools were repre- 
sented sending a total of 42 teams 
into the competition. The eight 
schools were Trenton, Brighton, 
B.C... Napanee. Albert College, 

St. Mciael’s. Quinte and O.S.D 


Eleven senior girls teams, twelve 
junior girls teams, ten senior boys 
tams and nine junior boys aeams 
were entered. These teams played 
a s.nule elimination tournament in 
their own class. Winners were deci- 
ded on a basis of a “two out of 
three games” set, with each game 
being played to fifteen points. 


The O.S.D. was represented in 
every class with seven teams en- 
tered. Junior girls were Marlene 
Caldwell and Betty Williams,,and 
Patsy Bishop and Evelyn Caldwell. 
Senior girls were Diane Moon und 
Donna Bell and Lyla Garnett und 
Lillian Kluba. The boys entered 
Donald Sattler and Glen Skinkle 
and Harold Bradley and Andre 
Bourget in the senior sets with 
Bryan Meany and Glen Hagedorn 
representing the junior. 

All seven of the OS.D. teams 
won their set in the first round but 
four of these were eliminated jn the 
second round. This left senior girls 
D. Moon and D. Bell, junior girls 
M. Caldwell and B. Williams and 
senior boys H. Bradley and A. Bour- 
get in the semi-finals. Both these 
senior teams were beaten in this 
round leaving our junior girls 
who “dethroned” last year’s champs 
from B.C.I. for a place in the finals. 

This junior team of Marlene 
Caldwell and Betty Williams then 
went on to win the championship 
in this class. Trenton went home 
with both the senior girl's event 
won by S. Laroche and J. Bennett 
and the senior boy’s event won by 
E. Refausse and D. McCoffrey. 


very special} ) 


Albert’s team of Franklyn and Safe 
were successful in the junior boy's 
class. 

Special thanks is extended to all 
officials at this tournament under 
whose supervision the game became 
of superior calibre to those of pre- 
vious years. 


—wW. A. Williams. 


Congratulations to 


Badminton Champs 

Betty Williams and Marlene Cald- 
well brought honour to the school 
in winning the Quinte District Jun- 
ior Girls’ COSSA badminton champ- 
fonship in this year's annual tour- 
nament. Competition was keen and 
they eliminated last year's champ- 
fons on their way to victory. Details 
are found in the sports story else- 
where in this issue, Congratulations, 
girls, and to our other competitors, 
all of whom won their first round 
games and fave a good account of 
themselves. 


Movies of Annual Play 

Following the usual practice of 
the past few years, Mr. Gordon took 
coloured movies of the main scenes 
trom the two presentations at this 
year’s school concert. The scripts 
* House That Jack Built and 
Beauty were rewritten in 
ed form for filming. and 
lon and the players spent 
evenings making the movies. 


two 
This year a number of other pho- 


tovraphy fans among pupils an 
staff took the opportunity of getting 
some “shots” also. 


Polio Immunization 
On Monday, May 7th, the third 


injection of Salk polio vaccine was 
given to those children at the O.S.D. 
whose parents had previously given 
their consent for this immunization. 
Dr. R. W. Tennent, school physician 
assisted 
by our school nurses. Miss F. Fitz- | 


administered the vaccine. 


werald. and Mrs, E. B. Lally. 


Plans are under way to vaccinate 
the 


the remaining children in 
Junior School who have not yet 


been cone. Parents request forms 
will be mailed from the school to the 
Parents 


parents of these children. 


SCOUT CUB NEWS 


0.S.D. Scout Group 
Receives Charter 


Monday evening, April 9th, was 
a very special occasion in the deve- 
lopment of Cubbing and Scouting 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
{On that evening, officials of the 
Belleville Local Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion attended a joint meeting of the 
O.S.D. Cub Pack and Scout Troop 
for the purpose of presenting the 
official charter to the new Group. 


Following the usual Flag Break 
and Opening Ceremontes, Mr. 
Demeza, chairman of the O.S.D. 
|Group Committee which sponsors 
the Group. introduced the visiting 
officials as follows: Mr, Phil Alcorn, 
Assistant District Commissioner for 
Cubs. Mr. Townsend, District Cub- 
master, and Mr. A. S. Robb, Vice- 
president of *Belleville Local As- 
sociation. Present also were mem- 
bers of O.S.D.~ Group Committee: 
J. W. Hodgson. vice-chairman; A 
J. Clare secretary; and J. P. Wilson. 


Mr..A. S. Robb made the pre- 
sentation of the official charter, 
establishins the 16th Belleville Group 
lat the O.SD.. to Mr. Demeza.” Mr 
Alcorn conducted the investiture of 
the Cub leaders. Mrs. M, M. Gra- 
ham was presented by J. G. Demeza 
and invested as Akela. She then 
presented Miss Gwen Legault and 
Miss Jean Harper who were@nvest- 
ed as Baloo and Baghera, respec- 
tively. Following the investiture. 
Mr. Townsend presented Mrs. Gra- 


are asked to return them at once if ham and Miss Legault with certifi- 
they wish to have their children| cates awarded to them for comple- 


take advantage of the opportunity!tion of 


the preliminary training 


of vaccination against polio this| courses conducted recently for Cub 


year. 


leaders in this district. 


VISITORS’ DAY 


at 


the 


Ontario School for the Deat 


Wednesday, 


Afternoon—1:00-5:00 


June 6, 1956 


Evening—7:30-10:00 


1:30—2:50—Visit to Academic Classes 


3:00— 


Fashion Show and Programme in the 


School Auditorium 
3:30—5:00—Afternoon Tea in the Home Economics 


Room 


Exhibition of 


ACADEMIC AND VO! 
in 
O.S.D. GY. 


Pupils’ Work 


from the 


CATIONAL CLASSES 


the 
MNASIUM 


3:45—.5:00—Display of Vocational 
nd 


a 
Academic 


and 


7:30—10:00 


Work. 


8:30—10:00—Girls’ and Boys’ Athletic Exhibition 


€ 


t 


Page & 
BEWARE! 
These Employees 
Spell Trouble 


By STUART COVINTON 
Sometimes the nicest, most like 
able member of the staff can bea 
trouble maker without intending to 
or even wanting tu. On the other 
hand, some thrive on “rolling the 
waters.” Both types require treat- 
ment and this article helps to re- 
cognize the symptoms early enough 
to do something about it. 

Sooner or later, every office is g0- 
ing to be plagued with what might 
be referred to as “problem per- 
sonnel.” These are workers—some- 
times of long long standing, some- 
times newcomers—who are not guil- 
ty of sufficient faults to justify dis- 
charge, but who because of some 
trait which they have or develop, 
begin disrupting office routine and 
impairing efficiency. 

Most of these traits are recog- 
nizable in their early stages, and 
through prompt and tactful action 
by the office manager, usually res- 
pond successfully to “treatment” 
before they can set the stage for 
trouble. Here are some of the more 
common varieties of problem per- 
sonnel which may develop in an of- 
fice. Be constantly on the alert for 
their “symptoms.” 


The Efficiency Expert 

This person always knows a bet- 
ter way to do something, and takes 
it upon himself to describe this im- 
proved method in detail to whoever 
is handling the job. He takes time 
from the work of both himself and 
the person he is “instructing.” Fur- 
thermore, the person who is per- 
forming the task usually resents the 
intrusion. Sometimes this self-ap- 
pointed expert actually does know a 
better way of doing something, but 
his advice will seldom be followed. 

Workers with a “show-how” pen- 
chant usually fall into the habit of 
watching their fellow-employees at 
length as they perform a particular 
chore, then striding up to proffer 
“suggestions.” Soon. too, it will be- 
come apparent that this worker has 
fallen into disfavor with his asso- 
clates. 

The Time Stealer 

This is a wily breed. He is objec- 
tionable, not so much because of the 
time he beats the firm out of, as 
because of the example he is setting 
for other employees. Before long 
the tune around the office will be: 
“Well, Frank gets away with it. 
Why can't 1?" 

The “time stealer,” masculine or 
feminine. usually operates in about 
the same manner. He arrives for 
work a little late, leaves for lunch 
a bit early. He's a trifle tardy re- 
turning after the noon hour. If of- 
fice personnel are permitted to go 
out for cokes during the day, he 
tarries overlong at the soda foun- 
tain. Over a period of a month, 
he may “cheat” the company out of 
several hours of work, for which he 
is paid good wages. He probably 
doesn't really mean to be dishonest 
about his working time. He simply 
sees no harm in squeezing in a lit- 
tle extra time off. After you notice 
that an employee leaves his desk a 
bit early a couple of times or Is slow 
in showing up for work an average 
of once a week, start keeping tabs 
on him, when you are certain that 
he’s developing into a “time stealer,” 
inform him politely ut firmly that 
he is going to have to change his 
ways. 

The Procrastinator 


Usually an easy going fellow, he 
likes to spend a good deal of time 
around the water cooler during the 
morning and early afternoon. He 
usually drifts through the early 
part of the day in a state of mild 
lethargy, then breaks into a frenzy 
of activity in mid-afternoon in order 
to get his work out. As a result, 
some of his work is done sloppily 
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or incorrectly, and requires doing 
over the following day. He costs 
the company money, because he 
often delays the handling of im- 
portant orders or correspondence. 
Watch for employees who wind up 
the-day with a lot of work before 
them. If this happens often, they're 
likely to be procrastinators. ‘They 
need to be set stralght—pronto. 
The Sad Sack 

Known around some offices as 
Calamity Jane or Calamity John. 
Sad Sack always filled with dire 
forebodings. Every little change a- 
round the office, any announcement 
of the boss is warning of very un- 
pleasant things to come. And the 
entire office force is always taken 
into Sad Sack's confidence. This 
kind of person can cast a pall of 
gloom over the whole office. Morale 
suffers as & result. 

If you locate a budding Sad Sack 
on the payroll, call him into the 
office for  heart-to-heart. talk. 
Ask him why he believes that the 
business is heading for the bow 
wows. Then suggest as tactfully as 
you can that his attitude isn’t as 
wholesome as it might be, and isn’t 
doing anybody (himself included) 
any good. By being sufficiently good 
natured about the matter, you can 
probably laugh him out of this un- 
natural frame of mind. 


The Clock Watcher 

This fellow exists mostly in two- 
reel comedies. Although he doesn’t 
seem to be common as he once was, 
there may be a Clock Watcher 
working for you. Clock watchers are 
seldom good workers. 

No, these faults won't make an 
employee a complete Hablity to the 
firm. But they can be big obstacles 
to that employee becoming a success 
at his work. Try every way you can 
to help problem personnel to over- 
come their “afflictions"—both for 
your firm's sake and theirs. 

—Reprinted from The Utah Eagle 


EDUCATION - - - WHAT? 


(The following appeared as an edi- 
torial In the Mackay Bulletin, pub- 
lished at the Mackay School for the 
Deaf, Montreal.) = * 


Much has been said and written 
about education in all its phases 
from infancy to and beyond univer- 
sity; so much in fact that little ap- 
Pears to be left. But still we are not 
quite sure what constitutes an edu- 
cation. Is it for purposes of earning 
big money or to enjoy a happy life? 
Is it to gain at the expense of ano- 
ther or is it to give service where it 
is needed? 

The education of the deaf is a 
special and difficult field but the 
ultimate goal is the same. In such 
work careful consideration must be 
given to the handicap, and all the 
psychological problems which ac- 
company it. The problem poses as 
one of enormous proportions, so 
that we are bewildered as to what 
to teach and what to pass by in our 
endeavour to give the child those 
tools with which he can fulfil his 
ambitions in life. In residential 
schools the responsibility is even 
greater, because the child's charac- 
ter growth, religious education and 
social development must be consid- 
ered. We must therefore be prepar- 
ed to teach speech, lip-reading, lan- 
guage. all the subject matter in the 
elementary curriculum, religion, so- 
cial activities, character develop- 
ment, athletic games, cultural and 
craft work, health education and a 
number of” other allied subjects as 
well as give audiometric tests, psy- 
chological tests and aptitude train- 
ing to say nothing of vocational 
work in preparation for employment 
after school. It is little wonder that 
the cost of such an education is ex- 
pensive. Specially trained teachers 
and equipment for carrying out such 
& programme, where classes are 


small and much attention is given 
to individual work require large 


sums and modern buildings adequa- 
tely designed and furnished for 
comfortable and heathful living add 
to the cost. The question arises; is 
this cost justified? And the answer 
is an emphatic yes, when we con- 
sider the potential earning power 
which wauld otherwise be lost and 
‘a much greater burden than the cost 
of education thrown on the state. 

But what of the education we 
started out to define? There are 
many schools which find it impos- 
sible to provide and carry out, the 
ideal programme, They must choose 
between a variety of subjects and 
judge as to the over all advantages 
which they will give, in the circum- 
stances. Mackay School is essentially 
an academic school, although we do 
teach vocational subjects, but do 
not have equipment or staff suffi- 
cient to give trade training. We be- 
lieve therefore that we must give 
sound basic training in language, 
the basis on which all children and 
adults think and write. The impor- 
tance of reading also cannot be 
overemphasized as it provides the 
open door to all knowledge. Speech 
and Mp-reading are essential to the 
deaf if they are to cope with situa- 
tions in a hearing world. We there- 


‘fore start all children by the oral 


method and contrary to the opinion 
of many we do not teach signs 
although our children use them out- 
side of school as a means of com- 
municiation. Children who have 
some hearing are taught to make 
use of the individual .and group 
hearing aid, as a ald to speech and 
lip-reading, that they might com- 
bine all these talents to improve 
oral communication. These prin- 
ciples continued througout the 
general subjects of the elementary 
curriculm, we feel are the important 
foundations for an education, and 
when carried out in a school where 
a definite place is given to character 
development, religious training and 
social education, will fit a deaf boy 
or girl to take his place in the rather 
complex society of to-day. 


Predicted as World’s 
Wealthiest Areas 

Northwestern Ontario is destined 
to be one of the world’s wealthiest 
areas within a very short time, ac- 
cording to a brief submitted to the 
Gordon Commission now investigat- 
ing Canada's economic prospects. 
The brief was submitted recently by 
Ontario's Minister of Lands and 
Forests, the Hon. Clare E. Mapledo- 
ram, on behalf of the Northwestern 
Ontario Development Association 
and others concerned. The 30,000 
word brief was the result of a study 
carried out by experts in practically 
every field and then compiled by the 
Association. 

A newspaper man from southern 
Ontario who recently compiled a 
tour of Northwestern Ontario by 
air, car, truck, snowshoes and train 
described the brief as “A triumph 
of understatement.” 

‘This area, he said, as big as many 
European countries, was bursting at 
the seams with optimism and ener- 
gy. Mining had taken the news- 
paper headlines, but the value of 
forest products could not be over- 
looked. Here are some observations 
on his tour: 

“There are ten major pulp and 
paper mills in the area, along with 
dozens of sawmills. There isn't one 
of them which isn’t carrying out an 
expansion programme. One Fort 
William mill is installing a new pa- 
per machine which will be one of 
the fastest in the world. The ma- 
chine alone will cost $8,000,000; new 
buildings, expansion of woods opera- 
tion ete. will cost anywhere from 
$7,000,000 to $12,000.000 more. Wood 
to supply the mill - - extra 90,000 
cords will be required - - is already 
available and, according to forestry 
experts in the area, should be cut 
since much of it is mature or over- 
mature. 


“Aother pulp company is carrying 
on an almost entirely mechanical 
logging’ 0; . Aside from the 
actual cutting of the pulpwood by 
the men with the swede or power 
saw, the rest is done by machinery, 
‘Tree-length or eight-foot lengths of 
wood are pulled to the nearby truck 
road by the highwire methods ‘for- 
merly used in British Columbia 
where much larger trees are avail- 
able, A slasher in a nearby cle 
‘cuts the logs to the required length 
and loads them aboard the waiting 
trucks for delivery to stream or 
lake by water when spring comes,” 

Fish and game and the potential 
tourist development looked bright, 
he found. Woodlands caribou, which 
had almost vanished in North- 
western Ontario, were coming back 
strongly under the protection given 
them by the game preserves. On 
Lake Nipigon, particularly, the ani- 
mals were now plentiful and there 
was Uttle trouble in finding one 
herd of nine animals crossing the 
{ce less than 100 miles from the 
Lakehead. 

They are closely watched by pilots 
and fish and wildlife experts of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests who help,protect them. from 
wolves. Within “90 miles of each 
other, two provincial fish hatcheries 
were now handling two different 
types of salmon eggs for future 
planting in Northernwestern Ont- 
arto, he found. 

During his trip, the newspaper- 
man interviewed Jack McKirdy who 
operates a small commercial fishing 
industry on Onaman Lake, north- 
east of Nipigon, where he has been 
taking fine whitefish by nets from 
under the ice for 20 years, McKirdy 
is concentrating now on removing 
pike which have appeared. He 
doesn’t like pike. But he admits 
that thousands of U.S. fishermen 
travel hundreds of miles to catch 
them. There are more pike now, 
he says, than he has seen in 60 
years in the north. He belleves 
they'll be worth millions to future 
tourist business. 

Added to that, he found that 
some pulp and paper and lumber 
companies now permit fishermen 
and hunters to travel thelr private 
bush roads, under supervision to 
prevent fires and other damage, 
and they are opening vast new fish 
and game territory. The future In- 
deed looked bright for Northwestem 
Ontario. —Dept. of Lands and 

Forests. 


Design Centre for British 


Industry 

The Duke of Edinburgh will open 
@ Design Centre for British indus- 
try in London on April 26th. 

The Council of Industrial Design 
showroom, which will be in Hay- 
market—a stone's throw from Ptc- 
cadilly Circus—will be a permanent 
national exhibition of the best de- 
signed and produced British pro- 
ducts. Notfijng will be on sale. but 
trade buyel manufacturers and 
the general Public will be able to 
see just what ts available in any 
given fleld and will be advised as 
far as possible where the goods may 
be bought. 

All exhibits on display at the 
Design Centre will be examples of 
good design and general quality 
selected by the Council from goods 
in actual production, Every effort 
will be made to check their func- 
tional efficiency. The constantly 
changing main exhibition will be 
reinforced by smaller displays. Some 
of these will be directed to parti- 
cular trades or groups of trades. 
Others will be linked with topical 
events or Illustrate design trends in 
other countries. 

The Design Centre will be espe- 
cially useful to overseas buyers who 
will find under one roof the best 
and latest British designs. It will 
also help British designers who will 
be able to see developments in de- 
sign in other countries. More than 
75.000 buyers and business men 
abroad are being notified of the 
Centre's facilities. —This Is Britain. 
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GEVERE or total deafness consti- 
tutes the greatest of all educa- 
tlonal handicaps to very young 
children—greater even than blind- 
ness in this respect. This unfor- 
tunately, is not at first apparent to 
the parents of these children and is 
not widely recognized by the gener- 
al public, As a result, parents often 
delay sending children to school 
and commencing training until the 
effects of deafness on mental deve- 
lopment are not only obvious but 
often permanent. 

The all-too-apparent effects of. 
blindness are readily recognized 
and the pathetic state of blind 
babies is one which affects the 
imagination instantly. As a result 
there are numbers of Nursery 
Bchools for these handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Deafness 1s not so marked in the 
early stages and the all-too-general 
Ignorance of its effects has caused— 
and causes to-day—delays in edu- 
cation and @ sad lack of education 
facilities for deaf infants. The 
parent of a deaf child is shocked 
on first realizing that the child is 
deaf, but at first there are few 
outward signs that this handicap 
may prove overwhelming and there 
1s always hope—only too often fir- 
ed by well-meaning but dangerous 
advice that the child “will grow 
out of it" or that some other 
miracle will happen or, worse still, 
there is "no need to worry just 
now", 

But the child does not grow out 
of it, the miracle does not happen. 
and there ts the most urgent need 
to consider the effects of severe or 
total deafness at once. 

The child who is born deaf or 
Who acquires deafness in very early 
infancy, starts out in life with a 
burden few realize. It is not a 
Physical handicap such as blind- 
hess but a more insiduous one since 
\ affects the course of mental de- 
velopment from the outset. 

The child who hears is a delight 
to his parents when he begins to 
\sp the words that are spoken to 
early childhood is that stage when 
the first words are pronounced and 
When there is something more de- 
Veloping than mere physical rela- 
\lonship between mother and child. 
The dawn of a larger consciousness 
is marked for the hearing child by 
his ability to understand spoken 
‘ords and by his progressive ability 
to speak. 

This, the understanding of 
*Poken language and the ability to 
communicate in speech, is the 
foundation of normal education and 
the mainspring of normal intel- 
lectual and social development. 
The untrained deaf child lacks 
these essential and complementary 


Powers and with increasing age be- 
come. reasingly retarded social- 
ly and’ mentally. Before the edu- 
cation of the deaf was organized 
on a national basis, these uneducat- 
ed deaf children were confused with 
congential idiots, so marked and 
Plrmanent was the retardation 
from deafness by the time the child 
attained the more mature stage of 
adolescence. Education in its wi- 
dest sense is a process which com- 
mences with the da¥n of con- 
sciousness, and since deafness is a 
severe handicap to education its 
harmful consequences begin in the 
nursery stage, and it is there that 
corrective action should begin. 


When one compares a normal 
child of five years of age with a 
born-deaf child ‘or one who has 
acquired deafness before the age of 
two years) of the same age, the 
first effects of deafness are ap- 
parent. The fortunate hearing child 
will have acquired a vocabulary of 
some 2,000 words and he will talk 
with fluency, He will also be abie 
to think, using the common ideas; 
he will be able to ask questions and 
to reason; he will be able to con- 
tinue the process of learning with 
the minimum of effort since he has 
acquired the basic structure of his 
mother tongue. He will also be ready 
to receive formal education, |. ¢ 
education in a school, because he 
possesses in common with his tea- 
chers an understanding of languane 
in Its spoken form 


On the other hand the untaueht 
deaf child will be unable to under- 
stand any but the most elementary 
language ‘at best he wHl have 
taught himself to lip-read a few 
isolated and common words: he 
will be unable to communicate with 
more than the members of his fa- 
mily circle ‘and this only in th 
most primitive way by crude ges- 
tures) and he will be unable to 
speak. 

In short his educational standard 


will be not far removed from that’ 


of the normal two-year-old. In add- 
iton to this he will be unable to 
profit from the normal means of 
education and he will have to be 
taught by special methods which at 
this stage Have to go back to the 
foundations of learningsrand to adv- 
ance by slow and tedious stages so 
that the already wide gap between 
the deaf and normal widens each 
year. 

A little consideration will suffice 
to show that the deaf child's most 
urgent need is a means of under- 
standing spoken language and the 
power to communicate to others in 
this language. They must be shown 
other ways of understanding the 
common language and the most com- 
mon way is by lip-reading. 
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The Early Education of Deaf Children 


E. S. GREENWAY, B. Sc. 


(Reprinted from the Sttent Wort, official journal of the National 
Institute for the Deaf, London, England. The author is one of England's 
‘outstanding educators of the deaf. It was your editor's privilege to visit 
the very fine school for the deaf which he heads at Doncaster.) 


The simplest and most natural 
method 1s through gesture and this 
can have an important if transient 
place in the education of the 
deaf child, always providing his 
gesture is the exact equivalent of 
spoken languge. The deaf child can 
be taught to speak, in time, and he 
can be taught to write and, if so 
desired later, to talk fluently and 
correctly by using fingerspelling. 

Further consideration will also 
show that the critical time in the 
life of any child is between the ages 
of two and five years. It Is during 
this period that the hearing child 
acquires his all-important ability to 
understand spoken language and to 
speak. For many reasons this is the 
vital stage in intellectual develop- 
ment and it will be apparent that 
if the deaf is to make any pro- 
gress comparable with that made by 
the hearing child, he must not miss 
this important period in the forma- 
tion of his personality. These are 
perhaps the most impressionable 
years and the deaf child cannot be- 
gin at five where the hearing child 
started at two. 

Fortunately it is now possible for 
a considerable number of deaf chil- 
dren to commence their education 
before the age of five years, and in 
the near future it is hoped that 
there will be facilities for all such 
handicapped children to be taught 
from the age of two years, if their 
parents so desire, 

For some years a number of 
schools for the deaf have been un- 
dertaking with considerable success 
the education of young deaf chil- 
dren between the ages of two and 
|fye years. During this period the 
|children can be trained in speech 
habits so that later intensive speech 
|work is made easier, they can be 
taught to lip-read to a marked de- 
‘gree, so that they acquire an under- 
|standing of normal language, they 
|are given the normal facilities for 
nursery activities so that they may 
develop as do hearing children, they 
are trained socially and in short, 
they are given a start in the difficult 
process of education which consi- 
derably limits the retarding effects 
of deafness. 

In the Nursery School for the deaf 
the vital pertod of pre-school de- 
velgpment is utilized to the full in 
‘a happy “play way" which to a 
large extent cancels out- that stage 
jof intellectual stagnation which 
| might otherwise form before normal 
| education begins. The nursery-train- 
ed deaf child thus enters into his 
real school life already equipped with 
the essentials of learning. There is 
a gain in vital time ‘for school 
years are limited) but above all the 
[mind of the child has been stimu- 
jlated instead of being allowed to 
| stagnate or to develop on incorrect 
| hines. 
| The education of a deaf child raises 
‘many problems for the parents and 
|they are naturally reluctant to send 
ltheir children to a school—even to 
‘a nursey school—at a tender age. 
But be it be said at the outset— 
there is only one remedy for deaf- 
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Ness and that is by education. For 
the reasons outlined briefly above, 
this remedy must be applied as soon 
as ible. No parent would neg- 
lect seriding his or ber child to hos- 
pital if it had a broken limb. Deaf- 
ness is far more serious than this 
and the only “hospital for deafness” 
is the school. Personal feelings must 
largely be put aside in this case. 
The only consideration is the ulti- 
mate welfare of the child, There 
can bé but one answer. 

The next problem is when to send 
the child to school. This will de- 
Pend on many factors, domestic and 
Physical. Deaf ‘children are not all 
of the same type and though educa- 
tional facilittes are available from 
the age of two years, many children 
are not ready to be sent to school 
at this age. From 2% to 34 Is per- 
haps the best time, although in ex- 
ceptional circumstances the lowest 
age may the best. Delay after the 
age of 3'2 ts in most cases not in 
the child's. interest, | 

Parents often feel that it ts cruel 
to part with their children—even 
for educational purposes—at this 
age. but the writer, who has had 
some years of experience in nursery 
education, has not yet seen a child 
who has suffered because of ‘this. 
The reason is that the young child's 
emutiers are not so deeply founded 
and developed as those of the 
parents and, given a happy environ- 
ment, the deaf child feels secure 
in a nursery school. The parting 
may be extremely hard for the 
Parent but the sacrifice Is ‘well 
worth while, for by so-doing the 
parent is giving the child the grea- 
test thing in lfe—the opportunity 
for the fullest intellectual develop- 
ment. 7 

It has been argued that the deaf 
child suffers frustration at separa- 
tion from his mother, There is 
some truth in this, but since the 
separation. must come eventually, it 
is better when the child's emotions 
are but transient. The real danger 
to the deaf child which often causes 
profound psychological upsets is the 
over-developed mother complex 
which results from the prolongéd 
dependence of the child at the in- 
fant level upon its mother, The deaf 
child is subject to intellectual retar- 
dation through lack of education 
and also to emotional retardation, 
and the latter may cause serious in- 
stability of temperamnt. 

The larger schools for the deaf 
are residential schools and the ques- 
tion will arise of sending the child 
away for large portions of the year. 
There are advantages in residential 
and day nurseries and .it is impor- 
tant that the parents should see 
their child as often as possible 
Therefore, if thre is a day nursery 
in the vicinity, parents should be 
advised to take advantage of the 
facility if they are sure that they 
can provide the correct environ- 
ment in their own home. The Nur- 
sey School provides an environment 
which is consistent and the child 
feels secure. There 1s a routine 
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PREPARATORY I Jr. C 
Miss M. McDowato 


eline Hagen had a birthday 
iat May Bist. She was ten. We has 
a party. Angeline likes the ley is) 
she gets. She got a dollar in a let 
ter. Miss MacDonald bought her s 
big skipping rope, a colouring bool 
and some candy. Angeline was very 
happy. 


epherd’s birthday was on 
nach, z Ruth was twelve years 
old. We ate birthday cake, cokes: 
bananas and candy. We dran! 
chocolate milk. We played some 
games, Ruth got a skipping rope 
and a bolo bat from home. Ruth 
was very happy. 


Roszel likes to draw ple- 
tures she draws pictures about the 
weather. Sometimes she draws pic- 
tures of the girls playing. The girls 
play on the Ocean Waves, the 
swings and the slide. ‘When it rains 
the girls watch television. 


Michel Lavigne likes to colour. 
He got a big colouring book from 
home. Michel colours carefully. 
Michel likes to look at his pictures 
from home. Michel has a brother 
Claude at home. 


Margaret Lafleche gets many par- 
cels from home. She likes to share 
her candy. potato chips and suckers 
with the other children. Margaret 
got a toy watch from home. She 
is very proud of it, Margaret wears 
her watch everyday. 


Carol Lazaroff is always very 
happy when she geis her mail. Her 
mother sends her pictures in letters 
sometimes. Carol likes snapshots 
very much. One day Carol's Uncle 
Mike sent her a parcel. Carol knew 
who had sent the parcel because 
he had enclosed a picture of him- 
self. Caro) liked the manicure set 
that her uncle sent very much She 
shared the candy and peanuts he 
sent her, 


Michael Lisson got a big box one 
day. When Michael opened the box 
there were some shirts and a rain- 
coat. Michael was very happy 
because they were short sleeved 
shirts. He knew that it would soon 
be suminer. Michael tried on his 
yellow plastic raincoat. He looked 
in the mirror. The raincoat look- 
ed very nice on Michael. He was 
very proud of it, 


PREPARATORY I SR. C. 
Miss M. M. FarReLy 


Many boys played Hide-and-Seek. 
I saw four blue eggs in a nest. 
—Bobby Mainland. 


I threw a blue and white ball. I saw 
@ little blue bird. —Wayne Walker. 


I played in the sand. My blue hat 
blew off. I picked it up. 
—Vikki ¢ Merrilees. 


Vikki spanked me. 
—Linda Cleveland. 


Shirley, Diane and I looked at a. 
book. We watched television. 
—Gail Young. 


Wayne and I played ball. Bruce 
and I coloured in a book. 
—Bobby Lansing 


Terry S. and I saw a red car. I saw 
four birds. —Clyde Jourdin. 


Brian and I threw a little red, blue 
and white ball. I saw many yellow 
flowers. I have new brown shoes 

—Bobby Dueck. 


I gave Miss Farrell a pretty pic- 
ture. Ronnie and I had a birthday. 
—Bohdan Czaban. 


Mark and I played on the teeter. 
Bohdan and I were nine on our 
birthday. —Ronnie Dickens. 


THE CANADIAN 


Mrs. M. A, EAcLe 


My Birthday 
March 20 was my birthday. I was 


ten years old. I had-a birthday 
party. Ten candles were on my cake. 
‘We had fruit and nut bread, ice 
cream cones, banana and Easter 
candy to eat. We had ginger ale to 
drink. We had a good time. 
—Kent Painter. 


Spring 
March 21 was the first day of 
spring. It is not cold. It is warm. 
The sun shines many times. It rains 
many times too. 
March 28 I saw two robins. 
saw flowers coming up. 
—Shirley Fountain. 


We 


, Easter , 

April 1 was Eastér Sunday. We 
saw Easter lilies in church, We had 
Easter ges, bunnies and chickens. 
to eat. —Gail Thompson 


Play In Spring 
I play on the slide, teeter and 
swings, I play in the sand too. I have 
‘a good time. 
—Roger Bondy. 


My Birthday 
March 31 was my birthday. I was 
eleven years old. I had a birthday 
party April 4, Eleven candles were 
on my cake. We had ritz biscuits and 
cheese, pickles, {ce-cream cones, 
birthday cake and oranges to eat. 
We had chocolate milk to drink. We 
had fun. David Holroyd. 


Spring Flowers 
April 13 we went for a walk out- 
side. We saw white, purple and yel- 
low crocuses. We saw blue scillas 
too. 


May 1 we saw dandelions. 

May 7 we went for a walk. We saw 
many yellow daffodils. 

—Freddie Gwalter. 


Play In Spring 

I play outside. I play ball. I play 
on the “Ocean Waves.” I play with a 
skipping rope Lilly Potts. 


My Birthday 

April 26 was my birthday. I had o 
party. I was ten years old. Ten can- 
dles were on my cake. We had rai- 
sin bread and butte:, grapefruit 
with cherries, candy and birthday 
cake to cat. We had ginger ale to 
drink, We had a good time. 
--Jeremy 


The Robin‘, Nest 
April 30 we saw a robin on a nest. 
We saw one blue egg in the nest 


May 1 we saw two blue eggs in 
the nest 


Joyce. 


May 2 we saw three blue eves in 
the nest. 


May 3 we saw four blue eggs in 
the nest 


The mother robin sits on the exes 
for a long time. After a while we 
shall see baby robins in the nest. 


Lance Huff, 


Play In Spring 


I play outside. I play on the 
swings and ladders. I play football. 
Some boys roller skate 


—Norman Henry, 


PREPARATORY III SR. B. 
Miss Bargara CHaPeLLe 


Spring 
March 21 was the first day of 
spring. There was snow on the 
ground. It was a little cool 


March 30 was Good Friday April 
1 was Easter Sunday did not 


Meny 
boys and girls had Es bunnies 
and exzs. 

April 5 we a robin, Many 
robins came ack becfuse it is 
warmer now. 

It rained and rined. We were 
very surprised because it snowed in 


spring. It was very muddy outside 
Ido not like the ran breause 


cannot play outside. 


My Birthday 

April 10th was my birthday. I 
was twelve years old. I had a party. 
Mrs. Eagle, Miss Rush and their 
boys and girls came to see the 
party. The teachers spanked me. 
All of them sang, “Happy Birth- 
day,” to me, I-blew out the candles, 
First we played policeman. Anne 
won, Miss Chapelle gave her an 
orange. Next we played bingo. Fred 
and I won. Miss Chapelle gave us 
suckers, We had tarts, oranges, 
marshmallows, chocolate bars, pop 
and chocolate cake for lunch. Yum, 
yum, It was good. We had a good 
time at my party. The girls and 
boys thanked me. —Judith Even. 


My Birthday Party 

March 1 was my birthday. I was 
twelve years old. I had a party. 
First we played bingo. Ronnie, 
Anne and I won, Then we played 
touch the wall. I won. Then we 
played ring toss. Miss Chapelle and 
I won. Next we played policeman, 
Anne won. The prizes were apples 
and suckers. Miss Rush, Mrs. Eagle 
and their girls and boys came té 
see the party. The teachers spank- 
et me. All the boys and girls song 
“Happy Birthday.” to me. I blew 
out the candles. We had bananas, 
birthday cake, cookies, ritz and 
cheese, doughnuts, chocolate milk 
and candy for lunch. We enjoyed 
the lunch. We had a good time at 
my party. The boys and girls 
thanked me, —Roger Gardner. 


Seasons ‘ 

There are four seasons. They are 

pring, summer, autumn and winter. 

It ts spring now. It rains and 
rains. It ts a little cool, 


It ts very hot in summer. We 
shall not come to school. We like 
to swim, 


In autumn we go to the orchard 
for apples. All the trees are very 
pretty. 

Winter is very 
fun in the snow 


cold We have 
—Paul Durand. 


Our Robin 
One Friday we saw a robin It 


made a nest outside of the window. 
Mother robin sat on the nest, Mon- 


day we saw one blue ex on 
Tuesday we looked again. We saw 
two blue czes Wednesday morning 
the robin sat on the nest again. 
There were Uhree blue errs an at 
Thursday: we sat on the 
Dest ain flew away we 


looked in it. There were four blue 
evus, Perhaps after a while there 
will be four baby robins. 

—Fred Singleton 


The House That Jack Built 


Thursday, April 12. we saw a play 
in the assembly room, The name 
of it was “The House That Jack 


Built" Jack lived in a very pretty 
house, He had a bag of malt. A 
gray rat ate the malt. A cat chased 
the rat, A black and white dov 
chased the cat, We saw a cow with 
a funny horn A maiden petted the 


cow, A man had on funny old 
clothes. He kissed the maiden. The 
priest. married the man and the 
maiden, The cock sald cock-a- 
doodle doo The play was very 
funny —Brian Rooker 
Our Walk 

Last week we went for a walk 

We saw many buds on the trees 


After a while they will be leaves 
We saw many yellow and purple 
crocuses in front of the school. Mr 
Hodgson and the bix boys care for 
the flowers, Last Tuesday after 
schoo) Brian, ‘Royer and I raked 
the yard. We helped to make the 
yard clean, We saw a robin with 
a worm. Perhaps it was its supper. 
Friday May 11 there was a thunder 
storm There were many fia: 
lightning. We were a little fri 
ed. —Ronnie Baumbour 


GRADE 1C 
Miss V. J. Fox 


Brownies 


we | Sixers 
—Anne Tyo.|16 we were enrolled. Miss Legault, 


Sharon Duffin and 1 
in Brownies. 


are the 
Monday April 


Mr, Demeza and Mr. Brown came 
to see us. We walked up the magic 
steps, We looked in the magic pool. 
'We saw a Brownie. We helped Miss 
Shannon, Miss Fox and Miss Cha- 
pelle enroll the other girls. 1 try 
to be a good Brownie. I helped peo. 
ple. —Roberta Ferguson. 


My Broken Ankle 

Priday, April 13 I went to the 
gym. I fell. I went to the hospital, 
The doctor and nurse put on a cast. 
My ankle was sore. I walk with 
crutches. My ankle does not pain 
now. I don't know when the doc- 

tor will take off the cast. 
—Jacqueline House, 


Our Rythm Band 

Herbert is the conductor of our 
rhythm band. He gives papers to 
us. Then he counts for us. Peter 
plays the drum. Gloria plays the 
tambourines. Jacqueline plays the 
sand blocks. Norenc plays the bells 
I play the sticks. Sometimes Miss 
Fox plays the drum or the tambou- 
rines, Our rhythm band is small, 
We work very hard. We are playing 
@ march now. We make many mis- 
takes because it is very hard. We 
like to learn to play in the rhythm 
band. —Margaret Gregg 


Bobbie's Birthday Party 

Friday, May 11 was Bobbie's 
birthday. She is eleven years old. In 
the afternoon we had her party We 
enjoyed ourselves, 

First, Bobble gave us many co- 
loured balloons. We had a_ race 
blowing up the balloons. Margaret 
won. Then, we put the balloons on 
the blackboard, Next, we played the 
“Donkey Game.” It was fun. I don't 
know who won. 

For lunch we had cookies, baskets 
of candy, ice cream, sandwiches. pop 
and chocolate birthday cake We 
had grapefruit and cheezies Mon- 
day afternoon, —Gloria May 


Peter's Birthday Party 
Thursday, May 3. was Peter’ 


birthday. He is twelve years uld 
Thursday afternoon we had ts 
party 


First. we played some games \.1h 
balloons, We blew up the balloons 
ind then we hit them, Norene spd 
1 won Next, we looked for candies 
Miss Fox hid them at noon, Last 


we played “Poor Dog." Jacqueline 
won, 

For Junch, we had tee-crein 
sandwiches, cookies, nuts. pret/els 
candy,* raspberry Kool Aid and + 


birthday cake, —Herbert Bossence 


My Confirmation 

Yesterday I got two boxes from 
home. In the big box was a piety 
new white dress. Mother sent it © 
me because I will be confirmed on 
Sunday May 20, I will practy: 
church to-nizht. Mary Ann Kwan 
d.bens will be with Qe, Mother with 
not come to see me. am a little 


disappointed. —Nor®ne Mitchell 


Intermediate 


School 


Mus. B. 
Teacher's Note: 

We saw a filmstrip called " I Live 
in the Country". We wrote topics 
about the filmstrip. These are the 
class exercises written by; Freddie 
Clarkson, Peter Grant, Carol Fer 
guson, Mary Hummel, Ruth Kay- 
orie, Bruce Newton, Murray Robin- 
son, Betty Rowan, Donald Troupe 
and Donald Toms. 


Ryan 


The Farm 
We saw a movie about a farm We 
saw a farmer and his wife. The {! 


‘Continued on page 3) 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 2) 


saw @ gray rooster, We saw five 
mother ducks and two baby duck- 


saw a black dog and many puppies. 
We saw @ pet donkey. We saw a 
pony. We saw a baby goat. We 
saw a colt with the mother horse. 
We saw many pigs. 


Teacher's Note: 

The following class topic was 
built up day by day as we saw 
the various frames of the film- 
strip “Our City". The following 
children worked on the topic— 
Danny Bisson, Ronnie Cannon, 
Michael Devlin, Barry Flatt, Bonita 
Flynn, George Gemmell, Harold 
Halyk, Melville Johns, Paul Larabte, 
Violet Lawrence, Willie Levy. 

We saw a movie about the city. 
We saw tall buildings. We saw fact- 
orles. We saw many streets, We saw 
many homes, 

We saw the fire station, The fire- 
men were in the fire station. They 
went to a fire. They put out the 
fire, 

We saw the postman. He picked 
up boxes. He delivered letters. 

Many men and women work on 
the telephone. Some men fixed the 
telephone wires, There was a radio 
station in the city. We saw a news- 
paper factory. 

We saw a market. We saw many 
fruits, vegetables at the market. 

We saw the bakery, A man made 
bread, 

We saw stores, We saw trains, 
airplanes, busses, cars, trucks and 
boats. We saw a library. Many 
people borrowed books in the li- 
brary. We saw churches. 


Cities 

Oslo is the capital of Norway. The 
King and Queen and the Royal 
family live there. In Oslo, the build- 
ings are beautiful. Oslo is bigger 
than the other cities. It has the 
Public Buildings and a very large 
bridge. There are many bronze sta- 
tues on the bridge. There are many 
barks. They are beautiful. 

Bergen 1s a seaport along the coast 
of Norway, It has a big harbour and 
there are many ships there. There are 
ae beautiful school and buildings 

ere, 

Trondhjem is a city farther north 
on the west coast of Norway. 

—Gerald Sullivan 3A. 


Norway 
Norway is in the northwest part of 
Europe. The Altantic Ocean is west of 
Norway. The Arctic Ocean is north of 
Norway. This ocean is very, very, cold. 
Sweden ts east of Norway. Almost one 
half of Norway is in the Arctic Circle. 
Norway is a long narrow country. 
There are many inleta along the 
Coastline. The inlets along the coast- 
line are called flords. The flords are 
in valleys between the mountains. I 
like Norway very much because it is 
@ nice country. 
—Beth Anne Spark 3A. 


Citles 
Olso is the capital city of Norway. 
Tt is on @ flord on the southeastern 
Coast. It 1s very beautiful. It is al-| 
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most the same as the cities in North 
America, The King and Queen of 
Norway live in Olso. The Public 

is are very large there. The 
children go to modern schools. The 
People like to go to see the parks, 
‘There are many bronze statues on a 
bridge in Oslo. Some of the bronze 
statues were funny and some were 
not funny. ¥ 

Bergen is a seaport on the west 
coast of Norway. It. is another mo- 
dern city, 

‘Trondhjem ts farther north on the 
west coast. It is a city. There are pulp 
mills and big factories there: 

—Bernice Spence, 3A. 


The Work of the Norwegian People 


‘The Norwegians work\ very hard. 
‘The Norwegiars ple cut down the 
trees, They take the logs down in the 
water. The trees are made into pulp 
and paper. The men make lumber 
for buildings. There is much lumber 
there. Cellulose ts made for rayon 
clothes and other things from logs. 

Some men work on dairy farms, 
‘The farms are small. There are few 
big machines, The Norwegian men 
and women work hard. The women 
make cheese and butter, They sell 
milk In cans, Some people buy. the 
milk, 

Many of the men work at fish- 
ing off the coast of Norway. They 
catch a billion pounds of fish every 
year, There are many countries that 
buy the fish. 

The Norwegian men build many 
ships. Some of their ships work for 
other countries. 

—Annabelle Cronk, 3A. 


The Lapps 
The Lapps lve in the northern 
part of Norway. The Lapps look al- 
most like the Eskimos. They keep 
reindeer to made a living. They move 
to find food for the animals. 
—Eugene Fowler, 3A 


Norway 


Norway is in of the northwestern 
part Europe. North of Norway ts the 
Arctic Ocean and it ts very cold. Swe- 
den {s east of Norway. Almost half 
of Norway Is in the Arctic Circle. 
There were many mountains in Nor- 
way. The coastline of Norway has 
many fiords and inlets. Norway is a 
long and narrow country. 

—Pauline Tschirhart, 3A. 
— 
Fun in Norway 


The Norwegian people enjoy them- 
selves. Many of their sports are the 
same as ours. They like bicycling, 
motoring, skling and boat racing. The 
Norwegians drive cars and boats. 
‘They ski in the mountains in summer 
and winter. Almost every family has 
@ boat, Sailing is their favorite sport. 
The Norwegians have 9,good time. 

—Jack Cyopeck, 3A. 


The Work of the Norwegian People 


The Norwegians do many different 
kinds of work. There were many trees 
in the forest, The men cut the trees. 
"The men work at lumbering. Pulp 
and paper is made from trees. The 
men use lumber for buildings. Cellu- 
lose is made from the lumber for ray- 
on. The Norwegian people sell cellu- 
lose, lumber, pulp and paper to other 
countries, x ‘ 

Some of the people live on small 
farms. They get milk from the cows. 
They take the cans of milk to the 
factory or to the dairies, At the fac- 
tory, butter and cheese are made 
from the milk. 

Many Norwegian men made a liv- 
ing from fishing. The men get on the 
boats and go out off the coast. They 
catch a billion pounds of fish every 
year. The men sell many fish to other 
countries. i" 

The Norwegian men build many 
ships. The ships carry freight. Their 
ships do work for other countries. 

—Patricia Smith, 3A. 


A Story about Norway 

In Mrs. Ryan's room we saw a 
movie about Norway. Norway is in the 
northwestern part of Europe. To the 
north of Norway is the Arctic Ocean, 
‘To the west 1s the Atlantic Ocean. On 
the east side 1s Sweden which isa 
country, The northern half of Norway 
is in the Arctic Circle, Norway Is long 
and narrow. It is a very ‘beautiful 
country, There are many mountains, 
in Norway. On the coastline, there are 
Many fiords and inlets, 

We liked to learn many new things 
about maps in Geography, 

3 —Jean Shaw, 3A, 


The Recreation of the Norwegians 


The Norwegian people live in Nor- 
way. The Norwegian people take 
many trips through Norway. The 
Norwegian children go to swim in the 
swimming pools in the summer. 

Some of the people ride their 
bicycles. The Norweglans like 
skiing on the mountains in the snow 
in summer and winter. The Nor- 
weglans can ski on the mountains in 
July because there is snow on the 
mountains all summer. It is very 
warm In the summer, Some of the 
men ski with cool summer clothes. 

Almost every family in Norway has 
@ boat, Some of them race their boat 
on the water. They like racing boats 
on the water because they have lots 
of fun, —Linda Lee Hunter, 3A. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun 


The seasons in Norway are not 
the same as ours, The summers are 
warm but not hot. The days are 
very tong. In the far north the sun 
shines all the time for. about two 
weeks in the summer, The winters 
are long and cold. The nights are 
very long in the winter. In the far 
north the sun never shines for about 
two weeks in the winter. It is night 
all the time, —Patricia How. 


The Work of the Norwegian People 


The Norwegians do many 
different kinds of work. 

Some of the Norwegians work at 
lumbering. They cut down trees on 
the mountains, Lumber, pulp, paper 
and cellulose are made from the 
trees, 

Some Norwegians are farmers. 
They have dairy farms. The farmers 
have small farms. They do not have 
big machines. They milk cows. 

There are many fishermen in 
Norway near the coast. They work 
on ships. They catch a billion pounds 
of fish every year. They sell fish to 
other countries. It ts good to eat. 

‘The Norwegians build many ships. 
‘Their ships work for other countries. 

—Joan Ison. 


Norway 


Norway is in Europe. The Arctic 
Ocean is north of Norway, The 
Atlantic Ocean is west of Norway. 
Half of Norway is in the Arctic 
Circle. , 

Norway Is & long. narrow country. 
There are Many beautiful cities, 
schools, stores, churches, and hotels. 
The bulldings are almost the same 
as buildings in Canada. There are 
many mountains in Norway. The 
weather is warm in summer and cold 
in winter. There are many fiords 
along the coast of Norway. 

—June Braden, 3A. 


HISTORY 
Mr. K. H. GRAHAM 
John Franklin 
Captain Cook had tried to go 
north of North America from the 
Pacific ocean to the Atlantic ocean. 
‘The ice stopped him. Other men 
had tried to go from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Nobody went all the way. 
But every man learned something 
more about both the eastern Arctic 
ocean and the western Arctic ocean. 
But no one knew anything about the 


centre of the Arctic Ocean. 


In 1819, the British -government 
gave money to some men. The men 
[were to go overland from Hudson's 
Bay to made maps of the Arctic 
jocean and the north coast of North 
‘America, John Franklin. was com- 
mander of the other five men. 

® Billy O'Neill, 4A. 
Franklin at York Factory 

John .Franklin and his five men 
travelled from England across the 
Atlantic Ocean to North America. He 
went north into)Hudson's Bay. They 
stopped at York} Factory on the west 
shore of the bay. York Factory was 
@ Hudson’s Bay Company trading 
fort. Indians and white men brought 
furs to be traded for food and cloth- 


At York Factory, Franklin brought 
food, ammunition (guns) & large 
boat that they could carry. in 
asked some French Canadian men to 
go with him. These men would row 
his boat. They also would help him 
travel safely over miles of snow and 
tee, 

—Marilyn Palmer, 4A. 


How the Men Travelled 


Often the men came to rapids and 
falls. They could not go over the falls 
in the boat. At the top of the falls 
they lifted the boat out of the water. 
‘They carried it down hill through 
woods to the bottom of the falls. This 
is called “* making a portage", 


At night the men slept on buffalo 
skins on the cold, hard ground. Cold 
north winds froze the rivers| and 
lakes. The men travelled on snow 
shoes and sleighs. In the cold weath- 
er, food was scarce. The men could’ 
not fish. They saw few animals. 

‘The men were glad to come to an- 
other Hudson's Bay trading fort. 
Some of the men stayed here all 
winter, But Franklin was in a hurry 
to finish his work, He and two men 
left the trading post in the middle 
of January, —Beth Wright, 44. 


Franklin at Lake Athabaska 

Franklin and his friends travelled 
elght hundred and fifty-seven miles 
from the fort to Lake Athabaska. 
They took dogs and slelghs with 
them. They travelled for sixty-eight 
days. The temperature was 40 de- 
grees, 

In the spring, the other men left 
the fort. They met Franklin at the 
Lake, The men had travelled by water 
in warm weather. Their only bother 
were mosquitoes. But summer lasted 
only four weeks. Then water froze 
and the snow came again. In the 
warm weather, inklin and the 
men had travelled horth five hundred 
and fifty miles..When the cold 
weather came, they had to build a 
camp. They called the camp Fort 
Enterprise. —John Wright, 4A. 


The Men Build a Camp 

They built three log buil 8. 
building had a hall, Mires -beteooes 
and a kitchen. The Prench-Cana- 
dians slept in another building. The 
third building was a place to keep 
supplies. The men plastered the walls 
of the buildings with clay to keep 
jout the cold north winds. They put 
deerskins over the windows, not 
glass, 


The men fished and hunted. They 
saved the deer meat and fish for the 
cold winter weather. It was very 
cold all winter. Sometimes the men 
broke their axes trying to cut up 
wood. * 

Early in spring the Prench and 
Indians began to Id two large 
canoes. —Larry Armes, 4A. 


Franklin Comes to the Arctic Ocean 

The Frenchmen made two canoes 
each thirty feet long and five feet 
across. Five men could travel in one 
canoe. One Indian chief promised to 
stay at Fort Enterprise while the 
white men were away. He would put 
meat, fish and firewood in the cabins, 
In June, the ice was broken. The men 
started north. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Closing Exercises 

The annual closing exercises and 
presentation of awards will take 
place in the school auditorium on 
Tuesday afternoon, June 19th. It 
is expected that many parents and 
friends of the graduates will be 
present for the occasion 

This year one copy of the print- 
ed programme is being _ inserted 
with each copy of the Canadian 
for June, For the permanent record 
of the school the complete pro- 
pramme will also be printed in the 
October issue of the Canadian. 

Following the eraduation cere- 
monies, all pupils whose parents 
call for them may leave for their 
homes. Of those who go by train, 
the children from Northern Ontar- 
to will leave Iter that afternoon, 
will leave at various 
tumes on Wednesday, June 20th. 


We wish for all a happy vacation 
ume 


School Opening in 
September 


School classes will begin for the | 
new term on Wednesday morning, | 


September 12th, at 8:20. Pupils |r ean, Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Weir. 


will leave their homes in time to 
arrive in Belleville on Tuesday, 
September 1th. All pupils who 
have attended schoo! before should 
be on hand for the opening day in| 
order that their class placement 
may receive the necessary atten- 
thon, 

P: who are bringing new 
bevinning pupils to school for the 
first ume are atked to bring them 
on either Thursday or Friday, Sept- 
ember 13th or 14th 

Complete details of school open- 
ing and train schedules will be 
sent to all parents in August. 

Parents are especially requested 
to make dental appointments early 
for children whose teeth’ will re- 
quire attention before September. 


Teachers Leaving 


Five members of the teaching staff 
‘sill not be returning next term 
Miss Nettie Ketcheson who has been 
teaching sewing and dressmaking to 
the semor girls for many years has 
decided to retire, Mrs. FR, Cameron 
will leave to join her husband who 
will be teaching in the Sudbury 
district next year. Miss Anna Rush 
plans to be married and live in 
Marmora. Mrs M. Fagle will leave 
to devote her full time to house- 
hold duties, Mr. Ronald Taylor has 
resigned to join the staff of Sunny- 
view School for the Deaf in ‘Toronto 
We express our appreciation for the 
faithful service of these members 
of our staff and wish them every 
happiness in the future. We know 
they will be back to visit us. 


Annual Senior Picnic 


The annual picnic for the senior 
students and teaching staff began 
with a conducted tour through the 
factory of J. & J, Cash (Canada) 
Limited where they saw woven names 
and labels being manufactured, fol- 
lowed by a picnic and programme 
at Tweed Park on Stoco Lake. 

After a period of swimming and 
boating, a picnic supper was enjoy- 
ed at the lakeshore. 

Presentations were made at the 
supper table on behalf of the As- 
sociation of Teachers and Instruc- 
tors to the teachers leaving the staff 
and to Miss Helen Keeler and Mr. 
A. J. Clare in recognition of 25 
years of service on the O.8.D. staff. 

Following supper, the happy out- 
ing concluded with games. 


Visitors’ Day Well Attended 

A large number of parents and 
friends attended the annual Visit- 
ors’ Day at this school held this 
year on Wednesday, June 6th. 

As usual the visitors gathered in 
the auditorium where they were di- 
vided into five groups to visit four 
classrooms’ of representative levels 
of work in the Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior Schools. These visits be- 
gan at 1:30 and continued until 
3:00, 

At 3:00 p. m. the visitors return- 
ed to the auditorium for an inter- 
esting programme and fashion show, 
the modelling of clothing made by 
the classes in dressmaking. 

The junior rhythm band perform- 
ed well in its first public appearance 
und the senior band presented the 
Overture to the 1956 plays very ef- 
fectively. The "Wedding Ball” scene 
from “Alice in Wonderland” was 
re-enacted for the occasion. 

At 3.45 p.m, tea was served by the 
senior girls in the Home Economics 
room, and the displays of work from 
acdemic and vocational classes were 
open to the visitors. 

The evening program included the 
displays of work which were open for 
examination at 7:30 and the «ym- 
nastic exhibition in the boys’ gym- 
asium at 8:30. 


Presbyterians Entertained 


All the pupils who attend St, 
Andrews Presbyterian Church were 
entertained in the Sunday School 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, June 2 

The pupils were welcomed by 
Rev R. D, MacLean and Mrs. Mac- 


Games were played until 4.45 p.m 
when the pupils were asked to sit 
down at a long table which was 
decorated for the occasion. 

Hot dogs, cookies, ice-cream and 
chocolate milk were enjoyed by all 

The pupils attending the party 
with Miss Burnside were Christina 


Caldwell, Marlene Caldwell, Elaine 
Carlyle, Herbert Cripps. Robert 
Ebersole, Arnold Enman, Bruce 
Eynon, William Gardner, Peter 
Grant, Ronald Hartogsveld, James 
| Henderson, Robert Hillman, Carol 
| MacLeod, Linda Miller, Peter Mor- 
den, Geraldine O'Dell, Norman Rog- 
yie, Lois Smith, Terry Stewart, 
Jackie Wales, Beth Wright and 
Barbara Young 


Gideons Present Bibles 


Once again a group of our friends, 
the Gideons came to the school to 
present copies of the New Testament 
to protestant pupils in the Senior 
School. On Sunday morning, April 
29th a number of men from the local 
Gideon Camp joined with us in a 
short but impressive service at 
which the following pupils received} 
Bibles: Herbert Alton, Holly Ament, | 
Carol Bindernagel, Patsy Bishop, 
Evelyn Caldwell, Beatrice Cater, 
Ronald Hartogsveld. Diane Lew. 
Curtis Merryless, Joan Mianoway, 
Howard MacDonald. Geraldine 
O'Dell, Bryon Parliament, Stephen 
Reeve. Linda Rennie, Norman Rog. 
@ie, Isobel Thornicroft, Pat Van. 
Alstyne, Mary White. Harry Wil- 
Ison, and Kenneth Yates. i 


THE CANADIAN 


Bennett, Harold Bradley, Evelyn |’ 


16th Belleville Scout Troop O.S.D. 


Left to right: Gilles Delinelle, Adrian Ainsworth, Rolland Dube. 
Gilbert Lillie, Donald Richardson, Barry Flatt, Melvin Lapin- 


sky, Scouter Taylor, Steve 


Chontos (Patrol Leader), Jack 


Cyopeck (Patrol Leader), Jimmy Henderson, Rudolfs Lacis, 
Wilfred Grieve, Willie Levy, Robert Gow. 


Building Vocabulary 
At Home 


Parents know that hearing child- 
ren have little trouble learning words. 
However, every parent must teach 
word meaning, whether a child 
hears or does not hear, With ‘a 
hearing child, help is usually given, 
when the child gets “stuck” reading 
the newspaper or a book. The parent 
tries to define the word in question 
Sometimes he will refer the child to 
the family dictionary. 

Parents of deaf children have a 
tremendously increased responsibility 
because the child cannot learn vo- 
cabulary except as it is deliberately 
taught. How can parents help? 


1. Plan experiences leading to 
learning new words. t 

2. Encourage the use of vo- 
cabulary notebooks. 

3. Teach children vartations in 
words. Show, for example, the dif- 
ference between “hot water" and 
“warm water" - “cold water” and} 
“ice cold water.” 

4. Teach common everday ex- 
periences. 

5. Show that the same word] 
may have many meaninys “Blue” 
may be the color of his tie, but it 
may also be used to describe the 
way he feels. ‘here are quite a few} 
uses for the word “cut. ete. ; 

6. Have appropriate dictionaries 
at home. Use them. Have him help 
himself. \ 


7. Pictures are invaluable. Keep 
files of them. 


8. Use current magazine ads 
to illustrate meaning. 


9. Help him develop on approp- 
riate sense of humor by enjoying 
cartoons with him. 


10. Teach him specific meaning 
Mother ts a woman. The woman 
next door not his mother, His 
teacher is a Woman, Is a mother, 
ts a lady-teacher, ts not his mother 


11. Set up specific objectives in 
vocabulary each week, The younger 
child's teacher will send you infor- 
mation as to what vocabulary 1s 
being developed at school — the 
older child’s teacher will guide you 
ato areas where work needs to be 
done. Each week tackle a single 
concept, This week it might be 
“walk”, We walk, we go for a walk 
The sidewalk is cracked. There is 
a walk along the river. Here is a 
path through the woods; follow the 
trail in Ault Park. 


12. Remember, experience pre- 
cedes lpreading, speech, reading 


i and writing 


13. Remember, no words are 
learned that aren't used 
—The Cincmnati Speech Reader 


The Canadian 


To assure receiving the Canadian 
next October, renew your subscrip- 
tion now. 


16th Belleville Cub Pack 0.S.D. 


(performing the Grand Howl) 


Left to right: Joe MacDonnell, Carl Masters, Terry Stewart, Paul 
Durand, Cecil Picard. Mark Cossey Akela Graham. David 
Carson, Ivan Beer, Clifton Carbin, Herbert Cripps, Baloo Leg- 


ault, Donald Russell, Gerardus Martens, Michael Mooney, 


Bobby Shultz, Bagheera Harper, Douglas Rowe, Bruce Daniell, 


John Wilder, Peter Sicoli, 
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PROGRAMME (continued) 
— 
Int. Badminton Runnefs-up (doubles) Lucy Kasm 
7 Margaret Schneller 
Int. Table Tennis Champions (doubles) Patsy Bishop 
Diane Lew 


Int. Table Tennis Runners-up (doubles) Shirley DeWolfe 
Jeannette MacDonald 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS—BOYS 


Captain—K. Searson 
Captain—B. Eynon 
Captain—A. Bourget 
Captain—F. Stace 


Sr. Basketball 
Int. Basketball 
Sr. Volleyball 
Int. Volleyball 


Sr. Hockey Captain—B. Meany 
Int. Hockey Captain—J. Wright 
Int. Floor Hockey Captain— 

Sr. Softball Captain— 

Int. Softball Captain— 

Boys’ Soccer Captain—B. O'Neill 


Individual Crests have been awarded to the following 


Sr. Badminton Champions (doubles? B. Meany 
D. Sattler 
Sr. Badminton Runners-up (doubles) G. Skinkle 
i, - H. Bradley 
Sr. Badminton Champion (singles) re 
Sr. Badminton Runner-up (singles) =~ 
Sr. Table Tennis Champion D. Sattler 
Sr, Table Tennis Runner-up K. Searson 
Int. Table Tennis’ Champion 4 F. Stare 
E. Fowler 


Int. Table Tennis Runner-up 


C.0.8.8.A. BAY of QUINTE BADMINTON GIRLS’ JUNIOR 
CHAMP: IONS 


Marlene Caldwell and Betty Williams 


C.0.8.8.A. BAY of QUINTE BASKETBALL GIRLS’ JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONS, 

Donna Roult (captain), Evelyn Caldwell, Patsy Bi- 
shop, Diane Lew, Barbara Beaumont, Marilyn Bishop, 
‘Margaret Munsie, Nancy Moon, Beth Wright, Geraldine 
O'Dell, Bernice Spence, Marilyn Lawrence. 


C.0.8.8.A. BAY of QUINTE BASKETBALL GIRLS’ SENIOR 
CHAMPIONS 
Christina Bennett (captain), Diane Moon, Lyla Gar- 


nett, Jean Drury, Marlene Caldwell, Shellagh Kerr, Lil- 
Man Kluba, Donna Bell, Betty Williams, Shirley Elliott. 


C.0.5.8.A. BAY of QUINTE TRACK and FIELD JUNIOR 
GIRLS' CHAMPION 
Diane Lew 
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PROGRAMME: (continued) =e 


BRONZE MEDALLION 'life say 
Diane Moon, Donna Bell. 

Bishop, Barbara Beaumont. 
RED CROSS INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING BADGES 
. Beth Wr 


Pat Yan Alstyne, Patsy Bisho 
erine McDonald, Margaret Munsic. 


C.O.S.S.A, BAY of QUINTE VOLLEYBALL BOYS’ CHAMPIONS 
Keith 


Donald Sattler ‘captain’ 
man, Bryan Meany, Alan O: 
Bradley, Glen Skinkle, Kenneth S 


Christina Bennett 


VALEDICTORY 


SONG TO THE GRADUATES 


Here's to the Graduates 
Of the dear old O. S. D. 
You're going forth with courage strong 
To sail across life's sea. 
God bless you all as now you leave, 
To wander far and wide; 
And may our Heav'nly Father's love 
Your footsteps ever guide. > 
We wish you luck: we wish you joy; ~ 
We hope that possibly - 
You'll often think of all your friends 
At dear old O. S. D. 


So, here's to the graduates, 
WE LOVE YOU. 
Here's to the graduates, 
GOD BLESS YOU. 
Here’s to the graduates 
Of the dear old gold and blue. 
Here's to the graduates, 
GOD BLESS YOU. 


GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
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Party at Christ Church 

On Wednesday evening May 16, 
some of the pupils who attend 
christ Church and their teachers 
were entertained at a supper party 
in Christ Church Parish Hall Belle- 

wville, by the A. ¥. P. A. of the 
church, 

First an enjoyable hour was spent 
in a well-arranged programme of 
games, after which a delightful 
lunch was provided and served by 
the A. Y. P, A. Archdeacon J. B. 
Creeggan, rector of the church, and 
Rev. E, P. Smith, the assistant, were 
present and helped to entertain. 

Following lunch, Faye Westbrook 
expressed the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the pupils to Archdeacon 
Creeggan, Rev. Mr. Smith and 
Young People of the church for t! 
party. Mrs. Wannamaker added her 
thanks for the kindness which-has 
always>been shown to the children 
who attend the church every Sun- 
day morning. 

After lunch a programme’ of 
movies was enjoyed by the children. 
Children attending the party were: 

Larry Armes, Brian Ashby, Wil- 
iam Bates, Barbara Beaumont, 
Daniel Bisson, Cyril Cassell, Beat- 
tice Cater, Doune Clary, Bonita 
Flynn, George Gemmell, Bruce Gre- 
gory, Harold Halyk, Gordon Hen- 
shaw, Patricla How, Mary Ann Jen- 
kins, Diane Lew, Bruce Newton, 
Mary Ann Oare, Byron Parliament, 
Betty Rowan, Margaret Schneller, 
Ann Todd, Faye Westbrook, Mary 
White, Bruce Williams and Ken- 
neth Yates. 


Junior School Field Day 
Events held on Front Lawn 


BOYS 

Group I 

40-yd. dash—Wayne Goulet, Nor- 
man Frappter, tte Albert White 
and Brian Hoage. 

Backwards race—Norman Frap- 
pier, John Laperle, Brian Hoage 

All fours race—Wayne Goulet, 
John Laperle, Brian Hoage. 

Wheelbarrow race—Wayne Goulet 
and Brian Hoage, Philip Osborne 
and Albert White, Henry Fountain 
and John Laperle. 


Group 1 

40-yd. dash—Leslie Sicoll, 
Baer. Wayne Hebblethwaite. 

Backwards race—Leslie Stcoli, 
Bobby Lang, Michael Perry. 

All fours race—Leslie Sicoli, Bob- 
by Lang, Gerald Wideman. 

Wheelbarrow race—Leslie Sicoli 
and Robert Lansing. Erwin Sinn 
and Aleksander Brill, Wayne Hebble- 
thwaite and Patrick Hyland. 


Group MI 
40-yd. dash—Teddy Saulter, Lo- 
tan Mosher, Terry Bindernagel. 
Backwards race—Loran Mosher, 
Terry Bindernagel, Glen Deacon. 
All fours race—Anatoli Turbin, 
Douglas Rowe, Kenneth Warren. 
Wheelbarrow race—Anatolt Tur- 
bin and Mark Cossey, Michael Mo- 
oney and Douglas Rowe, Bobby 
Lansing and Danny Wojcik. 


Group Iv 


40-yd. dash—Peter Stcoli, Herbert 
Cripps, Bobby Schultz. 

Backwards race—Carl Masters, 
Clyde Jourdan, Paul Durand. 

All fours race—Herbert Cripps, 
Cecil Picard, Peter Sicoll. 

Wheelbarrow race—Peter _Sicoli 
and Herbert Cripps, Carl Masters 
and Roger Bondy, John Wilder and 
Cecil Picard. 


Cecil 


Group ¥ 


40-yd. dash—Jackie Clemen, Don- 
ald Russell, Gerry Martens. 

Backwards race—Jackle Clemen, 

loyd Doxtator, David Carson. 

All fours race—Floyd Doxtator, 
Jackie Clemen, Donald Russell. 

Wheelbarrow race—Gerry Martens 
8nd Donald Russell, Aubrey Roach 
8nd Jackie Clemen, Floyd Doxtator 
4nd Clifton Carbin. 


tre All fours race—Heather McLeary, 
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GIRLS 

Group I 

40 yd. dash—Mary Michelson, Luc- 
Jenne Thibeault, tie Shirley Bevans, 
and Linda Graham. 

Backwards race—Mary Michelson, 
Linda Graham, Betty Fitchett. 

All fours race—Mary Michelson, 
Susanne Dube, Margo Miles, 

Wheelbarrow race—Mary Jacques, 
and Shirley Bevans, Betty Fitchett 
and. Susanne Dube, Kathie Thomas 
and Mary Michelson. 


Group W 


40 yd. dash—Carol Cleary, Tie- 
Diane Wilson and Gwen Milligan, 
Sharon Montoux. 

Backwards race—Gwen Milligan, 
Carol Cleary, Emily Goss. 


ily Goss, Margaret Bossence. 

‘Wheelbarrow race—Emily Goss 
and Jean Crosby, Patt! Frances and 
Beverly Bowen, Karen Rogers and 
Gwen Milligan, 


Group HI 


40 yd. dash—Margaret Morgan, 
Marilyn Fisher, Nancy Yull. 

Backwards race—Shirley Fountain, 
Nancy Yull, Donna Burford. 

All fours race—Diane Chapeski 
Sharon Duffin, Marilyn Fisher. 

Wheellbarrow race—Gail Young 
and Mrs, Graham, Donna Burford 
and Margaret Morgan, Marilyn 
Fisher and Diane Chapeski, 


Group IV 


40 yd. dash— Raymonde LeBrun, 
Angela Vecchtoni, Anita Villa, 

Backwards race—Anita Villa, An- 
gela Vecchioni, Ruth Sheppard. 

All fours race—Raymonde Le- 
Brun, Anita Villa, Margaret Gregg. 

Wheelbarrow race—Raymond Le- 
Brun and June Pliska, Gat] Thomp- 
son and Angela Vecchionl, Margaret 
Gregg and June Rundle. 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


Social Studies 
Mr. A. J. CLARE 


Our Trip to the City 


One afternoon in March, our class 
went to visit the city of Belleville. 
We rode in the schoo! bus. Mr, Flag- 
ler drove us around to see many 
important buildings and factories. | 
Miss McCarthy and Mr. Clare went 
with us. We saw the Filtration Plant 
and Pump House, the Government 
dock, Deacon Brothers shirt factory, | 
Mead Johnson factory where pablum 
is made, the Belleville General Hos- 
pital, the Bakelite Company of Can- 
ada, the Alemite Company, two new 
public schools, the Corby Distillery 
at Corbyville and a few other places 
then we got out of the bus to walk 

We saw three county buildings: | 
the Registry Office, the Court House, | 
and Shire Hall where the County 
council meetings are held. Mr. Denyes | 
showed us the council meetine | 
room upstairs. We saw Mr. Wilson’: 
picture, he was reeve of Sidney 
township many years ago.. He is 
the bursar now at this school. 4 

We went into the Collegiate r 
Orr is the principal. He showed 
us around the school. We saw 
two gyms. The boys were playing 
basketball and the girls were doing 
exercises. We saw the new cafeteria, 
the motor tmechanics shop, the 
electrig shop, the typing room, the 
sewing room, the home economics 
room and the drafting room. 

We went into the library and the 
Y. M. C. A. We visited the City Hall 
land met Mrs. Jane Forrester. She 
is the mayor. We saw her office. She 
shook hands with us. She gave some 
papers to Mr. Clare. We had a good 
trip and we learned many things. In{ 
March and April we studied about 
the factories. 

A Class exercise by tees Teas 
"Thornicroft, Beatrice Cater, - 
ricia Van Alstyne, Mary White, Car-| 
ole Bindernagel, Lucy Kasm, Linda | 
Rennie, Diane Lew, Wayne Good- | 
child, Curtis Merrylees, and Andrew | 


6th Belleville Girl Guide Company 0.S.D. 


Left to right: Lois Smith, Phyllis 


Blakeston, Ann Todd, Pat How, 


Pauline Tschirhart, Lorna Kirker, Judy Ann Wilson, Beth 


Spark, Lieutenant Miss Rush, 
Huffman, 
Mosher, 
Carlyle, 


Beatrice Brennan, Captain Miss 


Annabelle Cronk, Lieutenant Mrs. Letersky, Donna 
Jean Shaw, Carol Ann Palmer, June Braden, Elaine 
Gail Williamson, Carole Hale, Gwenda Andinson. 


Girls Win Life Saving 
Awards 


To win the Bronze Medallion, a 
life saving award by the Royal 
Life Sayin Society, a candidate 
must be 14 years of age or over. The 
candidate must perform on‘land and 
in the water all holds and releases 
that a drowning victim might use. 
Next he or she must perform a sur- 
face dive to bottom pick up an object | 
and tow it to shore. The candidate 
must then swim 300 yards, 150 yards 
breast stroke and 150 yards on his 
back using his legs only, The candi- 
date must then know the procedure 
from taking a drowning person out of 
Ue Witter until he is safely alive or 
pronounced dead by the doctor, this 
includes artificial respiration, Next, 
the examiner asks the candidate | 
questions on all phases of water) 


safety. Lastly, the candidate must 
know the size, place and function! 


of the heart, including technical’ 
names, 


) 

On Tuesday, June Sth, five girls. 
from the Ontario School fdr the, 
Deaf tried and successfully passed) 


the Bronze Medallion. Mr. N. A.! 


Donna Bell, Marlene Caldwell, Bar- | 
bara Beaumont and Marilyn Bishop. 
Congratulations girls. —B. w.| 


Association News 
Mr. Demeza Shows Slides 

The regular April meeting of 
the Association of Teachers and In- 
structors was held in the assembly- 
room on April 17 at 3.30 p.m. 

The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and approved, 

Miss Rush welcomed Mr. LeRoy 
Brown, the placement officer for the 
National Society of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Mr, Demeza then expresed his 
thanks:to Mr. Gordon’‘and all the 
staff members who helped to make 
the play a big success. He announced 
that the Northern Electric Company 
had presented the school with a 
21" T.V. set, Mr. Demeza also wel- 
comeg Mr. Brown after which he 
madé several other current announ- 
cements 


Mr. Demeza then called on Mr. 
J. Chard to talk about the new 
opaque object projector and to dem- 
onstrate its use. 


The highlight of the meeting was 
the showing of ‘many interesting 
slides by Mr. Demeza. These slides 
were taken of various school ac- 
Uvities throughout the past few 


/Beach of Albert College was the ex- | years, Mr, Demeza explained the use 
jaminer, The following girls were the of flése slides when he talks to par- 


[successful candidates: Diane Moon, |¢"#s_and other groupss 


Mr. Boyd expressed our thanks 
to Mr. Demeza 


The meeting was adjourned. 


llth Belleville Brownie Pack 0.S.D. 


(seated around 


the Toadstool) 


Left to right: Fairies: Roberta Ferguson (Sixer), Susan Cooper, 
Donna Burford, Marilyn Fisher, Gail Young, Diane Wilson, . 


Tawny Owl Fox, Brown Owl 
Elves: Diane Chapeskie, 


Marilyn 


Chapelle, Tawny Owl Shannon, 
Harrison, Shirley Bruce, 


Nancy Yull, Raymonde LeBrun, Sharon Duffin (Sixer) - 


Dube. 
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INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 
They travelled through rivers and 
Jakes to the Coppermine river. They 
had to take many portages. Mosqui- 
toes bothered them. 
At last they came to the Arctic 


‘\~ ocean. The men turned eastward 


\ glong the coast. The French were 
sire that the rough water would 
break their canoes against the rocks. 
They killed deer, bear, musk oxen, 
white foxes, swans, geese, seals and 

for food, 
none men travelled east along the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean from the 
Coppermine River for five hundred 
miles. They named the bays and 
rivers for their friends at home in 
land. 

Bainter was near. Franklin was 
afraid to go farther. They started to 
go back to Fort Enterprise. They 
travelled overland because It was 
shorter. Their food was scarce. Win- 
ter came early, The rivers froze. The 
men could not use their canoes. The 
men ate biscuits and dry meat. When 
this food was finished, they cut up 
leather and old shoes to make a weak 
soup. The men put the horns and 
bones of a deer into the soup. They 
were very hungry. 

—Bruce, Williams, 4A. 


Franklin Returns Home 

A last, they came to the Fort. But 
there was no-one there and all the 
food had been stolen! 

For eighteen awful days, all the 
men lay hungry with no help. Their 
only food was a thin soup made 
from the skin of a deer. Their legs 
became swollen. Two of the men died. 
Others nearly died. 

Then, one morning, three Indian 
hunters walked into the camp. They 
made a fire and cooked food for the 
sick men. The Indians stayed at the 
camp for a few days. They nursed 
the men. 

When John Franklin and his men 
were well again, they went south, 
back to Hudson's Bay. The three 
friendly Indians travelled with him. 
From the Bay, Franklin sailed back 
to England. They had been away 
from home for three years. 

—Mary Oare, 4A. 


| Senior School 


| 


LANGUAGE 
Miss M. C. MALoney 


Teacher's Note: 

Fol! ing Class study of stories 
from “The Oxford English Readers” 
each pupil chose an animal and an 
insect for a composition topic. 

This assignment gave practice in 
finding information and in selecting 
organizing and summarizing mater- 
tal. —c. M. 


Insects 


The story we read about insects 
would make you very interested in 
learning more about them. 

Some of the insects have four legs 
and other have more. Some of them 
have three parts to their body and 
others have two. 

Ants have three parts, the head, 
the middle part and the end part. 
Bees also have three parts. 

Some insects are selfish and some 
of them are kind and good to each 
other. Ants and bees live together 
with thousands in a group. Spiders 
live by themselves. 6 

Many groups of ants live in holes 
in the ground. In an ant city the 
ants are divided into many classes 
to do the different jobs. Some of 
them are the servants that clean 
their homes. Others hunt for food, 
bring it to the city and give it to 
the rest of the ants. Some ants have 
bigger heads than the others. These 
are the soldiers and they fight with 
their enemies 

In a hive of bees there is a queen 
which is big and strong. She doesn’t 
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come very ill becaus 
disease germs on thelr we 
should keep our clothes, body and 
our homes clean so the flies will keep 

away from us 
Garbage, dirty clothes and spoiled 
food should be burned not just 
thrown away because flies lay their 
eggs in dirty places such as these. 
—Marilyn Lawrence, 3A. 


Praying Mantis 

A mantis {s an insect which holds 
its forelegs doubled up as if pray- 
ing. It catches other insects to eat. 
It has three parts to its body, which 
are the head, the middle, and the 
end of its body. The praying mantis 
is found in the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, Australia and America. Some 
jof them are very harmful to hu- 
mans but a few of the mantis are 
friends to the farmers and garden- 
ers. They have no voice and lack 
real ears. The heavier and stronger 
female usually wins the fights of 
the big insects. 

The praying mantis washes itself 
catlike after every meal. It may take 
as long as 15 minutes. It cleans each 
leg in turn with its mouth. It polish- 
es the face wth its forelegs. A man- 
tis is a clean insect, because it 
cleans itself when it is ready for the 
next meal. 

The female of the mantis lays 
dozens of eggs on the branches and 
in some other places. An egg case on 
a twig looks lke toothpaste squeez- 
ed from a tube. Its eggs hatch 
when the spring sunshine comes. 
When her long job ts done, and as 
autumn approaches she loses her 
appetite, and dies, 

Some people have mantis for pets, 
and they often become quite tame. 

After mating, the female bites the 
male viciously, and then eats him. 

Young mantis eat aphids and 
leaf hoppers, Adult mantis live on 
files, wasps, spiders, grasshoppers, 
crickets, locusts, bees, and even 
beetles. The mantis gives a wide 
berth to the common ant because 
they swarm over the mantis’ egg 
case, killing and eating the young as 
they hatch. The mantis try to pro- 
tect their egg case from the ants. 

~-Betty Williams, 3A, 


Black Widow 
The World's Most Dangerous Spider 


The most feared spiders in all the 
world are the Canadian species, 
known as the black widow spider. 
It ts usually found in darkened 
corners of garages, basements, and 
attics, 

A black widow spider's bites upon 
human beings may result in severe, 
excruciating pain. Sometimes a 
person is killed by its bite. But 
sometimes a person who is bitten by 
this venomous spider is very sick for 
about two weeks and then gets well. 
A person should destroy a black wi- 
dow spider by squashing it with a 
stick at his arm's length. Its egg 
sacs should also be squashed with a 
single blow of a stick. When a per- 
son looks for this poisonous spider, 
it is well for him to wear white cloth- 
es with the bottom of the trousers 
tucked in boots (or clasped with 
rubber bands) and the collar fast- 
ened Ughtly because this spider is 
very fond of dark places. The best 
method to kill these spiders is to 
take a fly swatter, shoe. broom, stick 
or similar weapon and thoroughly 


crush them. A person should kill it 
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than the female. The life span a 
female black widow spider av 
twelve to fourteen months. She may 
luring this period mother five or six 
hatches of young. 

The black widow spider is some- 
times called the “hourglass spider.” 
‘When you see the red hourglass on 
this spider, it is a danger sign, for 
this spider is very dangerous. She 
has been seen in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, and 
other parts. of Canada, as well as 
throughout the United States and in 
Mexico. —Marlene Caldwell! 3A. 


Palm and Orange Trees 

Oranges are found around the 
Mediterranean Sea, in South Africa, 
and in California, They are sent 
all over the world by the countries 
in which they are grown. 

Oranges contain juice and seeds 
and have bright colours in or- 
der to attract the animals and 
birds, This name 1s given to the 
fruit because of its colour, “orange.” 
They can't produce a new young 
tree by themselves. They need help 
from somebody, The birds can see 
the oranges clearly so they fly down 
and eat the flesh of the orange. 
They pick the seeds out and drop 
them on the ground. The seeds are 
probably blown ‘away and take root 
in the new soil in some other place. 
The leaves on the tree are sharp 
pointed, dark green or brown. 

As for the Palm trees, they are 
different from any other trees. The 
leaves grow on the top of the tree, 
Some of the trunks grow very 
straight but some, such as the 
cocoa-nut palm grows bent over to 
one side or the other. Cocoanuts 
grow near the shore of the ocean 
or sea. Cocoanuts are not heavy 
so when they fall from the tree to 
some ocean or sea, they float to 
another land or island and grow 
there. The cocoanut is the size of 
@ man's head. Some people like to 
eat cocoanut, I do because it tastes 
sweet. Dates also grow on some 
kinds of palm trees. 

—Lyla Garnett, 3A 


Interesting Things About Animals 

We seven girls in the Special 
Language Class learned some inter- 
esting things about animals. We 
read a story which doesn’t tell the 
size or colours of the animals, but it 
tells about their habits, such as eat- 
ing or drinking. Birds don’t look 
straight forward as we do, but their 
eyes look sideways. When a chic-. 
ken drinks water, its head is held 
upright and it lets the water go 
down its throat. Its throat doesn't 
move as ours do. i 


Did you ever see a dog lap the 
water? Its tongue curves back like 
a cup and it throws the water 
backward. But a horse does not 
drink like a dog. Its lips are closed 
quite tightly until its mouth is full 
of water. When it swallows, its 
throat moves as ours do. 


Some of the courageous animals 
gre tigers and Hons for they are 
very brave. They could kill an an- 
{mal with one stroke of their paws. 
However, God has given the deer 
the power to escape by running 
away from them. 

The deer aren't fat, but thin, not 
heavy, but lMght and they have 
long legs. The hunter les down on 
his back, with head and arms hid- 
den and his legs waving about in 
the air. When the deer sees this, 
it gets closer because it doesn’t un- 


Ly 
the largest in the world? It is the 
wi . It lives in water, but it is 
an animal because of the way {t 
breathes, But, it can hold its 
breath under the water for a 


have teeth for fighting by biting 
its enemies in half at one bite. But 
some of them have to fight with 
thelr powerful tails because they 
have no teeth. 

The second largest animal is the 
elephant, It has teeth and two big 
tusks. When an enemy attempts to 
kill their young, at first the 
elephant tries to push its tusks 
through his body, If this fails, it 
presses the enemy to the ground 
and then stands or kneels on him. 

Not all animals are dangerous. 
The lions or tigers kill people only 
if they are too old to catch the 
animals, such as deer. Some brave 
animals would avoid us unless we 
attempted to hurt their young. 

We enjoyed reading about these 
animals and now we are going to 
write about one animal to des- 
cribe it and its habits, 


—Nancy Moon, 3A. 


Gorillas 


T've read about the gorillas. To- 
day I am writing this story. 

Gorillas are chiefly vegetarian. 
‘They live in Central Africa. There 
are two different kinds of gorillas, 
the Lowland Gorilla which lves 
near the Equator in the Gulf of 
(Guinea, and the Mountain Gorilla 
that lives in the eastern border of 
the Belgian Congo. They are an- 
thropold apes, native to western equ- 
torial regions. 

A gorilla’s face is very ugly. Its 


arms are extremely long. 


The welght 1s about 300 to 600 
pounds. When a gorilla stands like 
® man, it mesures about 5 to 6 feet 
tall. Often old gorillas have no halr 
on the hands and chest. They are 
the nearest to man in bodily struc- 
ture of the four handed animals. 


ve and gorills 
males sleep at thi of a tree. 
‘They nap for a whil®and watch for 
hunters who may shoot or kill the 
females and their young. They are 
shy and inoffensive. 

I like to learn about the different 
wild animals and their habits of 
Uving In the Jungle. 

—Lillian Klubs, 34 


A Raindrop Tells Its Story 
Tt ts an early April morning and" 
it 1s pouring rain outside at sevel 
o'clock. I am a big raindrop. The 
green grass and trees are glad 0 
see us again because we give them 
a drink. I am carried in a run 
ning stream on the street. I s¢ 
some children wearing their ralt- 
coats and rubbers. Now they art 
splashing some puddles of water. 
“Oh! my friends, how glad I a0 
to see you again!” says I to other 
raindrops. We always join # 
Niagara Falls for our annual mett- 
ing. I am telling them my story. 
This is what I am telling them. 


(Continued on page 7) 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 6) 


In the story, at first, Mrs, Ren- 
dies, a nice woman, intended to 
teach her two children about water 
because these children were curious 
and wanted to know about it, I 
was In the ‘kettle. The fire in the 
stove heated me and my friends, I 
jumped up and down because the 
fire heated us and I didn’t want 
myself to be burned. That's why 
people call it “boiling.” When 1 
jumped up very high from the 
kettle, I was surprised to see that 
I was changed into steam. 

The childen put a cold glass in 
us. I was beginning to get chilled 
so I was formed into a large drop 
of water on the cold glass.! Oh! 
how full of gratitude I was when 
these children took the glass away! 
I had been wanting to see the 
beautiful blue sky and sun and 
clouds and I was lucky I had es- 
caped from the cold glass. 

1 was mixed with other gases so 
1 was called “vapor.” Out of the 
house I was then carried Into the 
beautiful outside world. The sun 
smiled at me and brought me 
tugher and higher to my homeland 
of clouds. There, many crowds of 
little drops of water cheered me 
and were glad to see me again be- 
cause I had been away from home 
for a long time. Mr. West Wind 
suddenly entered our homeland anu 
puffed with his strong, cold breath 
All of us formed into many bis 
drops of rain, and we felt so heavy 
that we had to fall to the ground 

1 didn't want be bumped very 
hard on the earth but the thirsty 
tlawers and trees welcomed me and 
my friends. I bade my friends 
tarewell as some of them stayed 
on the sidewalks and others ran 
along the eaves of different houses. 
I sank to the ground and the roots 
wf a pretty hyacinth tried to reach 
ine, but I just escaped because I 
wanted to see everything. I saw 
ny frends going through the plant 
stem and they seemed as if they 
were glad to give the plant a drink 
{ wuld myself that I was rather self- 
eh T travelled from there to Nia- 

Falls 

That's how I was formed and 
‘here IT came from. I have seen 
many different places such as Eu- 
tupe and Africa. Now. I am crowned 
the Queen of Raindrops and rule 
over my subjects. That ts the end of 
uy story which I tell to my friends 
aid the Raindrop Kingdom, 


—Donna Roult, 3A 


A Visit in Cornwall, Ontario 

Saturday morning May 19, we got 
4 and made the beds. After break- 
‘«t my parents came here. Marilyn 
ital I Were very glad to see them. 
1 did not finish putting my clothes 
4. Uhe suitcase. My parents went to 
Mt Demeza's office and they talked 
‘y him about Marilyn and me going 
tu the races for C. O. S. S. A. Pield 
Day. They sald they would like to 
hurry to go to Cornwall. He per- 
iutted us to go to Cornwall in the 
morning so Marilyn and I didn't go 
the races. 
We had dinner in a restaurant on 
the Way and then we arrived at 
Cornwall at 3:30 p.m. We were glad 
' see my Unele Reg, Aunt Dorothy 
«nd four cousins, We talked to them 
‘bout many things.\ After supper my 
varents, Uncle Reg and Aunt Dor- 
vthy went to a party. Marilyn, cou- 
“1n Terry and I went to the movies. 
‘uu Costello and Bud Abbott were 
‘he actors, It was very funny. After 
‘he show we walked back home and 
watched the television. It was an old 
movie, but it was very funny. Then 
“e went to bed. At 2. a.m. my par- 
iG. Reg and Dorothy came home. 
Marilyn and I woke up and we went 
‘y sleeo in a cottage near the house. 
1 was very cold so Reg got a heat- 
\f for the cottage and it made us 
‘eel warmer. We had some sand- 
“whes before we went to sleep. 


ta 
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Sunday morning, we went back to 
Reg’s house. My parents went to see 
some friends. Later we went to the 
cottage by the river. Uncle Reg has 
@ big boat. He, father, Marilyn and I 
went fishing. I waited for the fish to 
eat the worm, but the fish did not 
bite. We had a fast ride in the boat. 
Uncle Reg showed us some pictures, 
and some things of Florida. 

Monday morning Reg, father and 
‘Terry went fishing again. They did 
not catch any fish, but they had fun. 
My father took movies of them. 
Marilyn drove the boat, and I did, 
too, We went around too fast and 


it looked as if the boat would turn 


over, We were cold when we were 
riding in’ the boat. After dinner we 
Played with our tl cousins. Reg 


found a lobster in\ the St. Law- 
rence Rive 


My parents, Marilyn and I left 
Cornwall about 4:30 p.m. We had a 
marvellous time during our holidays 
in Cornwall. We arrived at Belleville 
at 8:40 p. m. and went to a restaur- 
ant. Then we came back to the 
school. We watched the fireworks for 
awhile, Then my father took some 
of our winter clothes to his car. 
After they left here, we really mis- 
sed them but we will see them on 
June 20th again. ‘ 

—Patsy Bishop, 1A. 


READING 
Miss W. Hurrman 
The Senior Library 

The senlor library is in Miss Huff- 
man’s room. Every Friday we bor- 
row books. We mark the title of the 
books on our library card, Then we 
stamp the date we are to return the 
book on the card. If we wish to keep 
the book for two weeks, we bring 
the book and renew it on Friday. 
If we forget to return our books, 
Miss Huffman is sometimes very 
‘cross, 

We may also borrow magazines 
from the Library. The boys like to 
borrow “Popular Mechanics” best. 
The girls borrow the Children’s 
Digest and Compact. 

We have many different kinds of 
books such as health, sclence, social 
studies and story books. We choose 
the kind we like best to read. 

Sometimes we look up stories of 
famous people in The Books of 
Knowledge. We cannot borrow these 
books from the Library. 

My favourite stories are Bible 
Stories. I have read, The Savior of 
the World, The Disciples of Jesus, 
The Old Testament Stories and A 
Book of Miracles, 

We enjoy our Library class on 
Friday —Faye Westbrook, 4B. 


Science Books 

Every Friday I borrow a book 
from the library. I mark it on my 
library card. I like to borrow science 
books. ¥ 

it week I borrowed a book call- 
ed “Science Every Day.” I have not 
finished reading the book. I shall 
keep {t another week. 

T read in the book about many 
kinds of birds and the Monarch 
Butterflies. I also read about the 
Sunfish. IT go fishing when I am 
home in the summer. 

Other science books I have read 
are, Working With Science, New 
Ideas in Science and Understanding 
Why. —Antirew Dube, 1V. 


Popular Mechanics 

Every month we get the Popular 
Mechanics Magazines in the senior 
library. This magazine is for the 
boys, but the girls sometimes read 
it too. I borrow this magazine every 
month. I have to sign my name In 
@ book, when I borrow it and when 
I put it back, 

I like to read about boats and 
how to build them. The magazine 
tells many things about outboard 
motors. I have an outboard motor 
for my boat. It is a “Viking” motor. 
T use my motor boat at our cottage: 
at Walpole Island near Wadleesbury.! 


I also read about the cars. Every 
month the magazine telis the good 
jand bad points about one kind of 
car.\Some day I would like to drive 
@ Cadillac, My father’s car is a 1952 
Chevrolet. 

I think all boys should read Pop- 
ular Mechanics, 

—dJackle Wales, 2A. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Miss J. Harper 
Empire Day 

This year we had Empire Day on 
May 18, In the morning a boy 
from the graduating class raised 
the flag. Our flag is called the 
Union Jack, 

All the countries of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth have 
the same Queen. Our Queen is 
Queen Elizabeth IT and “her hus- 
band {s Prince Phillp, Duke of Ed- 
inburgh. ‘They have two children 
Princess Anne and Prince Charles, 

The countries of the common- 
weulth are Australia, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, Palestine, 
Ceyion, the United Kingdom, India, 
and Canada, —Beth Moore, 2A. 


The Baltimore Oriole 

The Baltimore Orioles come back 
from the south in May. They like 
the warm weather, 

The male bird (father bird) has 
in orange breast and orange fea- 
thers in his tall. His head, black 
and wings are black. His tail ts 
yellow and black. 

The female bird (mother bird) 
has a yellow breast and yellow fea- 
ther in her tail, Her head, back 
und wings are gray, 

They build their nest of string, 
arn and grass. The female bird 
lays four eggs, 

The bables eat worms, bugs, and 
caterpillars. —Shirley DeWolfe, 2V. 


GIRL GUIDE NEWS 


On Sunday April 22nd, 1956, the 
6th Belleville Company of Girl 
Guides, were guests at a tea party 
at the home of Lieutenant Mrs. L. 
Letersky. This party marked in a 
special way, the successful comple- 
tion of the Guide's tenderfoot tests. 

The 6th Belleville Company of 
Girl Guides took part in the Empire 
Day program held at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf on May 18th, 
1956, 

When the pupils were assembled 
south of the flag pole, the 6th 
Belleville Company took up its 
position in a horeshoe formation, 
east of the flag pole while the 11th 
Belleville ,Brownie Pack formed a 
fairy ring@in the west. 


BROWNIE NEWS 


All of the following girls have now 
been enrolled in the 11th Belleville 
Brownle Pack. They are all very 
proud to wear their Brownle uni- 
forms and all the girls look very 
smart in them, 

The pack is as follows: 


Elves: 
Sharon Duffin, Sixer 
Raymonde LeBrun 
Nancy Yull 
Shirley Bruce 
Marilyn Harrison 
Diane Chapeskie. 


Fairies: 

Bobbie Ferguson, Sixer 
Susan Cooper 

Donna Burford 


Marilyn Fisher 
Diane Wilson 
Gail Young. 
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We were very happy to have the 
following guests at one of our recent 
meetings. Mr. J. G. Demeza, Mrs, G. 


M. Hegle, Miss M. Nichol and Miss 
'G. Legault, 

All of the Brownies have shown 
@ keen (interest in our activties. We 
are very pleased with our girls and 
feel that they will work and play 
vel to become Second Class Brown- 
es, 


Recent Activities: 


The Brownies wore their uni- 
forms and’ took an acttve part in our 
Empire Day Programme. 


The Brownies took part in the 
local Scout, Guide, Brownie and Cub 
service which was held in Belleville 
on Sunday, May 27th. A short ser- 
vice was held in Armouries 
followed by a para The girls 
found this a new experience and 
pas oved iy very much, The girls have 

en learning to march in prepara- 
tion for this event. P 


Plans are being made for a Brow- 
nie picnic sponsored by the local 
Gulde Association. 


OUR TOADSTOOL 


The Brownie toadstool Plays a 
very important part in our Brownie 
programme. We would like to ex- 
Press our sincere thanks to Mr. K. 
Graham and his boys who very 
kindly made a very nice toadstool 
for us. —BC. 


Home 
Economics 


Miss K. B. Daty 


Birthday Dinners 


On the morning of the eighteenth 
of April, we had a lovely birthday 
dinner. The 4B girls prepared the 
meat, vegetable® and the pineapple 
short-cake. I made a banana cake. 
Mary Anne iced it and put cherries 
on the top of the icing and eight 
candles too, 

At eleven-fifteen a, m., I came to 
the Home Economics Room from 
Mr. Gordon's room. Some girls and 
boys sat in the living room.'I shook 
hands with them. The guests were 
Donald Earle, Carol Hale, Wilfred 
Grieve, Rolland Dube, Mary Hum- 
mel, Donald Toms, June Rundle 
and Gerry Sullivan. 

We had tontato soup, melba toast, 
carrots. browned sausages, Spanish 
rice, pineapple upside-down cake, 
lemon sauce bananas, cookies and 
cocoa, 


After dinner, the guests shook 
hands with Miss Daly and me. They 
said, “Thank you very much for the 
dinner." Sheilagh Kerr and Nora 
Kay Mathewson were serving and I 
was the hostess, 

—Christina Bennett, G.c. 


Faye Westbrook, Shirley Elliott 
and I invited some Senior pupils 
here for their birthday dinner on 
Wednesday, April 11th in the Home 
Economics Room. 

The 4B and F.T.V. girls prepared 
the vegetables, meat and desserts 
before 11:15 a, m. 

The day before, I had made a 
marble cake. Elise Cushing iced it 
that day. . 

The menu was cream of tomato 
soup, melba toast, braised: short 
ribs of beef with vegetables, refrig- 
erator rolls, lettuce and green pep- 
per salad, butterscotch cream ple, 
marble cake and tea. 

The invited guests were Pat Van 
Alstyne, James Labadie, Edward 
Rosengren, Gordon Henshaw and 
Lyla Garnett 


Faye and Shirley served and 1 
was the hostess, We liked our din- 


ner in the Home Economics Room. 
—Joy Saunderson, G.C.° 


A, Bradford, Mrs. H. Samuels, Miss « 


The Early Education of 
Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 1) 
which he soon learns to know and 
trust. This is not always possible 
in a house, especially where the 
mother has all the household cares 
and possibly the task of looking afer 
other children. If this should be s0, 
the parents should not hesitate to 
send the child to a residential nur- 
sery if one is available. At all resi- 
dential nurseries parents and visitors 
are always welcome and the chil- 
dren are at home for holidays on all 
occasions, The writer was concer- 
ned about the feelings of parents in 
parting with their children when 
they were admitted to a residential 
school and he asked all who had 
sent children to school before the 
age of five years the following ques- 
tions: (a) have you regretted send- 
ing your child to school at an early 
age? (b) have you seen any indica- 
tion that your child has lost any 
affection for you or your family? 
The questions were asked of more 
than 100 parents and with one ex- 
ception said “No” to both questions. 
The exception said “No” also to the 
first question, and to the second 
question had only noticed a falling 
off in the relation between the deaf 
child and the hearing brother and 
sister. On the other hand a num- 
ber stated that they had noticed a 
marked increase in affection and 
many said they wished they had 
sent their children to school even 
earlier, But day school or residen- 
tial school, parents can send their 
children to the Nursery for the 
Deaf knowing that their children 
will be happy and that they are 
doing the best thing possible for 

them. 


Deaf children can and do make 
great successes of their lives, but 
a study of the careers of all out- 
standing deaf men and women 
will show the all-importance of the 
pre-school years. Parents who wish 
the utmost possible will see that 
their children obtain education 
from the earliest possible moment. 
The wise parents, given the op- 
portunities, can do much to help 
their children in their most arduous 
tasks. They should seek advice from 
@ school for the deaf, for there they 
will learn wat they can do even be- 
for nursery training commences, If 
later they send their child to a nur- 
sery they will be wise to visit the 
school and find how their child ts 
being taught. The teachers will be 
only too glad to show them and they 
will find many ways in which they 
can help the education process at 
, home, at weekends, and during hol- 
idays. Much can be done by co- 
operation between parents and 
school, and the deaf child's educa- 
tional task is so great that every- 
body's assistance is needed. Above 
all when you send your child to 
school and the moment of parting 
comes, please don’t weep over him! 
The young child is very sensitive 
and receptive, and he is easily af- 
fected by the emotions of his par- 
ents. If you weep, then he will 
weep. If you are happy, then he 
will be happy. School is a happy 
place and you must show your con- 
fidence in it. Inwardly you will 
feel the parting but you must not 
show it outwardly. Remember that 
you are doing the very best thing 


SCOUT — CUB NEWS 


Cub Field Day 


Saturday, May 26th was @ very 
exciting day for the Cubs of the 
16th Belleivile Pack O. 8. D. 

On that afternoon the Cubs and 
their leaders joined all the Packs 
of Belleville at the Belleville Fair 
Grounds for a Cub Sports Day. The 
event was opened by the Grand Howl 
in which over four hundred Cubs 
participated. All the Cubs then took 
part in the various events which in- 
cluded high jumping, broad jump- 
ing, races and baseball games. 

A lunch of coca cola and ice 
cream was served and the day ended 
with the Grand Howl. 

Although no prizes were won for 
the O.8.D., the leaders and all the 
Cubs had a wonderful time and were 
given colorful souvenir badges of the 
Sports Day. 


Sunday Service 

for Scouts, Cubs, Guides, 
Brownies 

On Sunday, May 27th, a service 
was held in the Belleville Armouries, 
with all the Scouts, Guides, Cubs, 
and Brownies taking part. 
The O.8.D. troops and packs look- 
ed very smart as they also marched 
into the Armouries to participate in 
the Service. 

‘The event began after the Union 
Jacks, and troop and pack flags, 
were placed together un either aide 
of the platform by the flag bearers. 

The service was short but very 
impressive and was ended by the 
marching off of all the groups who 
then proceeded to the High School 
grounds, where they were dismissed. 


Cub Meetings 

On May the 16th Belleville Cub 
pack were invited to Holloway St., 
United Church in Belleville, to join 
their pack at a combined meeting 
and party. Several games were play- 
ed and a delightful lunch was serv- 
ed to us by Akela Greatrix and his 
cubs, 

Later in May, Akela Greatrix and 
his Sixers came to the OSD. to 
take part in one of our meetings. 
The Sixers helped a great deal by 
teaching our boys the Sheet Bend. 

In addition to the above events 
the Pack has had many successful 
meetings. 

Fourteen of the boys have passed 
thelr Tenderpad tests, and have 
been invested as Cubs. 

Four more “new chums” will be 
invested before the end of the term, 
making a full pack of cubs. 


O.S.D. Scouts Join in 
Camporee 

At nine o'clock Saturday Mey 26, 
the O. 8. D. Scout Troop left by bus 
for Foxboro. At this point knapsacks 
were put on and we set out on our 
two mile hike that led through 
bush and over fields. 

The camporee was set up on th 
banks of the Moira river and here we 
joined with 95 other Belleville Scouts 
for a most enjoyable day. 


First on the schedule was instruc- 


for your reward will be forthcoming 
throughout his whole life. 


tion in building a cook fire 
only one match and no paper. A con- 


ey 


THE CANADIAN 


along the way and 


At 4:30 we reluctantly bid fare- 
well to our friends and returned to 
the OS.D. for supper. A most en- 
Joyable and profitable day of scout- 
ing was had by all. 

—R. 8. Taylor, Scoutmaster. 


0.S.D. Track and Field 


and field meet. A chilly wind met 
the earfy morning participants and 
seemed to put a damper on any re- 
cords being broken. The wind went 
down in the afternoon and the sun 
came out to warm it up consider- 
ably. In the afternoon, Donald Ear- 
le broke the junor boys’ high jump 
record. He jumped 4 feet 8 and % in- 
‘ches to break the old record of 4 feet 
6 inches. John Wright tied the junior 
boys record for the 220 yd. dash at 
1 minute 5 seconds. Robert Hillman 
broke the 880 yard record of 2 min- 
utes 31.2 seconds. Beth Wright tied 
the junior girls 75 yard dash, run- 
ning it in 9.4 seconds. 

The following are the winners of 
the events in field day. 


JUNIOR GIRLS: 


50 yd. dash—P. Bishop, B. Wright, 
L, Miller. 


Softball Throw—M. Munsle, D. 
Mosher, B. Spence. 
Standing Broad—B. Wright, P. 


Bishop, M. Munsie. 
15 yd. dash—B. Wright, P. Bishop, 
D. Mosher. 


Running High Jump—P. Bishop, 
B. Wright, J. MacDonald. 


Running Broad Jump—B. Wright, 
P. Bishop, M. Munsie. 

Hop, Step and Jump—P. Bishop, 
'B. Wright, L. Hunter. 


Relay— P. Bishop, M. Munsie, B. 
Clayton, J. Morgan. 


Junior Champion — Pasty Bishop. 
Junlor Runner-up — Beth Wright. 


INTERMEDIATE GIRLS: 
Standing Broad Jump—M. Cald- 
M. Caldwell. 
Running Broad Jump—M. id= 
well, B. Willlams, D. Lew. 
* 100 yd. dash—M. Gwalter, D. Lew, 
int. Runner-up — B. Williams. 
D. 
Bell, L. Kluba. 
75 yd. dash—C. Bennett. S. Kerr, 
S. Kerr, D. Moon. 
Hop, Step and Jump—c. Bennett, 
bens, J. Saunderson, L. Kluba- 


Softall Throw—B. Beaumont, M. 
well, B. Williams, D. Lew. 

Running High Jump—M. Cald- 
well, B. Williams, D. Roult. 

Relay—D. Lew, E. Caldwell, B. 
D. Roult. 
SENIOR GIRLS: 

Standing Broad Jump—G. Kerr, 
J. Saunderson. 

Running Broad Jump—S. Elliott, 
8. Kerr, M. Kwandbens, and D. Bell. 

100 yd dash—C. Bennett. S. Kerr. 


Caldwell. N. Moon. 
15 yd dash—D. Lew, M. Gwalter, 
well, B. Williams. C. Bindernagel. 
Hop, Step and Jump—M. 
Beaumont, S. Kilbreath. 
Int. Champion — M. Caldwell. 
Softbalt Throw—C. Bennett, 
Cc. Bennett, D. Moon. 
Running High Jump—c. Bennett, 
Cc. Bennett, S. Kerr. 
Relay—C. Bennett. M. Kwandi- 
(7 Saunderson. 


The following boys won ribbons 
in the events with points awarded 
as follows: 


Juvenile 
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The champion and runner-up in 
each class will receive prizes and 
trophies on June 19th. 
year guards will also be presented 
to all Int. and Sr. boys who obtain- 
ed three or more points. 


C.0.S.S.A. Track and Field 


Due to inclement weather the 
Cc. O. 8. 8. A. track and field meet 
was postponed from May 12th to 
May 19th and then to May 22nd at 
Albert College. 

Nine schools participated in the 
meet, O.8.D. ranked seventh with 
15 and one third points. 

The following are the events the 
pupils from the O. 8. D. won. 


Junior: 


Diane Lew — 50 yd. dash, first. 
— 15 yd. dash, third. 

Beth Wright—75 yd. dash, first. 

Patsy Bishop—high jump, third. 

Diane Lew, Patsy Bishop, Beth 

Wright and Donna Mosher—relay— 
third. 

Eugene Fowler—high jump, second, 
and pole vault—third. 

Donald Earle—high jump—second. 


Senior: 


Marilyn Bishop, Christina Bennett, 
Sheilagh Kerr and Betty Williams 
relay—third. 

Robert Hillman—hop step & jump, 
third. 


Diane Lew tiled with Carolyn 
Rowe of Albert College for the 
junior championship each obtatning 
4 points. The all around champlon- 
ship went to Albert College with 6 
points, B.C. and Trenton high 
school placed second and third ob- 
taining 57% and 43% points res- 
pectively. The O.8.D. took the all 
around junior girls championship 
with elght and one third points, two 
points over the nearest rival Quinte. . 


